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PART  D 


THE  CONDITIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


PREFACE  TO  PART  D 


One  of  the  problems  confronting  departments  of  education 
in  Canadian  provinces  is  that  of  attracting  capable  personnel  to 
the  public  service,  and  of  providing  in  so  far  as  possible,  the 
conditions  under  which  they  can  do  their  best  work.  The  importance 
of  good  employment  and  service  conditions  in  securing  and  retaining 
competent  personnel  must  be  obvious.  Even  the  best  methods  of 
recruitment  fall  short  of  their  objective  unless  capable  appointees 
find  the  conditions  of  employment  sufficiently  attractive  to 
warrant  remaining  in  the  service. 

During  recent  decades  increased  attention  has  been  focused 
upon  the  working  conditions  for  professional  employees  in  educa¬ 
tion.  Much  of  this  emphasis  can  be  traced  to  the  achievements  of 
labour  unions  in  negotiating  with  business  and  industry.  During 
the  past  half  century,  and  especially  since  1930,  these  unions 
have  made  great  strides  towards  improving  the  working  conditions 
of  their  employees. 

What  is  the  position  of  Canadian  school  superintendents 
and  inspectors  as  far  as  working  conditions  are  concerned?  It  would 
appear  that  employment  conditions  are  attractive  to  the  individual 
when  work  loads  are  considered  reasonable,  when  salaries  are 
commensurate  with  the  work  load  required,  when  suitable  provision 
is  made  for  annual  vacations,  and  when  satisfactory  provisions  for 


. 
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retirement  are  made  available.  The  purpose  of  the  five  chapters  in 
this  section,  therefore,  is  to  examine  the  general  policies  and 
practices  of  the  various  departments  of  education  with  respect  to 
these  employment  conditions  which  are  discussed  in  the  following 
order: 

1 .  Work  load 

2.  Salaries 

3 .  Annual  vacation 

4.  Retirement  and  pension  provisions 

5 .  Educational  leave 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE  WORK  LOAD  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  factors  which  are  most 
easily  recognized  as  affecting  the  work  load  of  a  superintendent- 
are  the  geographical  size  of  the  super intendency;  the  number  of 
teachers  whom  the  superintendent  must  supervise;  the  amount  of 
professional  assistance  available  to  him;  the  number  of  school 
boards  to  be  served;  the  number  of  operating  schools  and  the 
distances  involved  in  contacting  such  schools.  The  purpose  of 
this  chapter  is  to  examine  in  some  detail  these  factors. 

I.  GEOGRAPHICAL  SIZE  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENCY 

It  is  obvious  that  a  super intendency  which  is  within  the 
confines  of  a  compact  urban  area  is  much  more  convenient  from  the 
point  of  view  of  transportation  than  is  a  super intendency  which 
extends  over  a  wide  area  in  a  sparsely  settled  section  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  When  considering  classroom  visitation*  for  example*  it  is 

\ 

obvious  that  it  requires  much  more  time  and  effort  to  visit  fifty 
teachers  in  scattered  rural  one-rcom  schools  than  it  does  to  visit 
the  same  number  of  teachers  in  large  urban  schools.  Superintendency 
size  is  therefore  an  extremely  important  factor  affecting  the  work 
load  of  a  superintendent. 

In  the  Questionnaire*  superintendents  were  asked  to  report 
on  the  geographical  size  of  their  superintendencies*  and  these 


*  * 


ranged  in  area  from  five  square  miles  to  130,000  square  miles,  with 
the  majority  being  5,000  square  miles  or  less. 

In  Table  XXXVII  are  the  reported  frequencies  for  the  area  in 
square  miles  of  the  various  superintendencies.  The  median  superin¬ 
tendency  size  ranged  from  a  low  of  172  square  miles  in  Newfoundland 
(where  it  must  be  remembered  that  much  of  the  travelling  has  to  be 
done  by  boat),  to  a  high  of  3  <>865  square  miles  in  Saskatchewan. 

A  total  of  34-1  per  cent  of  all  respondents  reported  their  super¬ 
intendencies  as  being  between  1,001  and  5,000  square  miles  in  area. 
It  would  appear  that  while  approximately  three-quarters  (75-5  per 
cent)  of  the  superintendencies  were  less  than  5,000  square  miles 
in  size,  there- were,  in  all  nine  provinces,  many  superintendents 
whose  superintendencies  exceeded  5,000  square  miles  in  size 
(British  Columbia  29-7  per  cent ^  Alberta  33 <3  per  cents 
Saskatchewan  31-3  per  cents  Ontario  22.7  per  cent  and  Nova  Scotia 
21.4  per  cent).  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Ontario,  particularly,  the 
greater  majority  of  inspectors  falling  into  this  later  category 
were  those  designated  as  high  school  inspectors,  who,  as  such, 
were  responsible  for  inspection  of  high  schools  only  in  their 
district,  region,  or  zone.  Some  idea  of  the  existing  variation  in 
super intendency  size  may  be  gained  from  the  following  comments  of 
respondents  from  two  different  provinces.  These  comments  have  been 
chosen  as  contrasting  examples. 


SUPERINTENDENCE  AREA 
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From  British  Columbia: 

My  superintendency  comprises  all  British  Columbia 
north  of  the  Peace  River  starting  at  Taylor  and 
ending  at  Mile  48  Haines  Road  near  Haines,  Alaska. 

From  Newfoundland: 

My  inspectorate  extends  along  the  coastline  for 
approximately  400  miles. 

II.  MILES  TRAVELLED  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THEIR  DUTIES 

Superintendents  were  asked  the  question,  nHow  many  miles  do 
you  travel  in  the  course  of  your  duties  as  superintendent  or 
inspector  in  an  average  school  year?”  Table  XXXVIII  illustrates 
these  data. 

While  87.3  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  reported  that 
they  travelled  more  than  5,000  miles,  almost  half  (47.8  per  cent) 
of  them  indicated  that  they  travelled  10,000  miles  or  more,  and 
comparatively  few  (12.8  per  cent)  of  the  superintendents  reported 
travelling  less  than  5,000  miles.  The  estimated  median  number  of 
miles  travelled  by  superintendents  in  the  various  provinces  ranged 
from  a  low  of  6,625  to  a  high  of  13,571-  For  superintendents  as  a 
whole  the  median  number  of  miles  travelled  in  an  average  year  was 
9,760. 

It  would  appear  from  an  examination  of  Tables  XXXVII  and 
XXXVIII  that  there  tended  to  be  a  positive,  but  not  a  one-to-one 
relationship,  between  the  mileage  travelled  and  the  land  area  of 
the  super intendency .  Some  of  those  supervising  small  areas 
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travelled  greater  distances  than  others  supervising  appreciably 
larger  areas.  Obviously,  such  factors  as  the  extent  of  any 
unpopulated  area  and  the  number  of  schools  within  any  one  super¬ 
intendency  affect  the  distances  travelled. 

Mileage  travelled,  however,  does  not  indicate  the  amount 
of  time  superintendents  spend  in  travel,  because  road  and  weather 
conditions  differ  greatly  in  the  various  school  areas  of  the  nine 
provinces.  It  would  appear  that  not  all  of  the  schools  in  certain 
superintendencies  can  be  reached  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Many 
superintendencies  include  schools  that  cannot  be  reached  under 
unfavourable  conditions.  In  certain  provinces  there  are  schools 
that  cannot  be  reached  where  air  travel  is  prevented  by  bad 
weather,  while  others  are  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to 
water  travel.  Many  schools  cannot  be  reached  by  road  either 
during  the  spring  thaw  or  after  a  heavy  rainfall.  In  some  school 
areas, superintendents  travel  to  remote,  rural  schools  under  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  arduous  and  at  times  hazardous.  The  following 
comment  appearing  on  the  questionnaire  of  a  Newfoundland  super¬ 
vising  inspector  was  of  interest  in  this  regard: 

My  method  of  travel  may  interest  you  --  automobile, 
truck,  aeroplane,  motor-boat,  snowmobile,  dog-team, 
and  I  have  even  travelled  by  tractor.  Quite  a  variety 
of  speeds  donft  you  think? 

III.  THE  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  PER  SUPERINTENDENCY 


There  were  extreme  differences  in  the  median  number  of  schools 


' 


per  superintendency  as  reported  by  the  various  respondents.  Table 
XXXIX  illustrates  these  differences . 

While  the  median  number  of  schools  per  inspectorate  from 
across  Canada  was  found  to  be  36,  the  medians  ranged  from  a  low 
of  17  in  Alberta  to  a  high  of  75  in  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia.  While  the  median  number  of  schools  in  these  two 
last  provinces  was  high,  it  must  be  realized  that  in  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia,  particularly,  the  great  majority  of  the  inspectors 
have  assistants  or  supervisors  to  assist  them.  In  Prince  Edward 
Island,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  median  number  of  schools  per 
superint-endency  was  71,  superintendents  operate  with  no  super- 
visory  assistants  whatsoever.  In  Alberta,  73 .0  per  cent  of  the 
superintendents  have  20  or  fewer  schools  under  their  jurisdiction, 
and  in  this  province  all  the  respondents  with  more  than  40  schools 
under  their  supervision  were  high  school  inspectors,  whose 
function  is  largely  one  of  Inspection.  Again,  in  Saskatchewan 
and  Ontario  it  was  the  high  school  inspectors  only  that  had  any 
more  than  75  schools  within  their  inspectorate  areas. 

IV.  THE  NUMBER  OF  ONE-ROOM  SCHOOLS  PER  SUPERINTENDENCY 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  number  of  one-room  schools  that 
were  in  operation  in  the  196.1  year.  Table  XL  was  prepared. 

Although  20.5  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  reported  that  there 
were  no  one-room  schools  in  their  superintendencies  at  all. 
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approximately  two-fifths  of  these  were  secondary  school  inspectors 
from  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Ontario.  Another  77.8  per  cent 
reported  having  one  or  more  one-room  schools  in  their  inspectorates 
and  these  ranged  in  number  from  1  to  170. 

There  were  extreme  differences  in  the  number  of  one-room 
schools  reported.  The  median  number  of  one-room  schools  per 
superintendency  ranged  from  a  low  of  two  in  Alberta  to  a  high  of 
50  in  New  Brunswick.  In  Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  76,2  per 
cent  and  55-3  pen  cent  of  the  superintendents  respectively  had 
less  than  five  such  one-room  schools  in  operation  in  their  super¬ 
intendencies,  and  in  Alberta,  there  were  only  three  superintendents 
with  more  than  ten  such  one-room  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  the  percentages 
of  inspectors  with  more  than  thirty  such  one-room  schools  in  their 
inspectorates  were  66.7,  50.0  and  85.7  respectively.  A  total  of 
7.8  per  cent  of  the  superintendency  force  participating  in  this 
study  reported  having  more  than  50  cne-room  schools  within  their 
jurisdiction  and  the  numbers  of  these  such  schools  ranged  from  55 
to  170.  While  71.4  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  found  themselves  with  more  than  fifty  such  schools^ 
so  did  50.0  per  cent  of  the  New  Brunswick  staff.  With  such  large 
numbers  of  one-room  schools  per  superintendency  in  certain  pro¬ 
vinces  adequate  supervision  must  be  very  difficult. 
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V.  THE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  PER  SUPERINTENDENCY 

Because  the  superintendent  has  as  one  of  his  main  tasks  the 
supervision  of  the  teachers  in  his  district,  it  would  appear  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  respondents  included  in  this  study 
varied  considerably  as  a  result  of  the  wide  range  in  the  number 
of  these  professional  employees  in  each  superintendency.  For 
this  reason,  the  inclusion  of  these  data  may  be  significant. 

It  would  appear  rather  obvious  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  amount  of  work  required  of  a  superintendent  will  vary 
directly  with  the  number  of  teachers,  in  his  charge.  This  one 
factor  is  sometimes  used  as  a  yardstick  for  measuring  a  superin¬ 
tendent’s  load,  but  by  itself, it  is  far  from  accurate  as  a 
measure  for  that  purpose.  The  number  of  teachers  assigned  to  any 
one  superintendent  is  indeed  an  important  consideration,  but  in 
order  to  get  a  true  picture  of  the  situation,  it  must  be  considered 
along  with  other  factors  involved. 

Table  XLI  shows  the  wide  variation  in  the  numbers  of  teachers 
employed  in  the  different  superintendencies.  As  evidenced  in  this 
table, the  total  number  of  teachers  supervised  by  each  inspector 
varied  considerably  both  from  province  to  province  as  well  as 
within  each  province  itself.  While  the  median  number  of  teachers 
per  superintendency  across  Canada  was  found  to  be  146,  the  provincial 
medians  ranged  from  a  low  of  94  in  Prince  Edward  Island, to  a  high  of 
272  in  New  Brunswick.  In  British  Columbia, 25 - 5  pen  cent  of  the 
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superintendents  had  150  or  less  teachers,  while  in  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  the  percentages  with  this  number  of  teachers  or  less 
were  69-9  and  83.6  respectively.  In  Prince  Edward  Island^lOO.O  per 
cent  of  the  superintendents  were  in  this  category,  while  in  New¬ 
foundland  this  percentage  was  76.5*  On  the  other  hand,  in  British 
Columbia,  44*7  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  had  more  than  200 
teachers  under  their  supervision,  and  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  the  percentages  in  this  category  were  91.7  and  64.3 
respectively.  Comparatively  few  inspectorates  in  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces  fell  into  this  category. 

In  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Ontario  It  was  found  that  the 
inspectorates  with  more  than  300  teachers  were  almost  invariably 
those  held  by  secondary  school  inspectors,  where,  as  already 
indicated,  the  emphasis  in  function  tended  to  be  largely  one  of 
inspection  only.  In  the  provinces  of  British  Columbia,  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  (where  the  teacher-superintendent  ratio 
is  particularly  high)  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  common 
practice  for  the  superintendent  to  have  one  or  more  assistants. 

VI.  THE  NUMBER  OF  PRINCIPALS  PER  SUPERINTENDENCI 

Conveying  somewhat  comparable  information  to  that  of  Table 
XLI  are  the  data  presented  in  Table  XLII.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  table,  however,  only  those  designated  as  principals  in  charge 
of  schools  with  two  rooms  or  more  were  included.  Principals  of 
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one-room  schools  do  not  therefore  appear  in  these  data. 

The  median  number  of  principals  per  super intendency  from 
across  Canada  was  found  to  be  18  and  the  provincial  medians  ranged 
from  a  low  of  13  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  to  a  high  of  25  in 
New  Brunswick  and  Newfoundland.  A  total  of  48.?  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  indicated  that  they  had  15  or  fewer  principals  in 
their  superintendencies,  while  another  13-4  per  cent  reported 
having  more  than  thirty.  Of  the  5-4  per  cent  who  reported  more 
than  50  principals,  all  but  one  were  secondary  school  inspectors 
in  the  provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Ontario. 

Comparing  the  data  of  Tables  XL!  and  XLII  it  became  evident 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  schools  in  many  provinces  were  of 
the  one-room  type  and  in  the  Marit. lines,  in  particular,  this  was 
certainly  the  case. 

VII.  THE  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS  PER  SUPERINTENDENCY 

One  of  the  factors  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  any  study  of  the  superintendents  work  load  is  the  number  of 
school  boards  with  which  he  must  work.  The  superintendent  in  a 
school  district  is  usually  the  liaison  officer  between  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  the  local  school  board .  In  one  superinuen- 
dency  there  may  be  a  large  number  of  school  boards  and  in  another, 
a  relatively  small  number.  It  seems  logical  to  assume  that  the 
superintendent  in  the  former  district  would  be  required  to  devote 
much  more  time  in  negotiating  with  and  advising  school  boards  than 
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would  the  superintendent  in  the  latter., 

Table  XLIII  presents  data  on  the  number  of  school  boards 
represented  in  the  various  superintendencies,  and  it  appeared 
that  great  variations  existed  mong  the  provinces.  While  in  British 
Columbia  and  Alberta  the  majority  of  superintendents  were  dealing 
with  one,  or  at  the  most,  two  school  boards,  in  the  other  provinces 
the  median  number  of  boards  to  which  the  superintendent  was 
responsible  ranged  from  a  low  of  6  in  Nova  Scotia,  to  more  than 
50  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  median  number  for  Canada  was  found 
to  be  21. 

While  13.4  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  reported  that 
they  dealt  with  one  board  only,  and  another  7 • 5  per  cent  that 
they  worked  with  two  boards,  43-9  per  cent  were  dealing  with  more 
than  twenty  school  boards.  In  this  latter  category  were  found  80.? 
per  cent  of  the  Saskatchewan  superintendents,  52.2  per  cent  of  the 
Ontario  inspectors,  75 -0  per  cent  of  the  New  Brunswick  superinten¬ 
dents,  and  100.0  per  cent  of  the  Prince  Edward  Island  staff.  In 
such  inspectorates  where  the  number  of  school  boards  is  very  large, 
it  is  obviously  impossible  for  the  inspector  to  meet  each  school 
board  very  often.  In  such  cases  it  is  impractical  to  expect  the 
inspector  to  be  In  close  contact  with  the  business  transacted  at 
school  board  meetings  and  to  act  as  technical  advisor  to  the  board 
members  in  the  deliberations.  Broadly  speaking,  the  larger  the 
number  of  boards  with  which  an  inspector  has  to  negotiate,  the 
greater  are  the  demands  upon  his  time. 
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Table  XLIII  indicates  that  the  median  number  of  school  boards 
per  superintendency  varied  from  a  low  of  one  in  British  Columbia,  to 
a  high  of  more  than  50  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  These  figures  in 
themselves,  however,  do  not  present  the  whole  picture.  In  certain 
provinces  such  as  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Manitoba  in  recent  years 'many  larger  units  of  administration  have 
been  established.  In  these  provinces,  in  particular,  the  majority 
of  superintendents  reported  that  their  work  tended  to  be  pre- 
dominantly  with  the  one  large  unit  board.  It  was  only  on  odd 
occasions  that  they  were  called  upon  to  assist  the  smaller  local 
district  boards,  operating  within  their  larger  unit  area. 

VIII.  THE  NUMBER  OF  EVENING  MEETINGS  ATTENDED  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

It  would  seem  that  the  superintendent  must  be  available  at 
all  reasonable  hours  for  consultation  with  parents  and  trustees. 

He  must  also  be  available  for  meetings  of  teacher  groups  and  home 
and  school  associations,  for  trustee  board  meetings,  and  for  a 
variety  of  quasi-educational  meetings.  Frequently  this  duty 
requires  not  only  the  time  of  the  meetings  or  interviews,  but  also 
a  considerable  number  of  hours  spent  in  travel. 

Some  idea  of  the  number  of  meetings  attended  by  superinten¬ 
dents  of  schools  is  given  in  Table  XLIV.  The  table  shows,  that  the 
median  number  of  meetings  attended  each  month  was  five.  However, 
35.5  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  indicated  that  they  attended 
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seven  or  more  evening  meetings  in  a  month,  and  15*7  per  cent 
reported  that  they  attended  ten  or  more.  The  median  number  of 
evening  meetings  attended  each  month  ranged  from  a  low  of  three 
in  Alberta,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland,  to  a  high  of 
six  in  Saskatchewan. 

Several  superintendents  intimated  that  the  number  of  meetings 
they  attended  was  too  varied  to  estimate  on  a  monthly  basis,  and 
that  therefore  they  experienced  some  difficulty  in  reporting  a 
reliable  figure. 

IX.  THE  WORKING  HOURS  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS 

It  would  seem  that  in  addition  to  adequate  staff,  a 
superintendent  needs  hours  of  work  at  least  somewhat  comparable  to 
those  in  other  professions.  The  work  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
tends  to  be  a  creative  one,  subject  to  high  expectations  and  con¬ 
siderable  pressures. 

In  most  provinces  the  official  hours  of  work  for  Department 
of  Education  inspectors  of  schools  are  stated  as  being  from  8:30 
a.m.  until  5:00  p.m.,  with  a  lunch  period  of  one  and  a  half  hours, 
although  in  some  provinces  this  lunch  break  is  stated  as  being  but 
one,  or  one  and  one-quarter  hours.  The  official  work  week,  there¬ 
fore,  for  superintendents  ranges  from  a  total  of  thirty-six  and 
one-quarter  hours  in  most  provinces,  to  thirty-seven  and  a  half  in 
others,  and  this  is  illustrated  in  Table  XLV. 
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Data  gathered  from  the  individual  questionnaires  returned, 
however,  revealed  a  great  variation  in  the  total  number  of  hours 
actually  worked  by  Canadian  superintendents  and  this  is  illu¬ 
strated  in  Table  XLVI.  The  median  number  of  hours  worked  was 
found  to  be  52.1.  While  10.6  per  cent  reported  putting  in  less 
than  45  hours  weekly,  another  21.1  per  cent  indicated  that  their 
work  week  totalled  60  hours  or  more.  For  4*1  per  cent, a  work 
week  of  70  or  more  hours  was  reported. 

It  appeared  during  the  two  summer  months  when  schools  were 
not  in  session  that  the  superintendent’s  work  schedule  became  a 
considerably  lighter  one.  As  indicated  in  Table  XLVII^the  median 
number  of  hours  worked  per  week  was  found  to  be  36.0  which 
represented  a  considerable  decrease  from  that  of  the  remaining 
ten  months.  For  the  summer  months,  26.8  per  cent  of  the  super¬ 
intendents  reported  that  their  average  working  week  was  less  than 
30  hours,  and  85.0  per  cent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they 
put  in  less  than  45  hours.  However,  8.2  per  cent  indicated  that 
they  worked  45  or  more  hours  per  week  during  the  summer  months. 

Because  6.9  per  cent  of  the  respondents  were  in  their 
first  year  of  service  with  their  provincial  education  departments, 
they  were  unable  to  provide  this  particular  information  as  they 
had  not  yet  completed  a  full  summer  in  the  position. 

X.  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  SUPERINTENDENTS  WORKED  ON  SATURDAYS 


Of  the  464  respondents  participating  in  this  study,  0.9 
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per  cent  intimated  that  they  "never"  worked  at  all  on  Saturday, 
while  a  further  8.4  per  cent  reported  that  they  "seldom"  worked 
on  this  day.  However,  44*8  per  cent  stated  that  they  "sometimes" 
worked  on  Saturdays,  and  a  further  33*2  per  cent  reported  that 
they  "usually"  worked  on  this  day.  Another  12.7  per  cent 
reported  that  they  "always"  worked  on  Saturdays.  The  above  informa¬ 
tion  is  contained  in  Table  XLVIII. 

As  illustrated  in  Table  XLIX  the  median  number  of  hours 
worked  on  Saturdays  was  found  to  be  2.6.  While  64.6  per  cent  of 
the  superintendents  reported  working  three  or  less  hours  on  this 
day,  a  further  13-3  per  cent  reported  that  they  worked  more  than 
half  a  day  on  Saturdays. 

XI.  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  SUPERINTENDENTS  WORKED  ON  SUNDAYS 

While  only  one  superintendent  indicated  that  he  "always" 
worked  on  Sundays,  9°1  per  cent  stated  that  they  "usually"  did  so. 
Another  45-7  per  cent  reported  that  they  "sometimes"  worked  on 
Sundays,  and  29.1  per  cent  indicated  that  such  was  done,  but 
"seldom."  A  further  15*9  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  reported 
that  they  "never"  worked  on  Sundays.  Table  L  contains  these  data. 

The  median  number  of  hours  worked  on  Sundays  was  found  to 
be  1.7.  While  15*9  per  cent  never  worked  on  Sundays,  32.4  per 
cent  worked  three  or  more  hours  on  that  day,  and  another  51.7 
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per  cent  reported  that  they  worked  at  least  one  hour  on  Sundays 
(Table  Li). 

XII.  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  SUPERINTENDENTS  WORKED  ON  STATUTORY  HOLIDAYS 

A  total  of  9-5  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  reported  that 
they  "never”  worked  on  statutory  holidays,  and  a  further  38-6  per 
cent  stated  that  they  "seldom”  worked  on  such  days.  Of  the  remainder, 
42.7  per  cent  and  9-3  per  cent  respectively  reported  that  they 
"sometimes"  and  "usually"  worked  on  such  days  (Table  LIl). 

From  the  data  presented  in  Table  LIII  the  median  number  of 
hours  worked  on  statutory  holidays  was  found  to  be  1.9.  However, 

11.0  per  cent  reported  that  they  worked  more  than  four  hours  on 
statutory  holidays.  It  appeared  that  the  majority,  when  they 
worked  on  a  statutory  holiday,  spent  approximately  two  hours  on  the 
job. 


XIII.  THE  NUMBER  OF  CLERICAL  EMPLOYEES  IN 
SUPERINTENDENTS’  OFFICES 

There  is  no  standard  formula  for  determining  the  number  of 
clerks  required  by  a  superintendent  in  efficiently  organizing, 
planning,  and  administering  his  school  unit.  Bolton  believes  that, 
"Every  school  unit  having  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  teachers 
should  have  at  least  one  clerk  who  is  a  competent  typist  and 
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bookkeeper.”-'-  Huggett  holds  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
administrative  unit,  rather  than  the  number  of  teachers  employed, 
should  serve  as  the  yardstick  to  measure  the  number  of  clerks 
required.  He  says,  ’’School  systems  enrolling  three  hundred  or  more 

p 

pupils  need  a  full  time  clerk.”  Cubberley  states,  ”A  clerical 
department  of  some  form  and  scope  is  an  absolute  necessity  in 
every  school  system. 

Superintendents  were  asked  on  the  Questionnaire  to  provide 
information  regarding  both  the  amount  of  clerical  assistance  made 
available  to  them  as  well  as  the  office  facilities  provided. 

By  application  of  any  of  the  views  as  expressed  in  the 
above  literature  every  Canadian  superintendent  requires  and  should 
have  clerical  assistance.  However,  Table  LIV  shows  that  only  28.0 
per  cent  of  the  superintendents  had  one  or  more  clerks  employed  full 
time  in  their  offices.  While  in  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  each  inspector  had  at  least  one  full  time  clerical 
assistant,  in  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Prince  Edward  island  and 
Newfoundland  not  one  inspector  had  a  full  time  clerk  employed. 

^Frederick  E.  Bolton,  et  al..  The  Beginning  Superintendent , 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1937 ) ,  p.  77* 

^Albert  J.  Huggett,  Practical  School  Administration , 
(Champaign,  Illinois:  The  Garrand  Press,  1950 ),  p.  57* 

^Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  Public  School  Administration, 

(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1929}*  p.  520. 
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In  Ontario,  while  comparatively  few  of  the  inspectors  (6.2 
per  cent)  had  one  or  more  full  time  clerical  assistants,  92.7  per 
cent  employed  the  services  of  a  clerk  on  a  part-time  basis.  A 
common  procedure  in  this  province  was  for  two  or  more  inspectors 
located  in  the  same  office  to  share  the  services  of  one  clerical 
assistant  (Table  LV). 

In  Alberta,  54.0  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  had  at 
least  one  full  time  clerk  and  the  remainder,  for  the  most  part, 
had  the  services  of  at  least  one  part-time  stenographer-typist.  A 
similar  situation  existed  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan.  In 
British  Columbia, 63 .8  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  had  been 
provided  with  full  time  clerical  help  and  more  than  half  were 
supplied  with  part-time  assistants  to  handle  clerical  details. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  provinces  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  there  were  a  few  superintendents  in  each  of  the 
provinces  of  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Ontario 
who  had  no  clerical  assistants  at  all,  either  on  a  full,  or  part- 
time  basis. 

Many  superintendents  in  each  of  the  three  provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland  expressed  strong  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  their  lack  of  clerical  assistance.  In  Manitoba, 
for  example,  a  monthly  allowance  of  $16.50  is  paid  to  each  inspector 
to  provide  for  clerical  assistance  and  office  accommodation. 

However,  inspectors  in  this  province  reported  having  a  variety  of 
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duties,  many  of  which  required  considerable  paper  work.  They 
indicated  that  it  was  neither  efficient  nor  economical  to  have  this 
work  done  entirely  by  the  inspector  himself,  and  that  the  present 
allowance  of  $16.50  per  month  did  not  appear  adequate  to  provide 
for  both  office  accommodation  and  clerical  assistance. 

XIV.  THE  LOCATION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS f  OFFICES 

Data  gathered  in  this  research  revealed  that  all  of  the 
inspectors  in  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Newfoundland,  (a  total  of  68  men,  or  14.7  per  cent  of  the  inspectors 
participating  in  this  study )  were  superintending  their  areas  from 
their  own  private  residences,  and  that  no  office  space  was  made 
available  to  them  at  all.  Within  this  group, each  inspector  was 
supervising  the  work  of  a  varying  number  of  teachers  ranging  from  a 
minimum  of  75  to  a  maximum  of  300.  It  was  in  these  same  three  pro¬ 
vinces  that  no  clerical  assistance  of  any  kind  was  provided  any 
inspector.  That  such  a  situation  is  regarded  as  being  most  un¬ 
satisfactory  is  evidenced  from  the  following  recommendation  contained 
in  the  Report  of  the  Manitoba  Royal  Commission  on  Education  published 
in  1959. 

That  each  Division  Board  be  responsible  for  providing 
within  its  own  offices,  office  space  and  secretarial  help 
for  each  inspector  assigned  to  the  Division,  and  that 
toward  the  cost  of  providing  this  accommodation  and  assis¬ 
tance  the  Province  allow  to  each  Division  Board  the  sum 
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of  $1,000.00  annually  for  each  inspector.^ 

XV.  THE  NUMBER  OF  SUPERVISORY  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANTS  PER  SUPERINTENDENCY 

Superintendents  were  asked  to  report  whether  or  not  they 
had  employed  on  their  central  administrative  staffs  such  professional 
helpers  as  assistant  superintendents,  directors  of  subject  areas  or 
of  particular  grades,  supervisors,  consultants,  or  other  admini¬ 
strative  and  supervisory  assistants.  Table  LVI  shows  that  there 
were  extreme  differences  in  the  percentages  reporting  that  such 
assistants  were  employed.  From  all  nine  provinces,  almost  three- 
quarters  of  the  superintendents  (74 .1  per  cent)  reported  having  no 
professional  supervisory  assistants  as  part  of  their  central 
administrative  team.  In  the  two  provinces  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  Newfoundland, all  the  superintendents  concerned  were  operating 
without  any  such  assistants,  while  in  the  provinces  of  Manitoba 
and  Ontario, the  percentages  of  inspectors  without  assistance  were 
97.7  and  92.2  respectively.  Again,  in  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  superintendents  were 
without  assistance.  However,  in  Nova  Scotia  only  28.6  per  cent  of 
the  inspectors  were  without  assistance,  while  in  British  Columbia 
the  percentage  was  a  low  of  19.1.  All  superintendents  in  New 
Brunswick  had  at  least  one  assistant,  and  in  British  Columbia,  the 

^Report  of  the  Manitoba  Royal  Commission  on  Education, 
op.  cit . ,  p.  122. 
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percentage  of  superintendents  with  at  least  one  assistant  was 
80.9,  while  in  Nova  Scotia  the  percentage  was  71.4*  Throughout 
all  Canada,  however,  only  25*9  per  cent  of  the  inspectors  had 
supervisory  and  administrative  assistants  of  any  kind,  and  only 
10.5  per  cent  had  more  than  one  supervisory  or  administrative 
assistant . 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  positive  relationship  between 
the  number  of  teachers  per  superintendency  and  the  number  of 
supervisory  and  administrative  assistants.  In  the  provinces  of 
British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  where  the  median 
number  of  teachers  per  inspectorate  was  considered  high  the 
greatest  number  of  professional  supervisory  and  administrative 
assistants  was  employed. 

Although  it  was  only  in  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick, 

Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia  that  assistants  to  inspectors  were 
employed  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  appeared  from  evidence 
obtained  in  this  study,  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  among  super¬ 
intendents  themselves,  chief  superintendents  and  deputy  ministers 
of  the  other  provinces,  that  the  employment  of  such  assistants 
(assistant  inspectors,  supervisors,  directors,  supervising 
teachers,  or  helping  teachers)  would  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
supervisory  service  rendered  to  teachers.  In  the  case  of  a  large 
inspectorate  which  is  supervised  by  an  inspector  and  a  male  assist¬ 
ant  (as  occurs  in  some  of  the  larger  centres  of  British  Columbia 
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and  in  several  areas  in  Ontario  it  frequently  occurs  that  the 
inspectorate  is  divided  into  approximately  equal  parts,  with  each 
official  being  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  one  of  these 
parts.  Such  an  arrangement  is,  in  effect,  making  two  inspectorates 
out  of  one,  and  it  does  not  possess  the  inherent  advantages 
generally  ascribed  to  the  employment  of  assistants. 

In  Nova  Scotia  where  the  male  assistant  inspector  is  a 
genuine  assistant  throughout  the  whole  inspectorate,  his  service 
as  assistant  is  usually  regarded  as  a  preliminary  training  before 
he  is  assigned  to  an  inspectorate  of  his  own.  This  arrangement 
may  be  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  providing  training 
for  inspectors,  but  because  of  the  constant  changing  of  assist¬ 
ants,  it  may  not  be  ideal  as  a  means  of  providing  better  supervision 
for  the  teachers. 


SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XII 

One  of  the  tasks  confronting  departments  of  education  is 
that  of  attracting  capable  personnel  to  the  public  service,  and 
of  providing  the  conditions  under  which  they  can  do  their  best 
work.  Some  of  the  factors  which  are  most  easily  recognized  as 
affecting  the  work  load  of  a  superintendent  are  examined  below. 

I .  SUPERINTENDENCY  SIZE 


Great  variations  appeared  to  exist  in  the  geographical 
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size  of  superintendencies.  These  ranged  in  area  from  five  to 
130,000  square  miles,  with  the  majority  (75-5  per  cent)  being 
5,000  square  miles  or  less.  The  median  superintendency  size 
ranged  from  a  low  of  472  square  miles  in  Newfoundland > to  a  high 
of  3,865  square  miles  in  Saskatchewan.  Amost  half  (47.8  per 
cent)  of  the  superintendents  reported  travelling  10,000  miles  or 
more  yearly  in  the  course  of  their  duties,  and  there  tended  to 
be  a  positive  relationship  between  the  mileage  travelled  and  the 
land  area  of  the  superintendency. 

There  were  extreme  differences  in  the  median  number  of 
schools  per  superintendency  ranging  from  a  low  of  17  to  a  high 
of  75*  A  total  of  77.8  per  cent  of  the  respondents  reported 
having  one-room  schools  in  their  inspectorates  and  these  ranged 
in  number  from  1  to  170.  In  the  western  provinces  where  the 
larger  unit  of  administration  is  found  there  tended  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  fewer  one-room  schools  per  super intendency  than  in  the 
Atlantic  provinces  where  the  numbers  of  such  schools  tended  to  be 
very  high  indeed. 

Again,  the  number  of  teachers  -assigned  to  each  superin¬ 
tendency  varied  considerably  both  from  province  to  province  as 
well  as  within  each  province  itself.  While  the  median  number  of 
teachers  per  superintendency  from  across  Canada  was  found  to  be 
146,  the  provincial  medians  ranged  from  94  to  272.  In  British 
Columbia,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  the  majority  of  superin¬ 
tendents  appeared  to  have  more  than  200  teachers  within  their 
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jurisdictions,  but  it  was  common  practice  in  these  provinces  for  the 
superintendent  to  have  one  or  more  assistants.  Thus,  while  the 
number  of  teachers  assigned  to  any  one  superintendent  is  an 
important  factor  when  considering  work  load,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  true  picture  of  the  situation,  it  must  be  considered  along  with 
other  factors  involved. 

Finally,  great  variations  were  found  to  exist  among  the 
provinces  in  regard  to  the  number  of  school  boards  with  which  each 
superintendent  must  work.  In  British  Columbia  and  Alberta,  in 
particular,  and  in  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba,  to  a  large  extent, 
it  would  appear  that  the  majority  of  superintendents  tend  to  be 
dealing  with  one,  or  at  the  most,  two  school  boards.  However,  in 
the  other  provinces  the  median  number  of  boards  to  whom  the  super¬ 
intendent  was  responsible  ranged  from  six  to  more  than  50.  A 
total  of  43*9  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  superintendents  in  1961 
were  dealing  with  more  than  twenty  school  boards. 

II.  SUPERINTENDENTS  *  WORKING  HOURS 

While  in  most  provinces  the  officially  scheduled  weekly 
working  hours  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thirty-seven,  it 
appeared  that  Canadian  superintendents  were  working  considerably 
more  than  this.  While  10.6  per  cent  of  the  respondents  reported 
a  work  week  of  less  than  45  hours,  another  21.1  per  cent  indicated 
that  they  worked  60  or  more  hours  weekly.  The  median  number  of 
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hours  worked  weekly  as  reported  by  respondents  was  found  to  be 
52.1,  which  of  course,  included  attendance  at  evening  meetings, 
as  well  as  the  day  by  day  routine.  During  the  two  summer  months, 
however,  when  schools  were  not  in  session  there  was  a  decrease  in 
superintendents’  weekly  working  hours.  During  this  period  the 
median  number  of  hours  worked  decreased  to  36,  with  85.0  per  cent 
of  the  respondents  indicating  that  they  put  in  less  than  45  hours 
per  week  during  the  summer  months. 

It  appeared  that  44*6  per  cent  of  the  superintendents 
"sometimes"  worked  on  Saturdays,  while  a  further  45*9  per  cent 
"usually"  worked  on  this  day.  The  great  majority  of  those  who 
worked  on  Saturdays  did  so  for  two  or  three  hours.  A  total  of 
45-7  per  cent  of  the  participants  reported  that  they  "sometimes" 
worked  on  Sundays,  and  it  appeared  that  the  modal  number  of 
hours  worked  on  a  Sunday  tended  to  be  about  one.  About  half  of 
the  superintendents  reported  that  they  "sometimes"  worked  on 
statutory  holidays,  and  it  appeared  that  when  they  worked  on  such 
days  they  spent  approximately  two  hours  on  the  job. 

III.  ASSISTANTS  PROVIDED  TO  SUPERINTENDENTS 

The  nature  of  a  superintendent’s  work  makes  it  necessary 
for  him  to  spend  considerable  time  on  keeping  records  and  attend¬ 
ing  to  correspondence.  Much  work  of  this  nature  can  be  done  by  a 
clerical  assistant  and  the  superintendent  who  has  adequate 
clerical  assistance  is  perhaps  in  a  position  to  devote  more  of  his 
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time  to  those  duties  to  which  only  he  can  attend.  From  evidence 
gathered  in  this  chapter  it  was  found  that  while  in  the  provinces 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  each  inspector  had  at  least  one 
full-time  clerical  assistant,  in  the  provinces  of  Manitoba, 

Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland  not  one  inspector  had  a 
full-time  or  part-time  clerk  employed.  In  Ontario,  while  com¬ 
paratively  few  of  the  inspectors  had  a  full-time  clerical 
assistant,  92.7  per  cent  had  the  services  of  a  clerical  assistant 
on  a  part-time  basis.  A  common  procedure  in  this  province  was 
for  two  or  more  inspectors  located  in  the  same  office  to  share 
the  services  of  one  clerical  assistant.  In  the  remaing  provinces 
most  of  the  superintendents  appeared  to  have  the  services  of  a 
full-time  clerk  and  those  who  did  not  were  at  least  serviced  by 
a  part-time  clerical  assistant. 

All  of  the  inspectors  in  Manitoba,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  Newfoundland  were  conducting  the  operation  of  their  school 
district  from  their  own  private  residences,  and  no  office  space 
was  made  available  to  them  for  this  purpose.  In  the  remaining 
six  provinces,  office  space  in  a  separate  building  for  the 
direction  and  operation  of  the  school  district  had  been  provided 
for  all  superintendents  either  by  provincial  departments  of 
education  or  by  school  boards. 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  positive  relationship  between 
the  number  of  teachers  per  superintendency  and  the  number  of 
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professional,  supervisory  and  administrative  assistants. 
Consequently,  it  was  in  the  provinces  of  British  Columbia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  where  the  number  of  teachers  per  super¬ 
intendency  was  considered  high  that  the  greatest  number  of 
supervisory  and  administrative  assistants  were  to  be  found. 
However,  from  all  nine  provinces  almost  three-quarters  (74*1  per 
cent)  of  the  superintendents  reported  having  no  professional 
supervisory  assistants  at  all,  while  in  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Newfoundland,  in  particular,  all  the  superintendents  concerned 
were  operating  without  any  such  assistants. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


SUPERINTENDENTS »  SALARIES 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

In  1958,  a  publication  of  the  Washington  State  School 
Directors1  Association  commented  on  the  impracticability  of  setting 
arbitrary  salaries  which  superintendents  of  schools  could  receive 
in  different  kinds  of  school  districts.  While  it  was  stated  that 
there  were  too  many  variables  involved,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
following  measures  of  adequacy  of  the  superintendent^  salary  might 
be  given  consideration: 

1.  It  should  be  the  largest  salary  paid  in  the  system. 

2.  The  beginning  salary  should  allow  for  increments  if 
the  superintendent  remains  with  the  district  and  his 
services  are  satisfactory. 

3 .  It  should  compare  favourably  with  the  average  income 
of  other  professional  men  in  the  community  with 
similar  amounts  of  training  and  experience. ^ 

When  superintendents  in  the  United  States^  were  asked  their 
opinions  as  to  how  superintendents*  salaries  should  be  determined, 

^Washington  State  School  Directors T  Association,  Boardman- 
ship,  (Olympia,  Washington:  The  Association,  1958),  pp.  37  -  38. 

^"Determination  of  Superintendent sT  Salaries,"  (School 
Opinion  Poll),  The  Nation* s  Schools,  LIX  (June,  1957),  p.  56. 
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forty  per  cent  said  that  their  salaries  should  be  comparable 
with  salaries  paid  to  superintendents  in  neighbouring  districts 
of  comparable  size.  Thirty  per  cent  said  the  salaries  should  be 
based  on  the  average  salary  of  teachers  within  their  districts, 
and  11.2  per  cent  said  that  it  should  be  based  on  total  enroll¬ 
ment.  However,  33.0  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  proposed 
other  methods  for  determining  superintendents T  salaries.  For 
example,  26.0  per  cent  favoured  using  the  average  of  two  or  more 
factors.  Twenty-two  per  cent  favoured  using  the  average  teachers 
salaries  and  total  enrollment  as  factors.  Twelve  per  cent 
favoured  using  total  enrollment  and  comparable  salaries  in- 
neighbouring  districts. 

A  pilot  study  involving  222  out  of  268  superintendents  in 
the  State  of  Washington  provided  the  information  that  the  factors 
"technical  competence  of  the  person,"  "instructional  leadership 
ability,"  and  "difficulty  of  the  job,"  in  that  order  should  be 
the  factors  upon  which  the  superintendent’s  salary  should  be 
determined 

Several  authorities  have  proposed  in  national  publications 
that  a  formula  be  utilized  in  determining  the  superintendent’s 
salary.  For  instance,  Taylor  stated  that  the  superintendent’s 

-^Report  to  the  Washington  School  Superintendents’  Associa¬ 
tion  by  the  Personnel  Relations  Committee,  October,  1959 >  pp.  12 
-  13,  (Mimeo). 
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role  is  a  dual  one.  He  needs  to  be  an  educator  and  an  executive. 


In  his  professional  role  he  gives  consideration  to  staff  selection 
and  supervision,  educational  leadership  and  the  improvement  of 
instruction,  community  relations  and  the  evaluation  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  program.  On  the  executive  side  he  gives  his  attention  to 
business,  school  building,  budgeting,  personnel  welfare,  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  disputes,  and  policy  recommendations.^  Looking  at  these 
roles,  Taylor  proposed  some  basic  principles  which  he  feels  need 
to  be  considered  in  determining  the  salary  of  the  school  super¬ 
intendent.  These  are  as  follows: 

1.  He  should  be  rewarded  for  service. 

2.  He  should  be  rewarded  on  the  basis  of  his  human 
relations  skills. 

3 .  He  should  be  rewarded  on  the  extent  of  his 
responsibilities,  perhaps  measured  by  the  size 
of  his  staff. 

4.  The  cost  of  living  in  his  community  and  in 
general  should  be  considered . ^ 

Taylor  recommended  that  weights  be  assigned  to  each  of 
these  factors  and  that  they  be  used  in  a  formula  in  order  to 

^•Robert  N.  Taylor,  f,The  Berkshire  Formula,"  The  American 
School  Board  Journal,  CXXIX,  (September,  1954)*  p*  5. 

5 Ibid. ,  p.  6  - 
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determine  the  superintendent’s  salary.^ 

Haisley  also  has  proposed  a  formula  in  which  factors  would 
be  assigned  weights  or  multipliers  and  then  used  to  determine  the 
superintendent’s  salary.  An  interesting  factor  in  his  formula  is 
the  "Personnel  equation."  This  would  be  arrived  at  through  an 
evaluation  of  the  superintendent  by  the  board  and  would  be  given 
a  rating  of  from  .05  to  1.0.  It  would  provide  a  form  of  merit 

7 

rating  on  top  of  the  base  salary. 

In  commenting  on  attempts  such  as  these  to  develop  a  formula 

which  might  have  wide  application  in  determing  superintendents’ 

salaries,  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  felt 

that  the  variables  are  so  many  and  so  wide  that  no  one  formula 

has  been  found  which  fits  all  situations  fairly.  It  states: 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  formulas,  ratios 
and  equations  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  proper 
salary  for  superintendents  of  schools.  In  general, 
these  formulas  start  with  the  highest  salary  paid 
to  any  classroom  teacher  as  a  base,  and  multiply 
the  base  by  the  sum  of  certain  weighted  percentages 
assigned  to  such  other  factors  as  the  number  of 
pupils,  the  number  of  teachers,  the  total  wealth  of 
the  community,  school  revenues,  and  some  personal 
evaluation  of  the  superintendent.  Undoubtedly, 
these  formulas  have  some  value  in  situations  where 


^Ibid.,  p.  8. 

?0tto  W.  Haisley,  "The  Superintendent’s  Salary:  The  Use 
of  a  Formula  to  Determine  It,"  The  American  School  Board  Journal, 
CXVIII,  (February,  1949),  p.  35. 

® American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  The 
American  School  Superintendency ,  Thirtieth  Yearbook,  (Washington, 
D.  C.:  The  Association,  1952),  pp.  272  -  73. 
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the  boards  have  made  little  or  no  study  of  the 
relationships  between  the  salary  of  their  super¬ 
intendent  and  other  factors  in  the  school  situation. 

However,  school  boards  object  to  using  the  formulas 
on  the  ground  that  the  weighted  percentages  assigned 
are  inevitably  arbitrary  assumptions,  however  cor 
sidered  the  judgment  behind  them,  and  that  there 
are  always  purely  local  factors  such  as  the  quality 
of  the  educational  program  which  formulas  do  not 
take  into  account. 9 

Upon  investigating  this  matter  in  Canada>it  was  found  that 
the  Regina  Separate  School  Board  in  Saskatchewan  uses  such  an 
index  for  calculating  the  salary  of  its  superintendent  and  this 
formula  is  presented  in  Appendix  H. 

The  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  also 
states  that  comparisons  have  been  attempted  between  salaries  in 
the  public  schools,  but  the  conclusions  are  not  easily  general¬ 
ized  to  the  many  types  of  school  systems .-*-0  Instead,  the  AASA 
recommends  the  establishment  of  a  salary  policy,  and  sums  up  the 
problem  of  determining  superintendents ¥  salaries  by  raising  the 
following  issues: 

1.  Which  is  preferable,  uniformity  or  diversity  of 
practice? 

2.  Should  the  policy  be  set  uniformly  throughout 
the  state? 


9 American  Association  of  School  Administrators-National 
School  Boards  Association,  op.  cit . ,  p.  12. 

•^American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  The 
American  School  Superintendency,  op.  cit.,  p.  272. 
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3.  If  differentiation  within  a  state  is  desirable, 
upon  which  basis  or  bases  should  distinctions 
be  made:  (a)  population  of  district,  (b) 
the  school  population,  (c)  number  of  teachers 
and  other  school  employees  under  the  superin¬ 
tendent  Ts  jurisdiction,  (d)  the  fiscal  ability 
of  the  district,  (e)  educational  preparation 
of  individual  superintendents,  or  (f) 
experience  of  individual  superintendents?-^ 

In  Canada,  provincially-employed  superintendents  and 
inspectors  of  schools,  being  employed  by  provincial  departments  of 
education,  come  within  Civil  Service  classifications  as  far  as 
salaries  are  concerned.  This  fact  would  tend  to  preclude  the 
adoption  of  formulas,  such  as  those  referred  to  above,  as  a  means 
of  determining  salaries.  Yet,  in  order  to  attract  and  retain  the 
most  competent  superintendents  to  the  position,  provincial  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  must  give  consideration  to  the  salary  to  be 
paid  their  superintendents. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  for 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia  the  following  statement  is  made: 

The  Commission  considers  that  the  discrepancy 
between  the  salaries  paid  to  secondary  school 
principals  and  district  superintendents  of  schools 

^American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  Shoring 
up  Legal  and  Policy  Provisions  for  the  Sup e r i nt end ent ,  p .  23 . 
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creates  an  increasing  difficulty  in  procuring 
the  best  qualified  persons  for  this  important 

position. ^2 

Again,  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in 
the  Province  of  Alberta  published  in  1959  there  appeared  this 
statement: 

Superintendents  are  at  present  grossly 
underpaid  in  terms  of  the  importance  of  their 
duties,  the  salaries  of  principals  and  of  some 
other  educational  personnel  over  whom  they 
have  direct  and  indirect  jurisdiction. 13 

In  view  of  these  statements  it  would  appear  that  a  survey 
of  salaries  earned  by  superintendents  would  be  of  value. 


II.  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  POSITIONS  AND  SALARY  DETERMINATION 
IN  THE  CANADIAN  PROVINCIAL  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


Each  position  in  the  Public  Service  is  evaluated  by  the 
Public  Service  Commission  (where  such  exists)  of  the  province 
concerned,  on  the  basis  of  the  type  of  work  and  weight  of  respon¬ 
sibility  it  entails  and  the  qualifications  required  for  the  job. 
Thus  evaluated,  it  is  classified  in  appropriate  relationship  to 
other  positions  in  the  service  by  placing  it  in  one  of  the  grades 
or  categories  of  the  general  salary  schedule. 


•^Government  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education,  I960,  (Victoria:  Don 
Me Diarmid,  Queen T s  Printer,  I960) ,_p7  68. 

■^Government  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Alberta,  1959 >  (Edmonton: 

Queen ?s  Printer,  1959),  p.  205. 
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With  the  exception  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  where  no 
Public  Service  Commission  as  yet  exists,  the  general  salary 
schedule  for  each  provincial  public  service  is  a  table  containing 
a  certain  number  of  pay  scales,  each  called  a  grade,  denoting  the 
minimum  and  maximum  rates  of  annual  pay  for  the  positions  classi¬ 
fied  in  each  grade.  The  scale  for  each  grade  overlaps  the 
scales  for  the  grades  below  and  above  it . 

Each  department  makes  its  own  decisions  with  regard  to  the 
creation  of  positions,  the  duties  to  be  assigned  to  each  position, 
and  all  other  questions  pertaining  to  the  nature,  scope,  and 
organization  of  its  work.  It  might  be  thought  that  it  should 
also  decide  on  the  classification  and  pay  scales  of  the  various 
positions  within  its  jurisdiction.  However,  it  would  appear  that 
there  are  many  kinds  of  positions  which  are  common  to  several 
departments  and  if  each  department  was  allowed  to  set  its  own  pay 
scales,  too  many  disparities  would  result.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  positions  be  evaluated  and  that  salary  standards 
for  the  various  classes  of  positions  be  set  by  a  separate  and 
independent  agency  which  is  capable  of  taking  an  over-all  view, 
and  of  harmonizing  the  various  departmental  viewpoints.  This  is 
one  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  Public  Service  Commission 
of  any  province. 

As  far  as  the  superintendency  is  concerned,  the  minimum 
scheduled  rate  of  pay  for  a  superintendent  is  that  which  is 


. 


considered  fair  for  one  who  has  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
the  position.  As  he  gains  experience, his  salary  rate  increases  up 
to  the  maximum  for  his  grade  which  is  the  rate  considered  fair 
for  one  who  has  reached  his  full  effectiveness. 

III.  PROVINCIAL  PUBLIC  SERVICE  SALARY  SCHEDULES 

FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS  IN  1961 

In  order  to  present  comparative  data  from  the  1961  salary 
schedules  for  provincially-employed  superintendents  across 
Canada,  Table  LVII  was  prepared.  This  table  shows  that  the 
range  in  minimum  salaries  for  Canadian  superintendents  was  more 
than  $6,000  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  The  lowest  minimum 
salary  paid  to  school  superintendents  in  1961  was  $3,840  in  the 
province  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  highest  minimum  salary 
was  $10,000  for  Ontario  secondary  school  inspectors.  The  median 
minimum  salary  for  all  provinces  was  $7,560. 

Scheduled  maximum  salaries  varied  from  a  low  of  $3,840  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  to  a  high  of  $12,000  in  Ontario  -  a  range 
of  $8,160.  The  median  maximum  salary  for  all  provinces  was 
$9,180.  While  there  was  a  variety  in  the  size  of  annual 
increments,  the  most  frequently  occurring  increment  was  one  of 
$360  per  year.  The  length  of  time  taken  to  reach  maximum  salary 
also  varied  from  Prince  Edward  Island  where  there  was  no  incre¬ 
ment  pattern  at  all,  to  a  total  of  eight  years  in  Nova  Scotia. 


' 
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TABLE  LVII 

PROVINCIAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  SALARY  SCHEDULES 
FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS  IN  1961 


Minimum 

Salary 

in 

Dollars 

Maximum 

Salary 

in 

Dollars 

Number  of 

Increments 

Required 

To  Reach 
Maximum 

Range  or 
Size  of 
Increments 
in  Dollars 

^British  Columbia 

8340 

9060 

2 

360 

Alberta 

Div.  I  -  Superintendents 

7140 

9000 

5 

360-420 

Dive  II  -  Superintendents 

7500 

9420 

5 

High  School  Inspectors 

7860 

9900 

5 

360-480 

Saskatchewan 

Super int  endent  s 

7560 

9180 

5 

300-348 

High  School  Superintendents 

8172 

9936 

5 

324-384 

Manitoba 

8040 

9840 

5 

360 

Ontario 

Elementary  Inspectors 

8600 

11000 

5 

400-500 

Secondary  Inspectors 

10000 

12000 

4 

500 

New  Brunswick 

5400 

6900 

4 

375 

Nova  Scotia 

6480 

8550 

8 

240-270 

P  o  E  o  I  o 

3840 

3840 

None 

None 

Newfoundland 

5830 

6160 

3 

100 

Median 

7560 

9180 

*This  excludes  any  Administrative  Allowances  paid  by  boards  of  school 
trustees  to  district  superintendents 


* 


. 
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The  modal  number  of  increments  required  to  reach  maximum  salary 
was  five . 

In  the  three  provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Ontario 
where  secondary  school  inspectors  were  employed,  a  salary  differ¬ 
ential  between  these  officials  and  those  working  predominantly 
at  the  elementary  level  was  found  to  exist.  In  these  three 
provinces,  both  the  minimum  and  maximum  salaries  for  secondary 
school  inspectors  were  consistently  higher  than  the  amounts 
scheduled  for  inspectors  whose  main  responsibilities  were  at  the 
elementary  level. 

In  Alberta,  a  salary  differential  also  existed  between 
those  superintendents  designated  as,  "Division  I  Superintendents," 
and  those  designated  as,  "Division  II  Superintendents,"  Closer 
examination  revealed  that  the  above  distinction  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  teachers  supervised.  Those  with  95  or 
more  teachers  under  their  direct  supervision  were  classed  as 
Division  II  superintendents, and  were  placed  on  the  higher- 
schedule,  while  those  with  less  than  95  teachers  were  designated 
as  Division  I  superintendents, and  received  the  lower  salary 
scheduled  for  that  grade.  Division  I  Superintendents’  scheduled 
salaries  ranged  from  $7,140  to  $9*420,  while  those  of  Division 
II  ranged  from  $7,500  to  $9,420. 

An  explanation  is  also  necessary  to  describe  the  salaries 
paid  to  district  superintendents  in  British  Columbia.  As  indi¬ 
cated  in  Chapter  IV,  the  Public  Schools  Act  for  British  Columbia 
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provides  that  a  District  Superintendent  may  be  appointed  as  an 
executive  officer  of  a  school  board.  This  latter  appointment 
is  made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
upon  the  joint  recommendation  of  the  school  board  concerned,  and 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  the  province.  After  approval 
is  received  in  this  connection,  the  school  board  may  then  assign 
such  duties  to  its  superintendent  as  are  approved  by  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education.  The  degree  to  which  this  arrangement  is 
utilized  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  all  school  boards  in  the 
province  have  made  their  superintendent  of  schools  their 
executive  officer,  and  in  several  superintendencies  containing 
only  one  school  district,  the  superintendent  has  been  made  the 
chief  executive  officer.  In  such  cases  the  superintendent 
assumes  executive  responsibility  for  the  direction  of  all  school 
board  business. 

In  return  for  the  services  rendered  by  district  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools  as  executive  officers,  school  boards  are 
authorized  under  the  provisions  of  Subsection  I  of  Section  II 
of  the  Public  Schools  Act  to  pay  them  an  administrative  allowance. 
The  following  extract  outlines  Departmental  policy  relating  to 
this  administrative  allowance: 

1.  Administrative  Allowances : 

Under  the  provisions  of  Subsection  1  of  Section  11 
of  the  Public  Schools  Act  and  in  accordance  with 
the  authority  of  Order-in-Council  No .  987  dated 


ajoo^oa  lo  in^bns^al'isqva  ‘ibodt  soar,  *vad  eontv o  :q 

■ 
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May  4th,  1959,  administrative  allowances  in 
respect  of  all  District  Superintendents  of 
Schools  appointed  executive  officers  of  their 
Boards  are  paid  effective  from  April  1st,  1959, 
until  further  notice  in  accordance  with  the 
following  table 


for  the  first  6700  pupils  enrolled  - 
for  the  next  2300  pupils  enrolled  - 
for  the  next  2000  pupils  enrolled  - 
for  the  next  2000  pupils  enrolled  - 
for  the  next  2000  pupils  enrolled  - 
for  each  additional  100  pupils 

over  15,000 


$30  per  hundred  pupils 
$25  per  hundred  pupils 
$20  per  hundred  pupils 
$15  per  hundred  pupils 
$10  per  hundred  pupils 

$  5  per  hundred  pupils 


In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
number  of  pupils  on  which  the  administrative 
allowances  are  calculated  is  the  number  enrolled 
at  January  31st  of  the  calendar  year  then  current. 
Also  the  calculation  of  the  administrative  allow¬ 
ance  is  based  on  the  nearest  hundred  pupils 
enrolled  and  not  on  an  actual  fractional  basis. 
Further^  the  maximum  administrative  allowance 
authorized  to  be  paid  to  District  Superintendents 
of  Schools  is  $4,000.00  per  annum  and  to  Assist¬ 
ant  District  Superintendents  of  Schools  $2,000.00 
per  annum. 


Recovery  of  amounts  of  administrative  allowances 
paid  in  respect  of  each  School  District  concerned 
will  be  made  on  an  actual  basis  and  School 
Districts  will  be  billed  quarterly  for  the  amounts 
involved . 14 


Every  month  the  Department  of  Education  pays  each  superin¬ 


tendent  two  cheques;  one  representing  his  basic  salary^  and  the 
other^ representing  his  administrative  allowance.  As  indicated 
in  the  circular  letter,  school  district  boards  are  billed  each 


^Department  of  Education,  British  Columbia,  "Circular 
Letter  To  All  Boards  of  School  Trustees  and  District  Superin¬ 
tendents  of  Schools,”  (Mimeo.),  May  28,  1959,  p.  !• 


quarter  for  the  amounts  that  have  been  paid  out  by  the  Department 
of  Education  in  administrative  allowances.  This  second  cheque  is 
not  regarded  as  part  of  the  civil  service  salary  but  under  the 
Civil  Service  Act  for  British  Columbia  is  regarded  as  a  per¬ 
quisite.  In  the  words  of  the  Deputy  Minister  for  British  Columbia 

We  invented  the  administrative  allowance  as  a 
means  of  augmenting  the  salaries  of  our  super¬ 
intendents  who  as  civil  servants  were  tied  to 
the  civil  service  schedule.  District  boards 
are  ostensibly  paying  these  administrative 
allowances  in  return  for  the  extra  work  that 
they  get  from  their  men.  These  administrative 
allowances  certainly  help  our  men.  With  a 
possible  maximum  administrative  allowance  of 
four  thousand  dollars  over  and  above  their  civil 
service  salary  some  of  our  men  are  able  to  earn 
salaries  of  over  $13,000.15 

In  view  of  these  administrative  allowances  then,  the  data 
for  British  Columbia  as  provided  in  Table  LVII  must  be  interpreted 
with  some  degree  of  caution  because  there  were  several  cases  where 
superintendents  in  the  larger  centres  were  receiving  the  maximum 
administrative  allowance  of  $4,000  per  year,  in  addition  to  the 
scheduled  government  salary.  Therefore,  both  the  minimum  and 
maximum  salaries  paid  to  superintendents  in  British  Columbia 
tend  to  be  considerably  higher  than  those  shown  in  Table  LVII. 

The  four  Atlantic  provinces  provided  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  above  situation.  In  these  four  provinces^no  superintendent’s 


^Statement  by  Dr.  J.  F.  K.  English,  personal  interview, 
op.  cit . 
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salary  exceeded  $8,500, and  the  salaries  paid  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  in  particular,  and  to  some  extent  in  Newfoundland,  compared 
very  poorly  indeed. 

The  salary  range  for  the  three  prairie  provinces  represented 
an  intermediate  position  between  that  of  the  high  salaries  as  paid 
in  British  Columbia  and  Ontario,  and  the  relatively  poorer  scales 
as  found  in  the  Atlantic  provinces.  In  the  provinces  of  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  the  great  majority  of  salaries  ranged 
from  $8,000  to  just  under  $10,000  in  each  province. 

Although  Table  LVII  indicates  the  starting  minimum  salaries 
to  be  paid  to  superintendents  on  joining  the  service,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  in  several  provinces  a  great  variation  In  the  actual 
starting  salary  for  superintendents  existed.  It  appeared  that 
departments  of  education  were  somewhat  flexible  on  this  point. 

It  was  found,  for  example,  that  superintendents  in  certain  pro¬ 
vinces  had  been  able  to  commence  at  a  salary  which  was  perhaps 
one,  two,  three  or  even  four  increments  over  and  above  the  basic 
minimum  starting  salary.  Provision  for  such  situations  as  the 
above  had  apparently  been  provided  for  in  the  various  provincial 
official  salary  plans.  This  was  perhaps  illustrated  by  the 
following  policy  as  stated  In  Alberta: 

Salary  Upon  Appointment 

Upon  the  appointment  .  .  .  to  a  position  the 
salary  shall  be  at  the  minimum  period  of  the  appli¬ 
cable  pay  grade  range  for  the  class  except  when  the 
Public  Service  Commissioner,  having  regard  to  any 


exigencies  of  recruitment  to  positions  of 
that  class  and  prior  experience  of  the  employee 
to  be  appointed,  authorizes  the  payment  of  a 
salary  not  to  exceed  the  fourth  period  of  the 
pay  grade  range. 16 

As  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Nova  Scotia  stated: 

A  man  may  not  necessarily  start  at  the  minimum 
salary.  He  may  be  given  credit  for  so  many 
years !  prior  experience  beyond  the  minimum 
required,  or  for  possessing  certain  qualifications 
over  and  above  the  required  minimum.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  beginning  inspector  to  be  placed  at 
the  fourth  position  or  step  on  the  salary  scale.-*-''7 

A  flexible  arrangement, such  as  the  above^ would  tend  to  make 
it  somewhat  easier  for  departmental  officials  when  they  are 
attempting  to  attract  into  the  superintendency  highly  competent 
and  qualified  people  whose  appointment  is  believed  desirable. 


IV.  SALARIES  EARNED  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS 
IN  THE  1960-61  YEAR 


This  section  examines  the  actual  salaries  received  by 
superintendents  of  the  various  provinces,  and  data  for  the  464 
respondents  are  presented  in  Table  LVIII. 

The  table  shows  that  salaries  earned  in  the  1960-61  year 
ranged  from  below  $6,000  to  more  than  $12,000.  Closer  examination 
of  questionnaire  data  provided  by  certain  individuals  revealed 


-^Civil  Service  Association  of  Alberta,  "The  Official  Pay 
Plan  for  Positions  in  the  Public  Service  of  the  Province  of  Alberta, 
Civil  Service  Bulletin,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  8,  September,  1962,  p.  9. 


^Statement  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Moffatt,  personal  interview,  o£.  cit 
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that  the  lowest  salary  (received  by  superintendents  in  Prince  Edward 
Island)  was  $3,840,  while  the  highest  salary  (earned  by  certain 
superintendents  in  British  Columbia)  was  $13,060  -  a  difference  of 
$9,220. 

The  median  salary  earned  by  Canadian  superintendents  in 
1961  was  $9,849,  and  only  in  the  two  provinces  of  British  Columbia 
and  Ontario  did  the  provincial  medians  exceed  this  national  figure. 
In  the  seven  other  provinces,  the  various  medians  were  well  below 
the  figure  for  Canada  as  a  whole.  In  the  two  provinces  of  British 
Columbia  and  Ontario, no  superintendent  was  earning  a  salary  less 
than  $9,000.  A  total  of  70.2  per  cent  and  75*7  per  cent  respect¬ 
ively  of  the  superintendents  of  these  same  two  provinces  were 
earning  $10,000  or  more,  and  these  two  were  the  only  provinces 
where  superintendents’  salaries  reached  this  figure  at  all.  The 
median  salary  for  superintendents  in  British  Columbia  was  $10,395, 
while  in  Ontario  the  figure  was  $11,140.  A  total  of  10.6  per 
cent  of  the  British  Columbia  superintendents  were  earning  salaries 
of  $12,000  or  more,  while  in  Ontario,  8.3  per  cent  of  the  inspectors 
were  in  this  category. 

V.  PRINCIPALS  RECEIVING  HIGHER  SALARY 
THAN  THEIR  SUPERINTENDENT 

One  would  assume  that  the  remuneration  of  superintendents 
would  be  commensurate  with  their  qualifications  and  the  scope  of 


1  :  '  " 
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their  responsibilities.  Some  superintendents  consider  that  their 
salaries  should  be  higher  than,  or  at  least  as  high  as,  the 
principals  over  whom  they  have  jurisdiction  and  to  whom  they  are 
expected  to  give  guidance.  To  what  extent  does  this  situation 
prevail? 

The  data  in  Table  LIX  show  that  in  60.3  per  cent  of  the 
cases  the  salaries  of  superintendents  were  higher  than  those  of 
any  of  their  principals.  In  many  other  superintendencies  there 
were  one,  two,  or  perhaps  three  principals  earning  a  higher  salary 
than  the  superintendent.  Closer  investigation  revealed  that  in 
several  of  these  cases  the  superintendents  concerned  were  com¬ 
paratively  recent  appointees  who  therefore  had  not,  as  yet, 
rendered  sufficient  service  to  be  placed  on  maximum  salary. 

Despite  the  above,  the  fact  remains  that  in  every  Canadian  pro¬ 
vince  there  were  several  superintendencies  where  at  least  one 
principal  was  earning  a  higher  salary  than  his  superintendent  or 
inspector.  A  total  of  39 . 7  per  cent  of  the  superintendents 
reported  being  in  this  category. 

In  British  Columbia, 80. 9  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  were 
in  this  position,  and  in  one-third  of  the  superintendencies  of  this 
province  there  were  three  or  more  principals  earning  higher  salaries 
than  their  superintendents.  While  Alberta  presented  a  similar  pic¬ 
ture,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  in  this  province  a  higher  percentage 
of  the  superintendents  were  not  as  yet  earning  maximum  salaries. 
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The  majority  of  the  Alberta  high  school  inspectors  who  serve 
in  regional  areas  each  comprising  about  nine  or  ten  superintendencies 
were  unable  to  provide  certain  of  the  information  relating  to  the 
salaries  of  principals.  However,  from  information^  gathered  con¬ 
cerning  principal1 s  salaries  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  several 
of  the  high  school  principals  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of 
the  province  were  earning  considerably  more  than  high  school 
inspectors.  Manitoba  inspectors  serving  in  the  Winnipeg  area  and 
the  secondary  school  inspectors  from  Ontario  found  themselves  in 
a  similar  position  to  their  Alberta  colleagues. 

In  the  Maritime  provinces,  while  the  numbers  of  superinten¬ 
dents  were  comparatively  small,  it  was  found  that  in  the  cities 
and  towns  some  principals  of  large  schools  were  earning  more  than 
their  superintendents.  In  Newfoundland,  however,  the  salaries  of 
district  supervising  inspectors,  tended  to  be  higher  than  those 
of  their  principals  in  the  rural  and  outlying  areas,  and,  as  a 
result,  there  were  only  one  or  two  inspectorates  in  which  principals 
were  earning  more  than  their  inspectors . 

Table  LX  provides  information  on  the  salaries  of  highest 
paid  principals  in  the  superintendencies  in  the  1960-61  year. 

This  table  may  be  compared  with  Table  LVIII  which  provides  the 
salaries  earned  by  superintendents  in  the  same  period.  As  already 
indicated,  in  certain  provinces  many  principals  were  earning 

^Canadian  Education  Association,  Information  Bulletin, 
(Toronto:  The  Association,  Research  and  Information  Division, 

1961),  Vol.  1,  September,  1961,  pp.  10-11. 
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considerably  higher  salaries  than  their  superintendents  and  perhaps 
the  best  example  bY  this  was  provided  by  British  Columbia.  According 
to  Table  LX,  63*9  per  cent  of  the  highest  paid  principals  of  each  super¬ 
intendency  were  earning  a  salary  of  more  than  $11,000,  while  only  19.1 
per  cent  of  the  superintendents  themselves  were  earning  this  figure. 

The  median  salary  for  the  highest  paid  principals  was  $11,325  while  for 
superintendents,  the  figure  was  $10,396  —  almost  one  thousand  dollars 
lower..  In  Alberta,  the  highest  salary  earned  by  a  high  school 
inspector  was  below  $10,000,  while  22.2  per  cent  of  the  superintendents 
reported  that  their  highest  paid  principal  was  earning  a  salary  above 
this  figure.  In  this  province,  too,  the  median  salary  of  highest  paid 
principals  exceeded  that  of  superintendents. 

In  Saskatchewan,  on  the  other  hand,  superintendents'?  salaries 
tended  to  exceed  those  of  their  principals, and  the  median  salary  paid 
to  superintendents  was  in  excess  of  that  paid  to  top  principals  by 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars.  In  Manitoba,  however,  while  the 
highest  salary  paid  to  inspectors  was  just  under  $9,000,  53-1  per  cent 
of  the  highest  paid  principals  were  earning  in  excess  of  this. 

The  median  salary  paid  to  Ontario  provincially- employed 
inspectors  was  $11,14.0  and  this  was  far  in  excess  of  the  median  paid 
to  their  highest  paid  principals  which  was  $7,570.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  in  most  of  the  large  city  centres  of  the 
province  boards  employ  their  own  superintendents  and  inspectors. 
Principals  in  these  cities  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  pro¬ 
vincial  men  at  all  and,  consequently,  their  salaries  ha/e  not  been 
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In  the  four  Atlantic  provinces  it  was  found  that  only  principals 
in  the  larger  city  centres  were  earning  more  than  their  inspectors. 
Median  salaries  of  the  two  groups  tended  to  compare  rather  favourably 
in  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
while  in  Newfoundland,  generally  speaking,  the  district  school  super¬ 
vising  inspectors  tended  to  earn  higher  salaries  than  their  principals. 

VI.  OTHER  SUPERVISORY  PERSONNEL  RECEIVING  HIGHER 
SALARY  THAN  THEIR  SUPERINTENDENT 

Table  LXI  shows  that  comparatively  few  superintendents  indicated 
that  there  were  other  supervisory  personnel  earning  higher  salary  than 
themselves.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  low  figure,  undoubtedly,  was 
that  in  certain  provinces  there  were  few,  if  any,  such  supervisory 
personnel  employed.  In  the  provinces  of  Prince  Edward  Island  and  New¬ 
foundland  this  was  certainly  the  case.  In  the  remaining  provinces 
where  such  personnel  were  employed,  comparatively  few  were  earning 
higher  salaries  than  their  superintendents. 

In  the  provinces  of  British  Columbia,  some  of  the  directors  of 
instruction  locally- employed,  and  in  Alberta,  some  of  the  assistant 
superintendents  also  locally- employed,  were  earning  higher  salaries 
than  their  superintendents.  Such  was  not  the  case,  however,  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  where  the  inspectors *  assistants,  or  super¬ 
visors  as  they  are  called,  were  provincially-employed.  The  salaries 
of  these  personnel,  also  civil  servants,  tended  to  be  considerably 
lower  than  those  of  their  inspectors. 
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As  was  the  case  with  some  of  their  principals,  several  inspectors 
in  Manitoba  reported  that  there  were  other  supervisory  personnel  earning 
salaries  higher  than  theirs.  The  majority  of  these  respondents  were 
inspectors  in  the  city  of  Winnipeg  where  the  local  school  board  was 
found  to  be  paying  considerably  higher  amounts  to  its  supervisory  staff 
than  these  provincially-employed  inspectors  were  receiving  in  civil 
service  salaries. 

From  across  Canada,  89.2  per  cent  of  the  inspectors  indicated 
that  their  salaries  were  higher  than  any  of  their  supervisory  person¬ 
nel.  Table  LXII  presents  information  on  the  salaries  earned  by 
supervisory  or  administrative  assistants. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  also  that  within  each  province 
(Newfoundland  excepted)  there  are  numbers  of  superintendents  and 
inspectors  who  are  employed  locally.  As  employees  of  local  boards 
these  men  are  not  civil  servants,  and  consequently,  are  not  tied  to 
a  civil  service  salary  schedule.  Employed  in  the  cities  and  larger 
centres  of  each  of  the  Canadian  provinces  in  1960-61,  these  locally- 
employed  superintendents  were  found  to  be  earning  much  higher  salaries 
than  their  provincially-employed  colleagues In  most  provinces  the 
number  of  provincially— employed  superintendents  tends  to  be  much 
greater  than  the  number  locally-employed,  but  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  a  contrasting  situation  exists.  There,  the  trend  has  been 


l^rbid.,  pp.  4-17. 
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more  and  more  toward  locally-employed  inspectors  and  superintendents , 
until  this  past  year  the  number  of  locally- employed  personnel  at  the 
elementary  school  level  exceeded  those  pro vine ially-employed  for  the 
first  time.  About  ten  years  ago,  however,  locally-employed  inspectors 
formed  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  staff. In  Ontario,  this 
trend  to  local  appointment  has  been  encouraged  and  hastened  by  the 
following  legislation: 

Sl.-(l)  Where  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  operated  by  a  board  in  any  year  is  2,000 
or  more  but  less  than  3,000,  the  board  may  request  the 
Minister  to  designate  the  school  section  as  a  municipal 
inspectorate  and  if  the  request  is  granted  the  school 
section  shall  become  a  municipal  inspectorate  on  the 
date  designated  by  the  Minister  and  the  Board  shall 
employ  a  public  school  inspector  whose  appointment  or 
removal  is  not  effective  until  approved  by  the  Minister. 

(2)  Where  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  operated  by  a  board  in  any  year  is  3,000 
or  more,  the  school  section  shall  on  the  1st.  day  of  July 
of  the  following  year  become  a  municipal  inspectorate 
and  the  board  shall  employ  an  adequate  staff  of  public 
school  inspectors  whose  appointment  or  removal  is  net 
effective  until  approved  by  the  Minister.  I960,  c.  96, 
s.  21  (1) 

(3)  Where  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public 
and  secondary  schools  operated  by  a  board  of  education 
becomes  100,  the  board  may  request  the  Minister  to 
designate  the  school  section  as  a  municipal  inspectorate 
and  the  board  shall  appoint  one  or  more  public  school 
inspectors,  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  as  the 
chief  inspector  and  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

(4)  Where  a  municipal  inspectorate  has  been  established 
for  a  board  of  education  and  the  board  appoints  a 
director  of  education  who  is  qualified  to  be  a  public 
school  inspector,  the  board  shall  designate  him  as  the 


20Dr.  George  Flower,  personal  interview,  September  21,  1962. 
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chief  inspector  of  public  schools  and  may  appoint  one 
or  more  public  school  inspectors,  one  of  whom  may  be 
designated  as  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

(5)  Where  a  municipal  inspectorate  has  been  established 
for  a  board  of  education  and  the  board  appoints  a 
director  of  education  who  is  not  qualified  to  be  a 
public  school  inspector,  the  board  shall  appoint  a 
chief  inspector  of  public  schools  who  shall  also  be  the 
superintendent  of  public  schools.  1959,  c.  83,  s  10(1), 
amended . 

(6)  Where  a  high  school  board  or  board  of  education 
employs  150  or  more  secondary  school  teachers,  the 
board  may  request  the  Minister  to  designate  the  high 
school  district  as  a  municipal  inspectorate  for 
secondary  school  purposes  and,  if  the  request  is 
granted,  the  board  shall  appoint  one  or  more  secondary 
school  inspectors  approved  by  the  Minister.  1954, 

c.  87,  s.  36  (l)  amended. 21 

One  of  the  results  of  the  above  legislation  has  been  that 

large  numbers  of  the  pro vine ially-employed  inspectorate  staff  have 

left  the  service  to  become  employees  of  municipal  boards .  Commenting 

on  this  situation  the  Director  of  Education  for  Ontario  stated: 

This  does  present  a  problem  for  us  because  after  we 
have  trained  these  inspectors  and  they  have  gained 
experience,  they  leave  us  to  become  employed  locally 
by  municipal  boards. 22 

Discussing  the  salary  differential  that  exists  between  the  provincially 

and  locally-employed  inspectors > the  Chief  Director  continued: 

I  believe  that  our  inspectors  prefer  to  be  working 
for  the  province  because  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  prestige  that  goes  with  it  -  more  so  perhaps 
than  working  locally  for  a  board.  However,  it  is 


21q0vernment  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  The  Schools  Admini¬ 
stration  Act,  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario,  I960,  Chapter  361, 

(Toronto:  Frank  Foggs,  Queen’s  Printer,  1961),  Section  81,  pp.  45-46. 


22Statement  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Rivers,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 
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the  factor  of  salary  that  really  attracts  them  and 

our  provincial  salary  scales  do  not  compare  with 
what  these  locally-employed  men  can  earn. 23 

Because  of  the  great  numbers  of  locally-employed  personnel  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  compare  their 
actual  salaries  with  those  of  their  provincially-employed  colleagues. 

It  has  already  been  established  that  in  Ontario  the  salaries  of  pro¬ 
vincially-employed  inspectors  were  found  to  be  among  the  highest  in  the 
country.  Certainly,  the  median  salaries  earned  in  1961  in  Ontario  were 
higher  than  in  any  other  province.  In  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the 
comparative  salaries  Table  LXIII2^  is  therefore  presented. 

From  the  evidence  presented  in  this  table  it  may  be  concluded 
that  while  the  salaries  of  Ontario  provincially-employed  elementary 
and  secondary  school  inspectors  were  higher  than  those  of  most  other 
provinces,  within  Ontario  itself,  these  salaries  tended  to  be  well 
below  those  paid  to  locally-employed  personnel. 

VII.  VICE-PRINCIPALS  RECEIVING  HIGHER  SALARY 
THAN  THEIR  SUPERINTENDENT 

Administrative  or  supervisory  allowances  paid  to  vice¬ 
principals  or  assistant  principals  are  usually  about  one— half  of  those 
paid  to  principals.  As  a  result,  comparatively  few  vice-principals 
were  earning  more  than  their  superintendents  in  1961.  Where  such  was 

23 Ibid. 

^Adapted  from  the  Civil  Service  Association  of  Ontario, 
Elementary  School  Inspectors *  Branch,  Survey  of  Salaries,  September, 
I960,  (mimeo.),  November,  I960. 
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the  case,  in  many  instances,  the  superintendents  were  new  appointees 
who  had  not  reached  maximum  salary,  or  the  vice-principals  were 
serving  in  very  large  city  schools  where,  because  of  the  increased 
responsibility  and  supervisory  duties, their  administrative  allowances 
were  comparatively  high.  British  Columbia  and  Manitoba  were  the  two 
provinces  where  vice-principals T  salaries  exceeded  those  of  superinten¬ 
dents  in  more  than  25-0  per  cent  of  the  inspectorates.  These  data  are 
presented  in  Table  LXIV. 

VIII.  TEACHERS  RECEIVING  HIGHER  SALARY  THAN  THEIR  SUPERINTENDENT 

Table  LXV  shows  that  92.7  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  were 
receiving  salaries  that  were  higher  than  those  paid  to  any  teacher  in 
their  super intendency.  Again,  in  those  comparatively  few  cases  where 
teachers f  salaries  exceeded  those  of  their  superintendents,  it  was 
found  that  generally  the  superintendents  were  very  new  appointees  who 
were  receiving  only  minimum  salaries.  In  certain  other  instances,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  teachers  were  holding  senior  positions  or 
department  headships  in  large  city  schools. 

IX.  THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  SALARY  AS  A  RESULT  OF  APPOINTMENT 

TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENCY 

The  extent  to  which  appointment  to  the  super intendency  had 
resulted  in  either  an  increase  or  decrease  in  salary  is  shown  in 
Table  LXVI.  For  45-9  per  cent  of  the  respondents,  appointment  to 
the  superintendency  had  resulted  in  an  increase  in  salary;  35.3  per 
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cent  indicated  that  it  had  meant  a  decrease;  and  for  18.3  per  cent, 
the  salary  remained  approximately  the  same. 

As  shown  in  Table  LXVII^the  range  of  the  salary  increases 
was  from  a  low  of  $100,  to  a  high  of  more  than  $3,000,  and  the  median 
salary  increase  varied  from  a  low  of  $400  in  British  Columbia,  to  a 
high  of  $1,000  in  New  Brunswick  and  Newfoundland.  For  15*1  per  cent, 
the  increase  in  salary  on  appointment  amounted  to  $1,000  or  more. 

With  the  exception  of  British  Columbia,  more  than  40.0  per  cent 
of  the  superintendents  in  each  of  the  other  provinces  indicated  that 
appointment  to  the  superintendency  had  meant  an  increase  in  salary. 

In  Newfoundland,  70.6  per  cent  of  the  inspectors  indicated  that 
their  appointment  had  resulted  in  a  salary  increase,  and  while  the 
median  increase  for  this  province  was  $1,000,  the  modal  increase  was 
between  $1,000  -  $1,499. 

For  35*3  per  cent  of  the  respondents,  however,  appointment  to 
the  superintendency  had  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  salary.  As  recorded 
in  Table  LXVIII  these  decreases  in  salary  ranged  from  a  low  of  $100, 
to  a  high  of  more  than  $3,000,  while  the  median  decrease  varied  from 
$200  in  Newfoundland,  to  $1,107  in  British  Columbia.  For  12.7  per  cent 
of  the  superintendents,  the  decrease  in  salary  at  appointment  amounted 
to  $1,000  or  more.  While  in  British  Columbia  66.0  per  cent  of  the 
superintendents  suffered  a  decrease  in  salary,  for  36.1  per  cent  of 
the  staff  this  decrease  amounted  to  $1,000  or  more. 

It  was  of  interest  to  discover  the  extent  of  salary  change  on 
first  appointment  to  the  superintendency  in  more  recent  years,  as 
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compared  with  that  in  former  times ,  Table  LXIX  is  therefore  an 
attempt  to  present  comparative  data  for  the  two  fifteen-year  periods, 
1930-1945,  and  1946-1960. 

It  would  appear  from  the  data  presented,  that  in  the  latter 
period  (1946-1960),  there  had  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  percentage 
of  superintendents  who  had  experienced  an  increase  in  salary,  and  a 
noticeable  increase  in  the  percentage  of  superintendents  for  whom 
appointment  to  the  superintendency  had  meant  a  decrease  in  salary. 

In  the  period,  1931-1945,  12.4  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  superintendents 
experienced  a  decrease  in  salary  on  appointment  as  compared  with  43.4 
per  cent  in  the  1946-1960  period.  In  the  1931-1945  period,  while 
79-0  per  cent  of  the  newly  appointed  superintendents  had  received  an 
increase  in  salary,  only  35.1  per  cent  in  the  1946-1960  period  found 
themselves  in  this  position.  In  British  Columbia, for  example,  the 
percentage  receiving  an  increase  in  salary  had  dropped  from  55.6  in 
the  1931-1945  period,  to  5.3  in  1946-1960.  In  Alberta,  the  percentage 
experiencing  an  increase  in  salary  had  dropped  from  85.0  in  1931- 
1945,  to  20.9  in  1946-1960c  Again,  in  Ontario,  the  figure  of  82.2 
per  cent  in  1931-1945  had  dropped  to  34.8  per  cent  in  1946-1960.  In 
the  remaining  provinces  there  was  a  tendency  throughout  for  this  drop 
to  occur,  although  it  was  not  as  severe. 

If  one  examines  the  size  of  these  salary  differences,  one  finds 
also  that  a  significant  change  has  taken  place,  particularly  in  certain 
provinces.  As  indicated  in  Table  LXX,the  median  increase  for  the 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  DIFFERENCES  IN  SALARY  AS  A  RESULT  OF  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENCY  IN  THE  TWO  PERIODS  1931-1945  AND  1946-1960 
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various  provinces  ranged  from  a  low  of  $400,  to  a  high  of  more  than 
$1,000,  amounts  which  during  these  years  were  considerable.  Several 
superintendents  appointed  during  this  period  indicated  on  their 
questionnaires  that  the  large  increase  in  salary  was  one  of  the 
determining  factors  which  influenced  their  decision  to  join  the  super¬ 
intendency.  Typical  of  the  comments  were  the  following: 

My  salary  increased  by  50  per  cent  on  joining  the 
inspectorate  staff. 

The  large  raise  in  salary  was  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  my  joining  the  provincial  staff. 

At  the  time  I  became  an  inspector  the  increase 
in  salary  was  large  enough  to  make  the  position  a  very 
attractive  one  indeed. 

In  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Ontario  60.0,  26.3 >  and  39.9  per  cent 
respectively  of  the  superintendents  indicated  that  they  had  received 
an  increase  in  salary  of  more  than  $600. 

While  comparatively  few  (12.4  per  cent)  had  suffered  a  loss  in 
salary  on  appointment  to  the  superintendency  during  the  1931-1945 
period,  (see  Table  LXIX),  no  fewer  than  43*4  per  cent  registered 
such  a  loss  in  the  1946-1960  period.  That  these  decreases  in  salary 
were  appreciable  is  seen  from  the  data  presented  in  Table  LXXIII. 

In  British  Columbia,  for  example,  42.1  per  cent  of  the  superintendents 
had  suffered  a  loss  in  salary  of  $1,000  or  more,  and  in  Alberta>25.5 
per  cent  of  the  superintendents  were  in  this  position.  In  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  and  Ontario  also,  several  inspectors 
reported  decreases  of  a  similar  figure.  The  median  decrease  for 
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Canada  during  this  period  was  $721,  and  this  median  ranged  from  a 
low  of  $200  in  Newfoundland,  to  a  high  of  $1,208  in  British  Columbia. 

X.  THE  ADEQUACY  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS' »  SALARIES  IN  1962 
AS  EXPRESSED  BY  DEPARTMENT  OFFICIALS 

The  personal  opinions  of  chief  superintendents  and  deputy- 
ministers  were  sought  regarding  the  adequacy  of  salaries  paid  to  their 
provincially-employed  superintendents,  and  the  views  of  these  officials 
have  been  summarized  in  Table  LXXIV. 

TABLE  LXXIV 

THE  ADEQUACY  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS T  SALARIES  IN  1962 
AS  EXPRESSED  BY  SENIOR  DEPARTMENT  OFFICIALS 


Provinces  Where 

Provinces  Where 

Superintendents f 

Salaries  Were  Considered 

Superintendents* 
Salaries  Were  Considered 

Adequate 

Inadequate 

British  Columbia 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia 
Prince  Edward  Island 


Newfoundland 


Of  vcr.q 
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While  in  three  of  the  provinces  these  senior  department  officials 

considered  their  superintendents ?  salaries  to  be  adequate,  in  the 

remaining  six  provinces  there  was  some  concern  expressed  over  their 

inadequacy.  Regarding  the  situation  in  his  province,  the  Deputy 

Minister  for  British  Columbia  commented: 

With  the  administrative  allowance  paid  by  boards  to 
augment  their  civil  service  salaries  I  think  our  men 
are  doing  quite  well.  Several  are  able  to  earn  more 
than  $13,000,  and  I  think  this  is  a  very  reasonable 
figure.  Some  of  our  men,  especially  those  in  and 
around  Vancouver  feel  that  they  should  get  more 
money  and  this  annoys  me  a  little.  I  know  very  well 
that  if  they  became  locally- appointed  superintendents 
they  would  draw  up  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  thousand 
dollars,  but  I  donft  think  that  their  area  of 
responsibility  justifies  such  a  figure.  Some  prin¬ 
cipals  are  earning  more  than  our  superintendents  and 
this  is  part  of  the  problem.  Frankly,  I  believe  that 
those  principals  are  being  overpaid  for  their  area  of 
responsibility . 25 

Again,  the  Chief  Superintendent  for  Alberta  stated: 

I  believe  that  now  the  salaries  of  our  superintendents 
and  inspectors  are  becoming  more  adequate.  Before  the 
latest  increase  in  1962  they  were  not,  but  now  the 
maximum  for  superintendents  is  over  $10,000  and  for 
high  school  inspectors  is  almost  $11,000.  I  think  that 
a  salary  above  $10,000  is  a  fairly  adequate  salary. 

This  means  that  in  order  to  join  the  superintendency 
staff  a  man  is  not  making  the  great  financial  sacrifice 
he  had  to  even  two  or  three  years  ago .  He  may  take  a 
decrease  in  salary  when  he  first  joins  the  staff,  but 
he  is  able  to  pick  this  up  fairly  quickly  and  in  five 
years  at  the  most  he  can  reach  the  maximum  .... 

With  these  latest  salaries  a  superintendent  is  able  to 
live  comfortably  and  bring  up  his  family  well  and  I 
think  this  is  the  important  thing .  Some  of  our  super¬ 
intendents  feel  that  their  salaries  should  be  higher 
than  those  of  principals.  I  am  not  as  convinced  of 


^Statement  by  Dr.  J.  F.  K.  English,  personal  interview,  op.cit . 
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this  as  much  as  they  are.  I  think  that  the  salary 
should  be  comparable  to  the  highest  paid  principal 
and  probably  better,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
to  earn  $400  a  year  more  than  a  man  in  order  to  be  able 
to  give  advice  or  to  exercise  leadership. 26 

Discussing  the  inadequacy  of  superintendents r  salaries  in 

Saskatchewan,  however,  the  Chief  Superintendent  remarked: 

The  salary  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  should  be 
more  than  the  highest  paid  principal  in  his  area. 

At  the  present  time  in  terms  of  actual  salary  I 
think  superintendents  of  schools  at  their  maximum 
should  be  receiving  between  $11,000  and  $12,000  per 
year.  Superintendents  of  high  schools  are  not  easily 
recruited  and  I  think  perhaps  one  could  justify  a 
$500  -  $1,000  differential  in  salary  between  the  two 
positions  in  terms  of  recruitment.  Moreover,  most 
of  the  teachers  whom  they  supervise  are  among  the 
more  highly  paid  teachers  of  the  province.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  salary  for  superintendents  of  high  schools  should 
probably  be  $12,500  -  $13,000.27 

In  evaluating  the  situation  in  Ontario  the  Director  of  Education 
concluded: 

Both  our  elementary  and  secondary  school  inspectors 
earn  less  than  many  principals  of  their  schools. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  civil  service  salaries 
for  our  inspectors  are  not  fairly  substantial  as 
compared  to  what  they  used  to  be  or  compared  to 
some  other  province.  However,  when  compared  with 
principalships  of  large  schools,  both  elementary 
and  secondary,  and  more  particularly  with  locally- 
appointed  inspectors,  the  salaries  of  our  pro¬ 
vincial  men  just  cannot  compete. 28 


26statement  by  Dr.  T.C.  Byrne,  personal  interview,  ojd.  cit ♦ 
27statement  by  Mr.  L.  Bergstrom,  personal  interview,  ojd.  cit . 
2%tatement  by  Dr.  F.S.  Rivers,  personal  interview,  ojd.  cit . 
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That  the  provincial  salary  schedule  presents  problems  in 
recruitment  was  expressed  by  the  Deputy  Minister  for  New  Brunswick 
when  he  said: 

The  salary  schedule  for  superintendents  in  our 
province  is  certainly  not  adequate.  I  think  it 
should  be  such  as  would  attract  the  very  very  best 
educators  in  the  province.  We  know  of  individuals 
who  would  make  excellent  superintendents,  but  our 
salaries  will  not  attract  them.^9 

The  Deputy  Minister  for  Nova  Scotia  was  also  emphatic  regarding 

the  inadequacy  of  inspectors* salaries  in  his  province,  He  stated: 

I  think  inspectors*  salaries  in  Nova  Scotia  should 
be  raised  to  a  maximum  of  at  least  $10,000.  Pro¬ 
vision  should  also  be  made  for  those  inspectors  who 
are  at  maximum  salary  to  be  placed  on  the  new  maximum 
when  increases  in  salary  are  awarded.  This  is  a  very 
sore  point  with  our  inspectors.  Whenever  new  salary 
scales  are  inaugurated  our  men  are  placed  at  a  position 
on  the  new  scale  which  gives  them  slightly  more  salary 
than  they  were  getting  previously.  As  a  result,  there 
are  some  inspectors  who  have  been  receiving  raises 
consecutively  for  almost  twenty  years  and  still  have 
not  reached  the  maximum  salary  ....  Our  most  recent 
salary  revision  grew  out  of  a  total  re-evaluation  of 
the  provincial  civil  service  which  was  conducted  by  an 
outside  efficiency  expert  agency.  This  revision  was 
expected  to  last  for  a  long  time  with  the  power  given 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioner  to  make  adjustments 
and  negotiate  where  necessary.  However,  because  of 
our  cumbersome  machinery  it  took  such  a  long  while  to 
re-classify  people  and  implement  the  new  scales  that 
in  the  meantime  with  the  pressure  of  competition  placed 
upon  school  boards,  local  salaries  were  boosted.  As  a 
result  our  inspectors*  salaries  in  many  cases  do  not 
compare  with  those  paid  to  some  principals  and  to 
locally- employed  superintendents  and  supervisors .30 


^Statement  by  Dr.  F.  E.  McDiarmid,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
-^Statement  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Moffatt,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
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Concern  for  the  low  salary  status  of  superintendents  in  both 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland  was  also  expressed  by  officials 
of  those  provinces. 

XI.  THE  NUMBER  AND  EXTENT  OF  PROVINCIAL  SALARY  INCREASES 

AWARDED  IN  RECENT  YEARS 

Investigation  revealed  that  in  the  five-year  period,  1959-1963, 
salary  increases  had  been  awarded  to  superintendents  in  eight  of  the 
nine  provinces.  Table  LXXV  presents  the  relative  data  on  these 
increases . 

In  the  provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  three  upward  revisions  of  salary  had  occurred  in  this  five- 
year  period,  and  in  the  remaining  provinces  (with  the  exception  of 
Newfoundland  where  there  had  been  no  increase  at  all),  there  had  been 
two  salary  revisions  in  this  same  five-year  period. 

XII.  SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XIII 

It  would  appear  that  there  were  great  variations  in  the  minimum 
and  maximum  salaries  offered  provincial ly-emplcyed  superintendents  in 
the  various  provinces  of  Canada  in  1961.  Minimum  salaries  ranged  from 
a  low  of  $3,840  in  Prince  Edward  Island, to  a  high  of  $10,000  in  Ontario. 
The  median  minimum  salary  for  all  provinces  was  found  to  be  $7,560. 
Maximum  salaries  also  varied  from  a  low  of  $3,840  in  Prince  Edward 
Island, to  a  high  of  $12,000  in  Ontario,  and  the  median  maximum  for 
all  provinces  was  found  to  be  $9-180. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS*  MAXIMUM  SALARIES  IN  THE  FIVE  YEAR 

PERIOD  1959  -  1963 
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An  increase  in  Administrative  Allowances  took  effect  in  July,  1962,  also. 
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While  there  was  a  variety  in  the  size  of  annual  increments 
payable  to  superintendents ,  the  most  frequently  occurring  increment 
was  one  for  $360  per  year.  The  length  of  time  taken  to  reach  maximum 
salary  also  varied  from  Prince  Edward  Island^ where  there  was  no 
increment  pattern  at  all,  to  a  total  of  eight  years  in  Nova  Scotia . 

The  modal  number  of  increments  required  to  reach  maximum  salary  from 
across  the  country  was  found  to  be  five.  In  the  provinces  of  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Ontario  where  secondary  school  inspectors  were 
employed  and  operating  at  the  high  school  level  only,  a  salary  differ¬ 
ential  favouring  these  officials^  as  compared  with  those  working 
predominantly  at  the  elementary  level, was  found  to  exist. 

In  return  for  the  services  rendered  by  provincially-employed 
district  superintendents  of  schools  in  British  Columbia,  as  executive 
officers,  school  boards  are  authorized  under  the  School  Act  to  pay  an 
additional  administrative  allowance.  Such  amounts  paid  by  boards  to 
their  superintendents,  however,  are  not  to  exceed  a  maximum  of  $4,000. 

The  actual  salaries  earned  by  superintendents  In  the  1960-1961 
school  year  ranged  from  a  low  of  $3,840  in  Prince  Edward  Island^ to  a 
high  of  $13,060  in  British  Columbia,  a  difference  of  $9,220.  While 
the  median  salary  earned  by  Canadian  superintendents  in  1961  was 
$9 , 849 ,  it  was  only  in  the  provinces  of  British  Columbia  and  Ontario 
that  provincial  medians  exceeded  this  figure.  It  would  appear  that 
the  salary  range  in  the  three  prairie  provinces  represented  an  inter¬ 
mediate  position  between  that  of  the  high  salaries  paid  in  British 
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Columbia  and  Ontario,  and  the  relatively  poorer  scales  as  found  in 
the  Atlantic  provinces . 

Evidence  presented  in  this  chapter  indicated  that  39*7  per  cent 
of  the  superintendents  were  earning  salaries  which  were  less  than  those 
of  some  of  their  principals  over  whom  they  had  supervisory  responsibi¬ 
lities.  Again,  although  to  a  lesser  extent,  it  was  found  that  certain 
supervisory  personnel  employed  by  school  boards,  and  some  vice-principals 
as  well  as  teachers  were  earning  salaries  greater  than  those  of  their 
superintendents.  Further  evidence  presented  in  this  chapter  demon¬ 
strated  the  extent  to  which  locally-employed  superintendents  and 
inspectors  of  schools,  particularly  those  in  Ontario,  were  earning 
salaries  far  in  excess  of  those  earned  by  provincially-employed 
personnel  who  were  performing  a  somewhat  similar  role. 

The  extent  to  which  first  appointment  to  the  provincial 
superintendency  service  had  resulted  in  either  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  salary  was  also  investigated.  For  45*9  per  cent  of  the  partici¬ 
pants,  first  appointment  to  the  superintendency  had  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  salary;  for  35*3  per  cent  it  had  meant  a  decrease;  and 
for  18.3  per  cent,  the  salary  had  remained  approximately  the  same. 

Actual  salary  increases  ranged  from  $100  to  more  than  $3,000,  al¬ 
though  the  median  salary  increase  varied  from  a  low  of  $400  in 
British  Columbia,  to  a  high  of  $1,000  in  New  Brunswick  and  Newfound¬ 
land.  With  the  exception  of  British  Columbia,  more  than  40  per  cent 
of  the  superintendents  in  each  of  the  other  provinces  indicated  that 
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appointment  to  the  superintendency  had  meant  an  increase  in  salary. 

The  decreases  in  salary  for  the  35-3  per  cent  so  reporting,  ranged 
from  a  low  of  $100  to  a  high  of  more  than  $3,000,  although  the  median 
decreases  varied  from  $200  in  Newfoundland^ to  $1,107  in  British 
Columbia . 

It  would  appear  from  data  presented  in  this  chapter  that  in 
the  period,  1946-1960,  there  had  been  a  marked  decline  in  the  percentage 
of  superintendents  experiencing  any  increase  in  salary  upon  first 
appointment,  as  compared  with  the  previous  fifteen-year  period,  1931- 
1945 •  It  would  appear  that  many  new  appointees  to  the  provincial 
service  were  called  upon  to  take  a  rather  large  decrease  in  salary 
upon  first  appointment. 

Senior  department  of  education  officials  were  also  questioned 
regarding  the  adequacy  of  superintendents’  salaries.  While  in  British 
Columbia,  Alberta,  and  Manitoba  senior  department  officials  considered 
their  provincial  salaries  to  be  adequate,  in  the  remaining  six  pro¬ 
vinces  concern  was  expressed  over  their  inadequacy. 

Investigation  revealed  that  in  the  five-year  period,  1959- 
1963,  two  or  three  salary  increases  had  been  awarded  to  superinten¬ 
dents  in  each  of  eight  provinces  participating  in  this  study. 


' 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


ANNUAL  VACATION  PROVISIONS  FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS 

All  provincial  governments  grant  their  superintendents  a  paid 
annual  vacation  each  year.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  vacation  time 
allowed  is  three  weeks,  but  in  several  provinces  employees  with  many 
years1  service  are  entitled  to  a  maximum  of  four  weeks.  Such  is  the  case 
in  the  provinces  of  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Ontario,  and  the  conditions  under  which  this  additional  vacation  time 
is  allowed  is  illustrated  in  Table  LXXVI.  Certain  provinces  have  a 
shorter  vacation  allowance  for  those  in  the  beginning  years  of  service. 

In  British  Columbia, for  example,  superintendents  in  their  first  three 
years  of  service  are  entitled  to  only  two  Weeks T  vacation,  while  in 
Manitoba, this  two  weeksT  limit  applies  to  those  in  their  first  year 
of  service  only. 

In  Alberta,  for  superintendents  in  their  first  year  of  service, 
the  vacation  allowance  is  approximately  one  week.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  each  provincial  employee  is  allowed  holiday  leave  at  the 
rate  of  1-3/4  days  for  each  full  calendar  month  of  his  employment 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year.  Therefore,  a  superintendent  who 
began  his  service  with  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education  on  August 
15th,  I960,  would  have  been  entitled  in  1961  to  holidays  at  the  rate 
of  1-3/4  days  for  each  of  the  months  of  September  to  December  inclusive, 
or  a  total  of  seven  days.  In  Alberta  also,  after  the  completion  of 
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TABLE  LXXVI 

MAXIMUM  ANNUAL  VACATION  PROVISIONS  FOR  PROVINCIAL  SUPERINTENDENTS 
AS  OUTLINED  IN  DEPARTMENTAL  REGULATIONS 


Province 

Maximum  Vacation 
Allowance  Possible 

Conditions  Under  Which  Maximum 
Vacation  Allowance  is  Granted 

British  Columbia 

4  weeks 

After  20  years’  service  with 
the  Civil  Service 

Alberta 

4  weeks 

After  24  years9  service  with 
the  Civil  Service 

Saskatchewan 

4  weeks 

After  a  total  of  25  years’ 
combined  teaching  and  Civil 
Service  experience,  of  which 
at  least  15  years  must  be  in 
the  Civil  Service 

Ontario 

4  weeks 

After  a  total  of  25  years9 
service  with  the  Civil 

Service 

Manitoba 

3  weeks 

No  additional  time  awarded 
for  long  service 

New  Brunswick 

3  weeks 

No  additional  time  awarded 
for  long  service 

Nova  Scotia 

3  weeks 

No  additional  time  awarded 
for  long  service 

Prince  Edward  Island 

3  weeks 

No  additional  time  awarded 
for  long  service 

Newfoundland 

3  weeks 

No  additional  time  awarded 
for  long  service 

24  years*  service  with  the  Department,  holidays  are  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  2-1/3  days  for  each  month  of  service,  and  thus  a  total 
of  four  weeks*  annual  leave  is  obtainable. 

Table  LXXVII  shows  the  vacation  allowances  to  which  Canadian 
provincially-employed  superintendents  were  entitled  in  1961.  While 
82.1  per  cent  were  entitled  to  a  total  of  three  weeks*  vacation,  13.8 
per  cent  of  the  superintendents  were  entitled  to  four  weeks.  Only  in 
the  provinces  of  British  Columbia,  Manitoba  and  Alberta  were  there 
any  superintendents  receiving  less  than  three  weeks*  annual  vacation. 
Although  23-4  per  cent  of  the  staff  in  British  Columbia  reported 
receiving  only  two  weeks,  in  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  all  superintendents  were  entitled  to  the  same  vacation  leave 
of  three  weeks. 

I.  SUPERINTENDENTS*  OPINIONS  CONCERNING  THE  ADEQUACY  OF 

THEIR  VACATION  ALLOWANCES 

Superintendents  entitled  to  four  weeks*  vacation  were  invited 
to  express  their  opinions  concerning  the  adequacy  of  this  allowance, 
and  these  observations  appear  in  Table  LXXVIII.  Of  the  64  superin¬ 
tendents  entitled  to  four  weeks*  vacation,  87.5  per  cent  considered 
the  allowance  adequate,  while  12.5  per  cent  regarded  it  as  inade¬ 
quate  . 

A  large  proportion  of  the  superintendents  (82.1  per  cent) 
received  three  weeks*  annual  vacation  in  the  1961  year,  and  as  Table 
LXXIX  shows,  48.6  per  cent  of  them  considered  this  allowance  adequate. 
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while  51-4  per  cent  considered  it  inadequate. 

Of  the  19  superintendents  from  the  provinces  of  British 
Columbia,  Alberta  and  Manitoba  entitled  to  less  than  three  weeks1 
vacation,  84.2  per  cent  considered  the  allowance  inadequate  and  these 
data  are  presented  in  Table  LXXX. 

Superintendents  on  their  Questionnaire  were  invited  to  express 
their  views  concerning  this  matter  of  vacation  provisions,  and  as  a 
result,  many  interesting  observations  were  made  by  a  great  number  of 
respondents.  From  an  analysis  of  these  comments,  it  would  appear  that 
the  general  classifications  which  follow  constitute  a  summary  of  those 
observations  made  with  the  greatest  frequency. 

The  most  frequently  occurring  comment  was  that  a  vacation  of 
three  weeks  or  less  was  quite  inadequate.  Many  making  this  observation 
indicated  that  the  vacation  provision  should  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
four  weeks.  Typical  comments  within  this  category  were  the  following: 

To  be  placed  on  the  absolute  minimum  Civil  Service 
vacation  allowance  (i.e.  two  weeks)  after  twenty  years * 
service  in  the  schools  of  the  province  is  a  poor  reward 
for  entering  the  British  Columbia  Civil  Service. 

Three  weeks  is  perhaps  adequate  for  rest  and 
variation,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  time  for  study  or 
travel . 

An  allowance  of  three  weeks  for  beginning  super¬ 
intendents  and  four  weeks  for  experienced  men  would 
be  far  more  desirable. 

The  short  vacation  period  is  one  of  the  severest 
penalties  paid  by  superintendents. 
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Three  weeks  is  entirely  inadequate  when  you 
consider  the  number  of  hours  a  week  a  superintendent 
works  as  compared  to  other  professional  groups. 

In  Saskatchewan  three  weeks  is  the  statutory 
minimum  for  all  employees  who  have  been  with  the 
same  employer  for  five  years  or  more.  Therefore, 
we  should  be  entitled  to  at  least  four  weeks. 

Many  superintendents  who  considered  that  at  least  a  month’s 
vacation  was  necessary,  commented  that  arrangements  to  make  this 
feasible  would  present  little  difficulty  at  all.  In  particular, 
several  of  the  Ontario  inspectors  made  this  observation  and  typical 
of  their  comments  were  the  following: 

Besides  the  three  weeks’  holiday,  there  are 
three  other  weeks  in  the  summer  when  the  pressure  of 
work  is  not  great.  It  would  not  create  difficulties 
to  be  absent  for  a  month. 

As  another  inspector  and  I  share  an  office  it 
would  be  very  simple  to  arrange  for  each  to  handle 
the  other’s  work  for  a  longer  vacation  period  without 
any  loss  of  efficiency. 

Summer  is  a  slack  time  once  our  June  reports 
have  been  completed.  A  month  could  easily  be  granted 
without  any  harm  to  education. 

Several  superintendents,  suggesting  that  vacation  provisions 
were  inadequate, referred  to  the  number  of  extra  hours  that  they  were 
required  to  put  in  during  the  year,  and  therefore  considered  that 
they  were  entitled  to  at  least  more  than  three  weeks’  vacation  time. 
Typical  comments  of  the  superintendents  expressing  this  viewpoint 
were  the  following: 

We  often  lose  statutory  holidays  through 
special  assignments;  our  duties  are  not  subject  to 
working  hours  and  we  do  a  great  deal  of  work  after 
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regular  hours.  In  view  of  all  this  I  feel  that 
a  full  month Ts  vacation  would  not  be  an  unfair 
request . 

Some  provision  should  be  made  for  additional 
vacation  time  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  many 
days  away  from  home  spent  in  evening  meetings  etc . , 
which  are  required  by  the  very  nature  of  our  work. 

Considering  the  amounts  of  extra  day  and 
evening  time  spent  during  the  year,  three  weeks  is 
completely  inadequate  if  one  wishes  to  do  further 
studies  and  have  a  holiday  in  order  to  rest  up  for 
another  year. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  reported  pressure  and 
the  strain,  some  respondents  felt  that  more  vacation  time  was  most 
necessary.  Their  comments  appeared  as  follows: 

From  British  Columbia: 

Two  periods  of  two  weeks  each  or  one  period  of 
four  weeks7  duration  would  be  more  realistic  and 
would  help  to  reduce  the  superintendent  mortality  rate. 

British  Columbia  has  a  poor  record  in  this  department, 
and  therefore  superintendents  should  definitely  be 
granted  more  holiday  time. 

From  Alberta: 

On  the  job  one  is  constantly  in  demand,  and 
therefore  an  opportunity  to  get  away  is  necessary 
both  for  relaxation  and  to  adjust  cne^s  thinking 
regarding  the  position. 

From  Saskatchewan: 

For  the  release  from  the  strain  of  ever-present 
responsibility  I  feel  that  there  should  be  a  minimum 
of  four  weeks. 

From  Ontario: 

Considering  salary  and  pressures  I  feel  that 
four  weeks  would  give  one  the  time  to  get  away  from 
the  situation. 
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There  is  constant  tension  in  the  inspectors 
work  and  a  longer  vacation  would  therefore  be  bene¬ 
ficial  for  health  reasons. 

I  always  feel  the  need  of  an  extra  week  — 
i.e.  a  total  of  four  weeks  altogether  in  order  to 
be  freed  from  responsibility,  so  as  to  catch  up  on 
professional  reading,  and  to  adjust  one*s  per¬ 
spective  . 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  in  certain  provinces  inspectors 
who  have  given  long  years  of  service  are  entitled  to  longer  vacation 
periods.  Many  respondents  considered  that  the  number  of  years  of 
service  required  to  qualify  for  this  privilege  was  unduly  and 
unnecessarily  long.  Some  of  the  typical  comments  made  in  this 
regard  were  as  follows: 

From  Alberta: 

After  ten  years *  service  one  should  be  entitled 
to  four  weeks.  To  have  to  wait  twenty-four  years  for 
this  privilege  is  ridiculous. 

From  Saskatchewan: 

We  get  four  weeks*  vacation  only  after  25  years * 
combined  service  i.e.  teaching  and  civil  service 
together.  The  maximum  amount  of  teaching  service 
that  can  be  included  is  10  years  and  the  minimum 
amount  of  public  service  is  15  years. 

From  Ontario: 

I  was  appointed  an  inspector  at  the  age  of  38, 

Only  when  I  am  63  years  of  age  (i.e.  after  25  years* 
service)  will  I  qualify  for  four  weeks*  holiday. 

However,  I  must  retire  at  age  65. 

As  an  employee  of  the  provincial  government  for 
more  than  25  years  I  receive  four  weeks*  vacation 
with  pay.  However,  this  is  only  for  members  of  the 
’’Quarter  Century  Club,”  and  most  of  my  colleagues 
get  three  weeks*  vacation  only.  This  is  certainly 
inadequate . 
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A  man  should  be  entitled  to  four  weeks’ 
vacation  after  spending  25  years  in  education. 

The  regulation  in  our  province  stipulates  four 
weeks’  vacation  only  after  25  years  as  an  inspector. 

Now,  no  one  can  become  an  inspector  until  after  many 
years  of  teaching  experience  but  these  years  do  not 
count  towards  the  Quarter  Century  Club. 

After  a  total  of  39  years  spent  in  education  I 
am  still  entitled  to  only  three  weeks’  vacation. 

In  the  province  of  Manitoba  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  in 
June  almost  all  of  the  inspectors  are  brought  into  Winnipeg  where  they 
are  given  a  summer  assignment  for  approximately  a  month  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  Some  are  placed  in  charge  of  the  marking  of 
Departmental  Examinations,  some  act  as  directors  of  the  summer  schools, 
and  a  few  become  instructors  in  these  schools.  The  majority  of  the 
men,  of  necessity,  leave  their  families  behind  and  come  into  the  city 
of  Winnipeg  to  fulfill  this  summer  assignment.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  these  summer  assignments  in  the  1961  year  is  aptly  described  in 
the  following  extract  taken  from  the  Manitoba  Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Education  of  that  year. 

All  members  of  the  staff,  except  five,  were  given 
special  summer  assignments.  Twelve  were  assigned  to 
administrative  positions  in  Department  of  Education 
summer  schools  and  six  taught  courses  therein;  twelve 
were  in  charge  of  the  supervision  of  the  marking  and 
scoring  of  grade  IX  departmental  examinations  and  the 
completion  of  grade  X  statements  of  standing  .  .  .  ; 
six  assisted  the  Supervisor  of  Examinations  with  the 
conduct  of  the  High  School  Examination  Board  examina¬ 
tions  in  Grades  XI  and  XII  .  .  .  ;  three  were  assigned 
to  administrative  positions  with  the  department  and 
the  remaining  five  were  given  no  special  summer  duties 
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outside  their  fields.^ 

Because  of  this  particular  situation  there  were  adverse 
comments  from  many  of  the  Manitoba  inspectors,  and  the  following  are 
selected  as  being  representative: 

All  inspectors  are  entitled  to  three  weeks  only, 
but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  give  adequate  rest  for 
the  busy  year  that  inspectors  have.  If  an  inspector 
was  not  required  to  undertake  the  summer  assignment 
it  would  not  be  quite  so  noticeable. 

Since  nearly  all  the  inspectors  in  this  province 
have  summer  duties  with  no  extra  pay,  I  think  we 
should  have  at  least  four  weeks*  vacation. 

Additional  time  during  the  summer  should  be 
available  for  professional  reading  and  development. 

The  special  summer  assignments  consuming  three  to 
four  weeks  leave  little  time  for  this,  and  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  take  courses. 

In  view  of  the  above  comments  which  may  be  regarded  as  typical, 
and  having  in  mind  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  summer  assignment 
which  is  given  to  each  Department  inspector,  the  following  statement 
from  a  recent  report  is  of  interest: 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  receiving,  confirming 
and  making  student  promotions,  the  inspector  must  also 
investigate  complaints  arising  out  of  promotions.  He 
should  also  be  available  for  consultation  with  trustees 
on  matters  such  as  the  hiring  of  teachers  and  the  planning 
and  construction  of  new  schools  and  additional  facilities. 

In  both  of  these  matters  he  is  vitally  concerned  and  his 
advice  is  constantly  sought.  In  addition,  some  time  must 
be  devoted  to  assessing  the  work  of  the  past  year  in 
preparation  for  the  writing  of  his  annual  report,  and  to 
planning  and  organizing  for  the  coming  year.  Finally, 
there  should  be  time  available  outside  of  the  school 


iGovernment  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  1961,  (Winnipeg:  R.  S.  Evans,  Queen1 s 
Printer,  19^1),  p.  28. 
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year,  for  consultation  and  conference  with  other 
inspectors  and  research.  Too  often,  these  duties 
must  either  be  performed  in  addition  to  summer 
assignments  outside  their  inspectorates  made  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  or  be  left  until  September 
when  the  inspector  should  be  completely  free  to 
assist  with  the  many  problems  which  inevitably  arise 
during  the  opening  of  school  particularly  with 
inexperienced  teacher s.^ 

Many  of  the  Newfoundland  supervisors  when  questioned  on  this 
matter  indicated  that  they  were  often  asked  to  teach  at  the  Proba¬ 
tioners  T  Summer  School  held  in  St.  John’s  during  the  summer. 
According  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  the  Province: 

We  use  supervisors  as  instructors  in  the 
Probationers’  Summer  School  because  of  their  experi¬ 
ence.  They  have  supervised  these  beginning  young 
people  and  have  had  them  in  their  districts. 

Therefore,  they  know  what  they  are  up  against.  We 
also  engage  about  half  a  dozen  senior  teachers  from 
around  the  province  to  come  in  and  give  the  courses 
with  them  ....  This  is  all  part  of  the  super¬ 
visor’s  duties.  After  all,  what  else  would  they 
do  during  the  summer?  They  are  Civil  Servants  and 
these  are  the  Civil  Service  regulations .3 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  perhaps  these  supervisors  would 
have  been  able  to  keep  themselves  quite  busy  enough  within  their 
school  districts  during  the  summer  without  having  to  make  the  trip 
to  St.  John’s  and  instruct  at  the  Probationers’  Summer  School.  To 
this  the  Deputy  Minister  replied: 


^Government  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  Report  of  the 
Manitoba  Royal  Commission  on  Education,  1959 ,  p.  115- 

3 Statement  by  Mr.  P.  Hanley,  personal  interview,  ojc.  cit . 
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No,  I  donTt  think  they  could.  A  job  is  what  you  make 
it  quite  often.  Some  of  them  are  conscientious 
enough  to  want  to  do  this  type  of  work  in  their 
district,  and  would  do  it,  I  suppose,  but  others 
would  simply  spend  the  time  at  home.  Now,  not  all 
of  them  instruct  in  the  Probationers’  Summer  School. 

Some  of  them  come  in  to  St.  John’s  and  work  for  a 
month  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
assembling  the  annual  returns  from  the  schools, 
correcting  these  results  and  doing  clerical  work 
for  us. A- 

Comments  made  by  the  Newfoundland  district  supervising 
inspectors  themselves  were  as  follows: 

Special  provisions  are  needed  to  give 
Newfoundland  supervisors  at  least  a  month’s  vacation. 

When  schools  close  we  are  called  in  to  St.  John’s 
either  to  work  at  the  Department  of  Education  or  to 
teach  at  the  Probationary  Teachers’  Summer  School. 

In  my  case  this  means  six  weeks  away  from  my  family 
at  a  time  of  the  year  when  most  people  are  holidaying. 
This  is  the  most  unpleasant  feature  of  the  job. 

Not  all  the  superintendents’  comments,,  however ,  were  of 
critical  nature  regarding  vacation  provisions.  A  minority  of 
superintendents  made  comments  such  as  the  following. 

Three  weeks  is  sufficient .  We  are  ”on  call” 
for  another  five  weeks,  but  the  load  is  relatively 
light  for  these  five  weeks.  In  practice  we  are 
”on  call.”  However,  we  have  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  take  any  routine  work  to  our  summer  cottages  if 
no  urgent  work  is  forthcoming. 

Since  each  of  us  is  his  own  boss  more  or  less, 
three  weeks’  vacation  is  not  a  hardship  in  any  sense. 

This  is  just  an  occupational  hazard.  I  knew 
it  before  I  took  the  job  so  it  has  to  be  adequate. 


^Ibid . 
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There  is  so  much  to  be  done  during  the  summer 
months  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  away  for  even 
three  weeks. 

It  is  difficult  to  leave  the  area  in  the  summer 
and  therefore  more  holiday  time  would  be  of  no 
advantage . 

While  according  to  provincial  regulations  superintendents  were 
entitled  to  varying  vacation  periods,  it  appeared  that  there  were 
differences, not  only  in  the  amount  of  vacation  time  to  which  these 
superintendents  were  entitled,  but  also  in  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  taken.  Of  interest  were  these  typical  comments. 

From  British  Columbia: 

I  take  my  vacation  only  after  all  vacancies 
have  been  filled. 

From  Alberta: 

Three  weeks  would  be  sufficient  vacation  if  it 
were  possible  to  take  it  all  at  one  stretch.  However, 
this  has  never  been  possible  in  my  position. 

From  Manitoba: 

Rarely  are  vacations  taken  at  any  other  time 
than  the  summer.  It  is  almost  mandatory  to  take  onefs 
vacation  in  August  due  to  the  summer  assignment  in 
July. 


Summer  duties  mean  that  July  is  out  as  far  as 
holidays  are  concerned.  Therefore,  we  take  them  in 
August . 

Our  vacation  must  be  taken  in  July  or  August  unless 
particular  reasons  are  submitted  for  wanting  to  take 
it  at  another  time. 

From  Ontario: 

It  is  difficult  to  dissociate  oneself  from  the 
work  even  for  three  weeks.  We  are  urged  to  take  our 
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vacation  during  July  or  August,  but  I  still  usually 
receive  calls  from  boards  during  my  summer  vacation. 

Unless  one  gets  right  out  of  town  oneTs  vaca¬ 
tion  time  is  seriously  cut  into  by  boards  and 
trustees . 

Many  inspectors  would  like  to  take  an  occasional 
vacation  during  the  winter,  but  we  must  take  it 
during  July  or  August  when  schools  are  closed. 

From  New  Brunswick: 

Our  vacation  time  would  be  adequate  if  only  we 
could  obtain  three  consecutive  weeks,  but  this  is 
usually  impossible. 

I  take  only  one  week  of  my  vacation  at  a  time 
and  I  only  ever  take  two-thirds  of  my  holidays  each 
year  due  to  the  pressure  of  work. 

From  Nova  Scotia: 

I  take  holidays  in  July  or  August  with  a  day  or 
two  scattered  through  the  year  -  whenever  feasible 
or  possible. 

From  Prince  Edward  Island: 

No  time  is  specified  for  a  vacation  period. 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August  when  schools  are 
closed  school  boards  are  continually  seeking  advice 
and  direction  in  the  hiring  of  teachers,  in  the 
improvement  of  school  properties  and  in  the  purchase 
of  equipment. 

I  just  take  odd  days  during  July  and  August. 

Due  to  summer  session  study,  work  pressures  or  staff  problems 
it  would  appear  that  several  superintendents  have  been  unable  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  full  vacation  period.  Typical  comments 
from  superintendents  in  this  position  were  the  following: 
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From  British  Columbia: 

Far  too  frequently  our  superintendents,  under 
pressure  of  staffing  etc.,  take  no  holidays  to 
speak  of. 

I  have  had  my  full  three  weeks ’  holidays  only 
once  in  sixteen  years. 

The  pressure  of  duties  usually  interferes  with 
the  taking  of  my  vacation,  and  I  have  therefore  taken 
it  fully  only  twice  in  my  eleven  years’  service  with 
the  Department. 

For  years  it  was  not  possible  to  take  holidays 
in  the  summer  because  of  staffing  problems.  Once 
school  started  again  it  was  impossible  to  take  them. 

From  Alberta: 

Whether  or  not  holidays  are  taken  depends  upon 
whether  a  full  complement  of  teachers  has  been  secured. 

From  Manitoba: 

During  July  I  teach  as  part  of  my  summer  assignment, 
then  come  the  Grade  IX  promotions:  Often,  therefore,  I 
do  not  take  all  of  my  holidays . 

From  Ontario: 

I  am  usually  employed  as  an  inspector  in  summer 
school  and  therefore  am  only  able  to  take  a  small 
portion  of  the  time  allotted. 

For  the  first  ten  years  I  missed  all  or  a  part  of 
my  vacation. 

If  a  summer  session  course  is  taken ,  our  vacation 
is  lost  altogether.  Often,  we  are  required  to  teach 
and  cannot  take  our  vacation. 

From  New  Brunswick: 

I  have  not  been  able  to  take  the  three  weeks  as 
holidays  for  the  past  several  years  due  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  teachers  and  administrative  work. 
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From  Newfoundland: 

Vacation  time  comes  usually  at  the  end  of  the 
Probationers’  Summer  School  —  this  year  August  18th. 

If  schools  open  on  September  1st . ,  we  should  therefore 
be  able  to  get  nine  days’  holiday.  I  have  never  had 
more  than  two  weeks’  vacation  since  I  joined  the 
service  eight  years  ago. 

II.  SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XIV 

All  provincial  departments  of  education  grant  their  superin¬ 
tendents  a  paid  annual  vacation  each  year.  In  the  majority  of  provinces 
the  vacation  time  allowed  is  three  weeks,  but  in  four  provinces 
(British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Ontario),  certain  employees 
who  have  completed  a  great  many  years’  service  are  entitled  to  a 
maximum  of  four  weeks.  In  1961  it  would  appear  that  82.1  per  cent  of 
the  participants  were  entitled  to  a  vacation  of  three  weeks,  while 
13.8  per  cent  were  entitled  to  four  weeks.  The  remaining  4*1  per  cent 
received  vacations  of  two  weeks  or  one  week  only. 

While  87.5  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  entitled  to  a  four 
weeks’  vacation  considered  this  to  be  an  adequate  allowance,  only 

48.6  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  receiving  three  weeks’  holiday 
regarded  this  allowance  as  adequate.  A  further  51-4  per  cent  con¬ 
sidered  it  inadequate.  Any  period  of  less  than  three  weeks  for 
annual  vacation  appeared  to  be  regarded  as  inadequate  by  the  great 
majority  of  superintendents.  Of  the  464  superintendents  surveyed, 

52.6  per  cent  considered  their  vacation  allowance  adequate,  while 
another  47-4  per  cent  regarded  their  allowance  as  inadequate. 
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Superintendents  on  their  questionnaire  were  invited  to  express 
their  views  on  the  matter  of  vacation  allowance.  About  half  of  the 
superintendents  (47.4  per  cent)  considered  their  vacation  allowance 
inadequate,  and  made  statements  to  this  effect  in  which  they  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction. 

Many  of  the  Manitoba  and  Newfoundland  inspectors,  in  particular, 
expressed  dissatisfaction  at  having  to  report  to  the  Department  of 
Education  during  the  summer  to  undertake  a  summer  assignment.  These 
assignments  appeared  to  be  not  only  time  consuming  (time  which  might 
be  more  profitably  spent  in  their  own  school  districts),  but  also 
necessitated  their  being  away  from  home  and  family  at  this  particular 
time  of  the  year,  which  was  a  hardship. 

While  there  appeared  to  be  varying  provincial  regulations 
regarding  vacation  allowances  for  superintendents, there  were  also 
varying  conditions  under  which  these  holidays  were  taken.  In 
addition,  it  seemed  that  because  of  work  pressures  many  superinten¬ 
dents  appeared  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  their  full  holiday 
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CHAPTER  XV 


RETIREMENT  AND  PENSION  PROVISIONS  FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS 

iithout  going  into  the  intricacies  of  the  various  pension  plans 
available  to  superintendents ,  their  purpose  is  to  permit  retirement 
at  a  certain  age  with  the  assurance  of  enough  income  to  enable  them  to 
live  respectably  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  actual  want.  To  achieve 
this  end,  superintendents  are  required  to  contribute  regularly  from 
their  salaries  to  add  to  the  amount  of  funds  allocated  by  the  province. 
Soundness  of  the  pension  base,  the  size  of  the  contribution  of 
superintendent  and  employer,  guarantees  of  withdrawal  from  service 
and  the  like,  are  among  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  evaluating 
a  pension  plan. 

The  various  provincial  retirement  systems  in  operation  are 
most  commonly  of  the  joint-contributory  type,  operating  in  some  cases 
under  a  cash  disbursement  plan,  and  in  others  on  an  actuarial  basis. 
Since  the  information  with  respect  to  retirement  gathered  for  this 
study  was  concerned  chiefly  with  the  superintendents  under  a  retire¬ 
ment  system,  and  did  not  include  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  operation 
of  existing  systems,  only  a  few  of  the  salient  characteristics  of 
those  retirement  systems  are  hereby  indicated . 

Pension  Contributions 

Canadian  superintendents  employed  by  provincial  departments 
of  education  are  required  to  contribute  a  certain  percentage  of 
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salary  towards  the  cost  of  their  pensions.  It  would  appear  that  these 
percentages  vary  from  a  minimum  of  five,  to  a  maximum  of  ten  per  cent. 
While  these  amounts  are  deducted  regularly  from  superintendents T  pay 
cheques, a  matching  sum  is  contributed  by  the  provincial  government 
concerned . 

Retirement  Age 

Closely  associated  with  pensions  are  the  scheduled  ages  for 
retirement,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  normal  age  for  the  retirement 
of  superintendents  and  inspectors  in  the  various  provinces  of  Canada 
is  65  years. 

While  in  all  provinces  retirement  is  normally  compulsory  for 
a  superintendent  upon  attaining  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  there  is 
a  provision  for  the  retention  of  a  superintendent  after  the  age  of 
retirement.  If,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion,  it  is  decided  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  retain  the 
services  of  an  employee  who  has  attained  the  age  of  retirement,  the 
services  of  such  an  employee  may  be  retained  subject  to  certain 
provisions.  There  is  also  provision  in  all  provinces  for  an  optional 
retirement  between  the  ages  of  sixty  and  sixty-five  years.  A  super¬ 
intendent  may  retire,  if  he  wishes,  at  any  time  between  his  sixtieth 
and  sixty-fifth  birthdays  provided  he  has  then  been  employed  for  at 
least  a  certain  minimum  number  of  years. 

Pensionable  Service 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  an  employee Ts  pension  should 
not  be  equal  to  or  more  than  his  salary.  In  the  pension  acts  of  most 
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provinces  a  limit  is  imposed  on  the  amount  of  pension  that  an  employee 
can  receive.  This  is  done  by  restricting  the  period  of  his  service 
on  which  pension  payments  are  based  to  a  maximum  of  thirty-five  years. 
It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  period  of  pensionable  service 
does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  contributory  period.  A  super¬ 
intendent  may  start  contributing  at  age  26  and  cease  contributing 
at  age  60,  but  his  pensionable  service  runs  from  age  30  to  age  65. 

This  arrangement  works  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  enter  the  service 
young;  they  usually  start  at  lower  salaries  and  thus  make  smaller 
contributions  to  begin  with,  and  avoid  a  high  rate  of  contribution 
during  their  final  years  of  service.  They  also  receive  better  pen¬ 
sions  if  they  have  to  retire  early  on  account  of  disability.  It 
would  appear  that  these  effects  are  intentional,  being  designed  to 
encourage  young  people  to  enter  the  Civil  Service  and  make  it  a  life¬ 
time  career. 

The  Administration  of  Pension  Schemes 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  various  provincial  superannuation 
schemes  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Retirement  Board,  some  members 
of  whom  are  provincial  officials  serving  ex-officio,  while  others 
represent  the  employees.  All  these  boards  have  an  executive  officer 
or  secretary,  assisted  by  a  full-time  staff. 

I.  THE  DEGREE  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  PROVINCIAL  RETIREMENT  AND 
PENSION  SCHEMES  AS  EXPRESSED  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS 


On  their  individual  questionnaires  superintendents  were  asked 
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the  question,  "Do  you  think  that  satisfactory  provisions  are  made  for 
superintendent s’  or  inspectors1  retirement  pension  in  your  province?" 
Table  LXXXI  shows  the  respondents1  replies  to  this  question.  From 
across  Canada  the  great  majority  (74-1  per  cent)  of  superintendents 
and  inspectors  considered  that  satisfactory  provisions  for  retire¬ 
ment  pension  had  been  made.  With  the  exception  of  Saskatchewan,  more 
than  half  of  the  superintendents  in  each  province  considered  the 
pension  provisions  satisfactory,  and  only  in  Manitoba  and  Newfoundland 
(where  the  percentages  were  63.6  and  76.5  respectively)  did  the  number 
of  superintendents  expressing  satisfaction  fall  below  eighty  per  cent. 

II .  THE  FORMULAE  BY  WHICH  THE  VARIOUS 

PROVINCIAL  PENSION  PAYMENTS  ARE  DETERMINED 


British  Columbia 

In  British  Columbia, the  retirement  pension  was  found  to  be 
based  on  the  average  salary  for  the  last  ten  years  of  service  before 
retirement.  The  formula  for  computing  the  retirement  pension  was 
the  number  of  years  of  service  (up  to  a  maximum  of  35)  multiplied  by 
2%  of  the  average  salary  for  the  last  ten  years.-'-  It  should  be 
noted  also  in  this  province,  that  for  pension  purposes, only  that 
part  of  a  superintendent’s  salary  which  was  received  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  was  considered  when  calculating  pension  payments. 


^Government  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  Civil  Service 
Superannuation  Act,  Chapter  57,  (Victoria:  A.  Sutton,  Queen’s 
Printer,  1962),  S.  19,  (7),  p.  432. 
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This  meant  that  superintendents  in  British  Columbia  upon  retirement 
received  pension  payments,  based  not  upon  their  total  salary  (which 
is  made  up  of  both  the  Department  of  Education  payment  plus  the 
administrative  allowances  paid  by  the  local  school  district  boards), 
but  only  upon  that  portion  of  the  salary  received  from  the  Department 
of  Education. ^  Several  district  superintendents  in  British  Columbia 
referring  to  this  particular  point  commented  as  follows: 

Provisions  are  reasonable,  but  pension  is  not 
based  on  onefs  total  salary. 

Our  salaries  are  paid  partly  by  the  Department 
of  Education,  and  partly  by  our  School  Board.  However, 
the  local  board  salary  does  not  apply  towards  super¬ 
annuation  and  I  think  it  should. 

Alberta 


In  Alberta,  the  pension  for  superintendents  who  must  retire  at 
age  65  is  computed  in  the  following  manner: 

The  normal  pension  payable  to  an  employee  upon 
his  retirement  shall  be  an  annual  amount  equal  to  two 
per  cent  of  the  average  annual  salary  paid  to  him 
during  the  last  five  years  of  his  pensionable  service, 
multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  years  of  his  pen¬ 
sionable  service,  computed  to  the  nearest  complete 
month  thereof,  or  by  thirty-five,  whichever  number 
is  the  less. 3 

Table  LXXXI,  page  428,  shows  that  87-3  pen  cent  of  the  Alberta 
respondents  considered  pension  provisions  adequate. 


^As  of  July,  1962,  the  retirement  pension  for  District  Super¬ 
intendents  of  Schools  in  B.C.  is  now  calculated  on  total  salary,  i.e. 
on  the  Department  of  Education  salary  plus  the  administrative  allowanc 
paid  by  local  boards  to  their  superintendents. 

3sovernment  of  the  Brovince  of  Alberta,  The  Public  Service 
Pension  Act,  Chapter  264  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Alberta,  1955, 
(Edmonton:  L.S.  Wall,  Queenfs  Printer,  1961),  S.  19,  (l),  p.  8. 
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Saskatchewan 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  provisions  for  retire¬ 
ment  pension  was  voiced  by  the  superintendents  from  Saskatchewan. 

As  seen  in  Table  LXXXI,  page  428,  61.2  per  cent  of  the  men  in  this 
province  did  not  consider  the  provisions  at  all  satisfactory.  The 
formula  for  arriving  at  pensions  in  this  province  in  1961  was  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  average  yearly  salary  of  the  employees  during  the  last 
ten  consecutive  years,  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  his  years  of 
continuous  service.  However,  at  the  time  this  study  was  conducted 
there  had  been  established  a  statutory  ceiling  figure  above  which  no 
pension  payment  could  rise.  This  figure,  set  at  $4, 200 .00,  constituted 
the  maximum  pension  that  any  superintendent  could  earn. 

On  April  1st.  1962,  however,  a  change  in  the  Public  Service 
Superannuation  Act  became  effective  and  as  a  result, 

a  superannuation  allowance  shall  be  calculated 
upon  the  average  yearly  salary  of  the  employee 
during  the  six  consecutive  years  of  highest  salary 
and  shall  be  one-fiftieth  part  of  such  salary  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  total  number  of  his  years  of  continuous 
service .4 

Due  to  this  most  recent  change  in  legislation,  the  maximum 
ceiling  figure  payable  has  been  raised  from  $4,200.00  to  $6,000.00. 
This  total  additional  increase  of  $1,800.00,  however,  is  to  be  spread 


^Government  of  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  The  Public 
Service  Superannuation  Act,  Chapter  59  of  the  Statutes  of  1962, 
(Regina:  Lawrence  Amon,  QueenTs  Printer,  June,  1962),  Section 
13  -  (1),  p.  9. 
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out  over  a  five  year  period,  or  at  the  rate  of  $360.00  per  year 
($30.00  per  month).  At  the  time  Saskatchewan  superintendents  completed 
their  questionnaires,  however,  the  ceiling  figure  for  superannuation 
payments  established  by  statute  was  $4, 200 .00, and  it  was  this  fact 
which  accounted  for  the  many  criticisms  of,  and  the  dissatisfaction 
with  the  pension  plan.  Typical  of  superintendents ’  comments  were  the 
following: 

The  pension  today  has  a  maximum  of  only  $4,200.00 
and  this  is  totally  inadequate. 

Saskatchewan  has  a  $4,200.00  ceiling  on  pensions 
which  creates  a  hardship.  I  believe  that  most  pro¬ 
vinces  provide  up  to  7 0%  of  the  average  of  the  last 
five  years’  salary. 

We  have  a  statutory  maximum  which  is  not  related 
to  one’s  terminal  salary. 

The  superintendents’  pension  comes  under  the 
general  superannuation  plan  for  the  whole  Provincial 
Civil  Service.  The  formula  itself  is  satisfactory 
but  there  is  a  limiting  ceiling  of  $4,200.00  which 
prevents  superintendents’  pensions  from  reaching  the 
maximum  according  to  this  formula. 

This  ceiling  is  presently  under  review.  There 
are  prospects  of  considerable  improvement  within  the 
next  five  or  six  years. 

Manitoba 


Table  LXXXI,  page  428,  shows  that  63.6  per  cent  of  the  Manitoba 
inspectors  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  provisions  for  retirement 
in  their  province.  Effective  April  1st,  1961,  a  revision  of  the 
superannuation  plan  took  place,  and  this  new  revision  is  outlined  in 
the  Civil  Service  Superannuation  Act.  Several  of  the  Manitoba 
inspectors  remarked  that  these  recent  changes  in  legislation  had 


. 
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certainly  made  the  provisions  more  satisfactory.  The  formula  upon 

which  retirement  is  calculated  is  as  follows: 

.  .  .  two  per  cent  (one-fiftieth)  of  average  annual 
salary  during  the  past  fifteen  years  of  pensionable 
service,  multiplied  by  the  years  of  pensionable 
service  up  to  a  maximum  of  35 »  •  • 

It  would  appear  that  most  Manitoba  inspectors  are  appointed  to 
the  provincial  service  at  a  comparatively  late  date  in  their  educational 
career.  As  a  result,  these  men  do  not  contribute  to  the  Civil  Service 
Superannuation  Fund  over  a  period  long  enough  to  provide  them  with  an 
adequate  pension.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  pension  received 
from  the  Civil  Service  Superannuation  Fund,  Manitoba  inspectors  are 
eligible  to  claim  from  the  Teachers1'  Pension  Fund  for  those  years  in 
which  they  served  as  teachers.  In  view  of  this  situation  several  of 
the  Manitoba  staff  made  comments  of  which  the  following  are  typical: 

An  inspector  requires  training  and  experience 
so  that  the  majority  of  men  do  not  get  in  enough 
years  as  an  inspector  for  pension  purposes. 

This  situation  is  gradually  improving,  but  in 
Manitoba  the  picture  is  none  too  bright.  This  is 
particularly  true  if  the  inspector  has  had  a 
comparatively  short  service  term  e.g.  12-16  years. 

The  pensions  are  not  adequate  at  the  present 
time .  Many  inspectors  are  appointed  at  a  late  date 
in  their  educational  career,  and  therefore  do  not 
contribute  to  the  pension  fund  over  a  period  long 
enough  to  provide  them  with  an  adequate  pension. 


^Government  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  The  Civil  Service 
Superannuation  Board,  Your  New  Superannuation  Plan,  The  Board, 
(Mimeo . ) ,  June  1961 . 
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Ontario 


As  far  as  inspectors  of  schools  in  Ontario  are  concerned, 

The  amount  of  every  annual  superannuation  and 
disability  allowance  shall  be  computed  by  dividing 
by  50  the  amount  of  the  average  annual  salary  of 
the  contributor  during  the  thirty-six  consecutive 
months  of  his  contributory  service  during  which 
his  salary  was  highest,  and  multiplying  the 
quotient  by  the  total  number  of  full  years  and 
any  part  of  a  year  of  contributory  service,  but 
not  more  than  thirty-five  years  of  service  shall 
be  reckoned. 6 

While  80.8  per  cent  of  the  Ontario  inspectors  indicated  that 
satisfactory  provisions  for  retirement  pension  had  been  made  in  their 
province,  the  following  clauses  in  The  Public  Service  Superannuation 
Act  proved  to  be  the  subject  of  strong  criticism  voiced  by  many  of 
these  same  inspectors.  Strong  exception  was  taken  to  the  following: 

(1)  Every  person  who  had  been  a  contributor  to 
the  Teachers ’  Superannuation  Fund  and  who  was  a 
contributor  to  the  Public  Service  Superannuation 
Fund  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1953,  and  whose 
contributions  and  credits  in  the  Teachers1  Super¬ 
annuation  Fund  have  been  transferred  to  the  Public 
Service  Superannuation  Fund  shall  receive  service 
credit  to  the  extent  of  70  per  cent  of  his  service 
credit  in  the  Teachers’  Superannuation  Fund,  but  in 
no  case  shall  the  number  of  years  of  service  credit 
so  obtained  exceed  twenty  years. 

(2)  Where  a  person  who  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Teachers’  Superannuation  Fund  becomes  a  contributor 
to  the  Public  Service  Superannuation  Fund  after  the 
1st  day  of  July,  1953,  an  amount  equal  to  his 


^Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Bill  1954 ,  An  Act 
to  Amend  the  Public  Service  Superannuation  Act,  (Toronto:  Frank 
Fogg,  Queen’s  Printer,  1962),  Section  4,  1,  p*  2. 
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contributions  and  credits  in  the  Teachers’ 

Superannuation  Fund  with  accumulated  interest 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Public  Service 
Superannuation  Fund  and  thereupon  he  shall  receive 
service  credit  to  the  extent  of  his  service  credit 
in  the  Teachers1  Superannuation  Fund,  but  in  no 
case  shall  the  number  of  years  of  service  credit 
so  obtained  exceed  twenty  years. 7 

That  there  was  strong  dissatisfaction  as  a  result  of  the  above 
clauses  was  seen  from  the  numerous  comments  made  by  inspectors  from 
this  province.  Not  only  were  many  of  the  Ontario  inspectors  who  con¬ 
sidered  the  pension  provisions  to  be  unsatisfactory  strong  in  their 
criticisms  of  these  limiting  clauses,  but  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  considered  such  pension  provisions  to  be  satisfactory,  commented 
on  the  unjustness  of  this  legislation. 

Reference  to  these  particular  clauses  was  made  by  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  Ontario  staff  and  the  following  comments  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  representative  of  the  feelings  of  these  inspectors. 

Our  pensions  are  good  except  that  full 
allowance  should  be  made  for  time  spent  while 
teaching.  A  man  must  have  teaching  experience 
before  becoming  an  inspector,  but  then  he  loses 
30%  of  that  time  on  assuming  the  role  of  inspector. 

In  changing  from  the  Teachers ’  Superannuation 
Fund  to  the  Pension  Plan,  which  is  done  upon 
accepting  the  position  of  inspector,  you  are 
credited  with  only  70%  of  your  years  in  the  Teachers ’ 

Fund.  There  is  no  real  necessity  for  this  at  all. 


^Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  The  Public  Service 
Superannuation  Act,  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario,  I960, (Toronto: 
Frank  Fogg,  Queen’s  Printer,  1961),  S.  26,  (1,2),  p.  13 • 
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Thirty  per  cent  of  a  transferees  pension  is 
lost  when  transferring  from  the  Teachers ’  Fund  to 
the  Civil  Service  Fund,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
a  minimum  of  seven  years T  teaching  service  is 
required  before  one  can  even  be  appointed  to  the 
inspectoral  service. 

Only  70 %  of  previous  superannuation  accumulated 
as  a  teacher  is  recognized.  Since  this  experience 
as  a  teacher  and/or  principal  is  a  positive  factor 
in  the  work  as  supervisor  and  stands  in  the  same 
field,  full  superannuation  for  teacher  service  should 
be  recognized. 

Persons  who  enter  the  Civil  Service  from  the 
Ontario  Teachers’  Superannuation  Fund  lose  30$  of 
their  service  time.  No  financial  or  moral  justi¬ 
fication  exists  for  this  discrepancy.  It  eliminates 
many  experienced  teachers  and  principals  from 
possible  promotion  to  inspector. 

I  taught  for  twenty  years  before  becoming  an 
inspector  but  received  credit  for  superannuation 
purposes  for  only  fourteen  of  these. 

New  Brunswick 


Generally  speaking,  superintendents  in  New  Brunswick  expressed 
satisfaction  with  pension  provisions  in  their  province,  and  only  two 
of  the  twelve  men  concerned  felt  that  the  provisions  were  not 
adequate.  The  formula  for  calculating  pension  payments  in  this  pro¬ 
vince  was  two  per  cent  of  the  average  salary  for  the  last  three 
years  of  employment  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  pensionable 
service  to  a  maximum  of  thirty-five  years.  It  would  appear  also 
that  in  every  case  in  New  Brunswick,  the  last  three  years  are  the 


- 
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best  years. ^ 

As  an  alternative  to  the  Provincial  Civil  Service  plan  a 
superintendent  in  New  Brunswick  may,  if  he  chooses,  remain  on  the  New 
Brunswick  Teachers ’  Pension  Plan.  The  pension  payable  under  the 
Teachers’  Plan  is  calculated  at  75*0  per  cent  of  the  best  three  years’ 
salary  to  a  maximum  of  $4,800.00. 

Nova  Scotia 


Table  LXXXI,  page  A 28,  shows  that  the  great  majority  of  Nova 
Scotia  inspectors  of  schools  appeared  to  be  well  satisfied  with  their 
pension  provisions.  According  to  the  Superannuation  Act  for  that 
province, the  calculation  of  the  annual  superannuation  allowance  payable 
to  a  retired  inspector  in  Nova  Scotia  shall  be: 

One  fiftieth  of  the  average  salary  ...  in 
respect  of  the  five  years  during  which  he  was  in 
receipt  of  the  highest  salary,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  years  of  his  service  not  exceeding 
thirty-five  years. 9 

In  computing  the  number  of  years  of  service  of  an  inspector 

in  the  public  service,  he  shall  be  credited, 

(a)  with  one  year  for  each  year  of  service  to 
which  he  is  entitled  for  the  purpose  of  retire¬ 
ment  allowance  under  the  provisions  of  the  Teachers’ 

Pension  Act,  upon  the  transfer  from  the  Teachers’ 

Pension  Fund  to  the  Fund  of  such  amounts  as  the 
Governor  in  Council  prescribes.10 


^Statement  by  Dr.  F.  E.  MacDiarmid,  personal  interview, 
September  20th,  1962. 

^Government  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  Public  Service 
Supernnuation  Act ,  Chapter  241,  Revised  Statutes  of  Nova  Scotia, 
1954  with  amendments  to  1958,  Part  1,  p.  4- 


10Ibid. ,  p.  4- 
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Prince  Edward  Island 


The  superannuation  allowance  for  a  superintendent  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  is  calculated  upon  his  average  salary  during  the  last 
three  years  of  service^and  the  formula  employed  is  one-fiftieth 
multiplied  by  the  total  years  of  service  up  to  a  maximum  of  thirty- 
five  years. 

In  addition, 

(1)  any  person  who  is  or  has  been  appointed  a 
permanent  civil  servant  and  who  is  or  has  been  a 
contributor  to  the  Teachers ’  Superannuation  Fund 
may  transfer  his  years’  service  as  recognized 
under  the  Teachers’  Superannuation  Act  to  the 
Civil  Service  Superannuation  Fund. 

(2)  Upon  such  transfer  such  employee  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Government  for  such  recognized  period  of 
service,  and  to  be  eligible  accordingly  to  the 
benefits  provided  under  this  act.H 

The  majority  of  superintendents  from  Prince  Edward  Island 
appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  their  province’s  provisions  for  retire¬ 
ment  pension.  While  there  appeared  to  be  no  dissatisfaction  with  the 
pension  formula  itself,  there  was  considerable  dissatisfaction  with 
the  basic  salary  upon  which  this  formula  was  applied,  and  this  was 
illustrated  by  the  following  comments: 

The  retirement  allowance  is  too  small  compared 
with  that  of  other  professional  fields  of  endeavour. 


-^Government  of  the  Province  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Laws 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  The  Civil  Service  Superannuation  Act, 

1959,  (Charlottetown:  1959) ,  Frederick  F.  Dillon,  Queen’s  Printer, 
Chapter  V.  Section  3,  1  and  2,  p.  4* 


, 
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The  pension  formula  is  fine,  provided  our 
salaries  increase  to  a  decent  level. 

Newfoundland 


According  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  in  Newfoundland, 

Supervising  inspectors  are  Civil  Servants  and 
are  pensioned  in  accordance  with  the  Civil  Service 
Pension  Plan,  which  provides  for  retirement  at  65 
with  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  average  annual 
salary  of  their  best  five  years  provided  that  the 
minimum  number  of  38  years  of  service  has  been 
given . 12 

A  total  of  76.5  per  cent  of  the  Newfoundland  supervising 
inspectors  reported  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  provisions  for 
retirement  pension. 


III.  SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XV 


The  existence  of  a  sound  retirement  scheme  or  the  lack  thereof 
is  another  factor  that  helps  to  make  provincial  government  service 
attractive  or  unattractive  to  the  individual. 

In  all  nine  provinces,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  school  superintendents  in  order  that  they  may  leave  active 
service  with  the  assurance  of  some  degree  of  economic  security 
throughout  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  While  superintendents  are 
required  to  contribute  a  certain  percentage  of  salary  (varying  from 
five  to  ten  per  cent)  towards  the  cost  of  the  pensions,  a  matching 
amount  is  contributed  by  their  provincial  government. 


^Statement  by  P.  J.  Hanley,  personal  letter,  December  6, 


1962. 


v  r  v-  • 
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It  appeared  that  the  formula  for  calculating  pension  payments 
in  the  various  provinces  was  usually  based  upon  two  per  cent  (one- 
fiftieth)  of  the  average  salary  for  the  last  or  best  three,  five, 
ten  or  fifteen  years  (depending  upon  the  particular  province), 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  pensionable  service, to  a  maximum 
of  thirty-five  years.  This  meant  that  upon  retirement  at  age  65,  a 
superintendent  might  expect  to  receive,  as  a  maximum  yearly  payment, 
a  sum  amounting  to  approximately  70  per  cent  of  his  average  salary 
over  the  best  or  last  three,  five,  ten  or  fifteen  year  period. 

As  a  result  of  a  certain  question  asked  of  all  respondents, 
it  appeared  that  the  majority  of  Canadian  superintendents  (74*1  per 
cent)  considered  that  satisfactory  provisions  for  retirement  pension 
in  their  provinces  had  been  made.  With  the  exception  of  those  in 
Saskatchewan,  more  than  half  of  the  superintendents  in  each  province 
regarded  their  retirement  provisions  as  being  satisfactory,  and  in 
most  of  the  provinces  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
were  of  this  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  considerable  dissatisfaction 
with  the  provisions  for  retirement  pension  was  voiced  by  61.2  per 
cent  of  the  superintendents  from  Saskatchewan.  In  1961, the  formula 
for  arriving  at  pension  payments  in  this  province  was  based  upon 
one-fiftieth  of  the  average  yearly  salary  of  an  employee  during  the 
last  ten  consecutive  years,  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  yearsT 
continuous  service.  However,  there  had  also  been  established  a 
statutory  ceiling  figure  above  which  no  pension  payment  could 
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exceed.  This  figure,  set  at  $4,200  constituted  the  maximum  pension 
that  could  be  paid  to  any  superintendent.  Judging  from  the  numerous 
complaints  voiced  by  the  Saskatchewan  respondents,  it  can  be  assumed 
that  it  was  this  ceiling  which  was  protested  so  strongly.  Although 
in  1962  legislation  was  passed  to  increase  this  ceiling  from  $4,200 
to  $6,000  over  a  five-year  period,  the  idea  of  there  being  any  pension 
ceiling  such  as  this  was  still  strongly  debated. 

Criticisms  of  other  provincial  pension  plans  appeared  to  be 
confined  to  the  following,  although  even  these  tended  to  be  expressions 
of  a  minority  of  the  superintendents  in  each  case. 

From  British  Columbia 

For  pension  purposes,only  that  part  of  a  superintendent’s 
salary  which  was  received  from  the  Department  of  Education  was  con¬ 
sidered  when  calculating  the  pension  payment.  No  consideration  of 
a  percentage  of  the  administrative  allowance  paid  by  the  local 
boards  to  superintendents  was  made, and  several  superintendents  felt 
that  it  should.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  because  of  legisla¬ 
tion  passed  in  July,  1962,  salaries  paid  by  boards  to  superintendents 
are  now  eligible  both  for  pension  contribution  and  also  subsequent 
payment . 

From  Ontario 

Because  most  superintendents  had  already  participated  in 
teachers’  superannuation  plans  before  joining  their  provincial 
superintendency  staff,  arrangements  were  usually  made  for  these 
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earlier  years  of  teaching  service  to  be  transferred  to  the  superin¬ 
tendents  T  superannuation  scheme  for  pension  purposes.  In  most 
provinces,  such  years  of  teaching  service  were  regarded  as  being 
equivalent  years  for  pension  purposes.  However,  in  Ontario  it 
appeared  that  only  seventy  per  cent  of  them  were  so  credited  to  the 
Superannuation  Fund,  and  in  no  case  could  the  number  of  years  of 
service  credit  so  obtained  exceed  twenty  years.  Many  Ontario  inspectors 
expressed  strong  dissapproval  of  this  procedure. 

Finally,  in  certain  of  the  provinces  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  payment  for  pension  purposes  should  be  calculated  on  the  average 
of  the  "best,"  rather  than  the  "last"  five  or  ten  years1  service. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


EDUCATIONAL  LEAVE  PROVISIONS  FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS 

It  would  appear  that  solutions  to  the  problem  of  in-service 
education  of  teachers  have  gone  through  many  phases  and  are  still 
undergoing  revisions.  During  recent  years  many  school  districts  have 
invested  large  sums  of  money  in  attempts  to  stimulate  teachers  to 
improve  their  teaching  efficiency.  Among  the  many  methods  used  have 
been  educational  clinics  in  local  districts,  workshops,  visiting  days, 
subsidies  to  teachers  for  intensive  summer  study  in  their  particular 
teaching  field,  and  co-operation  by  the  universities  in  providing 
evening  and  Saturday  classes. 

The  very  nature  of  the  teaching  situation  requires  initiative, 
creativity,  patience  and  insight,  and  although  many  teachers  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  many  above  opportunities  to  improve  their 
teaching  efficiency,  a  need  sometimes  arises  for  intensive  study 
and/or  travel  for  the  enrichment  of  a  teacher’s  professional  back¬ 
ground.  Such  intensive  study  or  extensive  travel  has  usually  been 
made  possible  by  a  plan  of  "Sabbatical  leave."  Sabbatical  leave  is 
leave  given  to  educational  personnel  to  permit  them  to  improve  their 
ability  to  render  educational  service.  Such  improvement  is  usually 
achieved  by  study  or  travel,  but  other  types  of  experiences  may  be 
involved.  Since  the  improvement  in  the  individual’s  capacity  to 
render  service  is  expected  to  benefit  the  institutions  involved, 
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some  remuneration  is  normally  given  to  persons  on  sabbatical  leave. 

Originally,  sabbatical  leave  was  called  a  ’’sabbatical  teaching 
year.”-L  It  followed  six  consecutive  years  and  hence,  constituted  the 
seventh  year  of  service.  This  led  to  its  being  given  the  name 
’’sabbatical.”  Adopted  widely  by  institutions  of  higher  learning,  it 
was  based  on  the  idea  that  after  expounding  learning  for  six  years, 
it  was  wise  for  teachers  to  renew  their  resources  of  knowledge  and 
experience  before  continuing  for  another  six  year. 

I.  THE  OPINIONS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  OFFICIALS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  INSPECTORS  CONCERNING  THE  PROVISIONS 
FOR  EDUCATIONAL  LEAVE  IN  THE  VARIOUS  PROVINCES 

In  conversation  with  Department  of  Education  officials  from 
several  provinces,  the  matter  of  keeping  superintendents  and  inspectors 
in  service  performing  efficiently,  as  well  as  providing  them  with 
sufficient  opportunities  to  develop  professionally  was  discussed. 

Deputy  ministers  of  education  and  chief  superintendents  were  questioned 
concerning  the  current  provisions  that  existed  for  educational  leave 
in  their  provinces.  Included  also  in  the  Questionnaire, under  Part 
VIHjWas  an  item  intended  to  elicit  the  degree  of  superintendent 
satisfaction  with  these  various  provincial  policies  governing 

•^Carter  V.  Good,  Dictionary  of  Education,  (New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  1945),  p.  353* 
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educational  or  sabbatical  leave.  That  there  were  vast  differences  in 
provincial  policies  on  this  particular  matter  was  amply  illustrated 
in  the  sections  which  follow. 

British  Columbia 


Outlining  the  situation  as  it  existed  in  his  province, the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  British  Columbia  stated: 

Our  men  can  either  take  or  give  a  summer  course 
without  too  much  difficulty,  and  this  situation  does  not 
present  a  problem  as  long  as  there  are  not  too  many  at 
any  one  time.  In  most  cases  they  continue  to  receive 
their  salary  during  this  time.  If  a  man  desires  to  take 
a  university  summer  course  he  usually  says  that  he  will 
sacrifice  his  holidays  altogether  and  in  this  way  he  can 
attend  University  for  six  weeks.  The  Civil  Service  is 
very  good  in  this  respect  and  they  do  not  stick  to  the 
letter  of  the  law.  If  a  superintendent  simply  applies 
to  me  to  take  certain  courses  at  a  certain  university 
I  just  simply  send  a  memorandum  to  the  Minister 
recommending  that  the  necessary  leave  with  pay  be 
granted.  The  Minister  agrees  with  me,  asks  a  question 
or  two,  but  thatrs  all  there  is  to  it.  I  then  send  a 
note  to  the  Civil  Service  informing  them  to  grant 
leave  with  pay  ....  Every  year  about  two  or  three 
of  our  men  are  either  taking  courses  or  giving 
lectures.  They  make  their  own  arrangements  with  their 
school  boards  regarding  their  absence  and  have  to  get 
their  teachers  appointed  somehow  or  other. ^ 

Regarding  the  provision  of  a  yearrs  leave  of  absence  for 
travel  or  study  purposes,  Dr.  English  continued: 

I  would  like  to  see  this  idea  of  a  sabbatical 
leave  introduced  whereby  we  would  send  a  man  abroad 
for  a  year,  perhaps  on  full  salary  or  at  least  on 
half  pay.  I  think  this  is  badly  needed  in  the  Civil 
Service,  not  only  in  the  Department  of  Education  but 


O 

^Statement  by  Dr. 


J.  F.  K.  English,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
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also  in  other  branches.  It  will  have  to  come  sooner 
or  later  ....  I  am  rather  in  favour  of  a  broader 
background  for  all  our  superintendents  and,  therefore, 
the  more  experience  they  get  the  better.  Therefore, 

I  favour  introducing  sabbatical  leave  not  only  for 
study,  but  also  for  travel.  I  do  not  think  that 
university  courses  are  necessarily  always  the  answer. 

I  think  the  opportunity  to  travel  and  observe  practices 
in  other  countries  and  examine  the  administration  of 
school  systems  in  these  countries  is  equally  valuable 
....  This  is  why  I  say  that  part  of  a  manTs  in- 
service  training  or  his  sabbatical  leave  should  not 
be  spent  in  just  going  to  college  and  taking  courses 
necessarily,  but  should  be  spent  in  travelling  and 
observing  other  school  systems.  After  all,  under  the 
present  Colombo  Plan  we  get  all  sorts  of  people  from 
many  many  countries  coming  out  to  Canada  to  observe 
our  schools.  They  come  out  and  we  are  only  too  keen 
to  have  them.  We  plan  an  itinerary  for  them,  give 
them  literature  and  assist  them  in  many  many  ways. 

However,  there  is  nothing  to  take  the  place  of 
visiting  a  school  system  and  actually  observing  a 
man  on  the  job. 3 

When  questioned  concerning  this  same  matter  of  sabbatical  leave 
for  superintendents,!  f or  study  or  travel  purposes,  the  President  of 
the  British  Columbia  Superintendents1  Association  remarked: 

In  our  province  there  is  no  such  provision  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  our  Association  has  ever  made 
any  formal  representation  for  it.  However,  there  is 
a  great  need  for  this,  and  it  is  something  that  per¬ 
haps  our  Executive  should  make  an  approach  to  the 
government  about  ....  In  the  last  23  years  I 
recall  only  one  man  ever  being  given  leave  of  absence 
for  a  year  to  go  to  University.  He  was  given  leave, 
but  I  presume  it  was  entirely  at  his  own  expense.^- 

That  the  situation  regarding  educational  leave  in  British 


3 Ibid. 

^•Statement  by  W.  Lucas,  personal  interview,  September  20th, 


1962. 
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Columbia  is  in  need  of  much  revision's  evidenced  by  the  degree  of 
dissatisfaction  expressed  by  superintendents  from  the  province. 

In  British  Columbia,  as  indicated  in  Table  LXXXII,  only  21.3  per 
cent  of  the  superintendents  felt  that  the  provisions  for  leave  of 
absence  were  adequate.  While  6.4  per  cent  indicated  that  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  what  provisions  existed,  a  further  72.3  per  cent  felt  that 
the  provisions  were  inadequate.  Furthermore,  data  presented  in  Table 
LXXXIII  revealed  that  only  19-1  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  in 
British  Columbia  had  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  study  purposes. 
It  was  further  revealed  that  these  leaves  of  absence  were  granted  for 
the  purpose  of  attendance  at  university  summer  sessions  entirely  — 
i.e.  for  periods  of  approximately  six  weeks.  No  superintendent 
reported  having  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  study  purposes  at 
any  time  for  a  period  of  excess  of  six  weeks.  From  district  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools  in  British  Columbia  came  the  following  comments 
regarding  the  inadequacy  of  educational  leave  provisions: 

ThereTs  no  plan  and  little  encouragement  for  it. 

Possibly,  a  plan  of  sabbatical  leave  with  partial 
pay  would  give  superintendents  a  chance  to  travel  and 
study,  which  would  be  beneficial. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  plan  of  sabbatical  leave 
for  study  purposes. 

Educational  requirements  continue  to  be  more 
demanding.  Provision  should  be  made  to  enable  staff 
members  to  secure  additional  requirements  Ln  order  to 
maintain  the  professional  status  of  superintendents. 


. 


THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  PROVISIONS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
LEAVE  ARE  CONSIDERED  ADEQUATE  AS  INDICATED 
BY  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  INSPECTORS 
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Alberta 


Provisions  for  educational  leave  for  superintendents  in  Alberta 
appeared  to  be  satisfactory  and  this  is  indicated  by  the  following 
extract  from  an  Order-in-Council  dated  February  15th,  I960. 


1.  (l)  Leave  from  duty  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advanced 

or  supplementary  courses  of  professional  or  technical 
training  shall  be  granted  to  employees  of  the  provincial 
government  in  accordance  with  these  rules. 


(4)  (l)  leave  from  duty  to  take  post-graduate  or  advanced 
or  supplementary  professional  training  may  be  granted  to 
professional  employees  — 

(a)  when  the  department  requires  an  employee  to 
take  a  course  of  training  in  order  that  he  may  be 
better  qualified  to  perform  any  duties  assigned  to 
him  or  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  position  to 
which  he  has  been  or  is  to  be  transferred  or  pro¬ 
moted,  or 

(b)  when  an  employee  wishes  to  take  a  course  of 
training  in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  perform 
his  current  or  anticipated  duties  more  effectively, 
or 

(c)  when  an  employee  wishes  to  take  a  course  of 
training  which  is  not  essential  or  relevant  to  the 
performance  of  his  current  or  anticipated  duties. 

(2)  A  period  of  leave,  when  granted,  shall  not 
exceed  one  year. 

(3)  Each  application  for  leave  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Public  Service  Commissioner  and  the  Commissioner 
shall  make  a  report  to  the  Minister  of  the  Department 
in  which  the  person  for  whom  the  leave  is  requested  is 
employed,  recommending  whether  and  on  what  terms  the 
leave  applied  for  should  be  granted. 

(4)  The  final  decision  with  respect  to  the  granting 
of  leave  shall  rest  with  the  Executive  Council.  In  each 
case,  leave  from  duty^  when  granted,  shall  be  authorized 
by  order  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  upon 


■ 
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recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  the  department. 

(5)  (a)  when  leave  is  granted  in  the  circumstances 
specified  in  clause  (a)  of  paragraph  (l),  the 
employee’s  salary,  together  with  tuition  fees, 
travelling  and  subsistence  costs  and  other  legi¬ 
timate  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  taking  the 
course  shall  be  paid  by  the  department,  and  he 
shall  not  accept  any  scholarship,  fellowship  or 
other  financial  aid  from  any  source  organized 
for  the  benefit  of  students. 

(b)  when  leave  is  granted  in  the  circumstances 
specified  in  clause  (b)  of  paragraph  (l),  the 
employee  shall  be  paid  such  portion  of  his  salary, 
not  exceeding  fifteen  (15)  per  cent  thereof  for 
each  full  year  of  his  service,  nor  exceeding 
seventy-five  (75)  per  cent  of  the  annual  rate 
thereof,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  order  granting 
him  leave,  and  he  shall  receive  no  other  financial 
aid  from  his  department  in  meeting  the  expenses 
incurred  in  taking  the  course. 

(c)  when  leave  is  granted  in  the  circumstances 
specified  in  clause  (c)  of  paragraph  (1),  no  pay¬ 
ment  of  salary  or  expense  shall  be  made  by  the 
department  in  respect  of  the  employee’s  period 

of  absence. 

(6)  When  leave  is  applied  for  in  the  circumstances 
specified  in  clauses  (a)  or  (b)  of  paragraph  (l),  the 
employee  shall  sign  a  written  undertaking  to  the  effect 
that  upon  completion  of  his  course  of  training  he  intends 
to  remain  in  the  public  service  during  such  minimum 
period,  not  exceeding  four  times  the  duration  of  his 
leave,  as  the  Public  Service  Commissioner  may  specify 
and  that  should  he  resign  before  the  expiry  of  that 
period,  he  will  refund  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer  such 
part  of  his  salary  and  other  financial  aid  paid  to  him 
during  his  course  of  training  as  the  Public  Service 
Commissioner,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
resignation,  may  require. 5 


^Civil  Service  Association  of  Alberta,  Civil  Service  Bulletin , 
Official  Publication  of  the  Civil  Service  Association  of  Alberta, 

Vol.  XL,  No.  8,  August,  I960,  pp.  23-24. 
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While  it  would  appear  that  these  provisions  for  educational  leave 


in  the  province  of  Alberta  are  regarded  with  some  envy  by  certain 
superintendents  of  other  provinces,  the  comments  of  the  chief  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  for  Alberta  in  this  regard  are  of  interest; 


I  am  experiencing  some  difficulty  in  trying  to 
maintain  our  educational  leave  provisions,  and  right 
now  it  is  in  jeopardy  by  certain  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  first  concern  is  one  of  expense ;  there 
is  also  the  argument  that  people  are  being  trained 
at  government  expense  for  advancement  within  the 
Department,  but  this  is  not  really  true  o  Our  men 
do  not  advance  as  a  result  of  graduate  study;  they 
simply  perform  more  effectively  as  a  result  of  if 
in  their  present  jobs.  Now  it  is  true  that  one  or 
two  have  become  high  school  inspectors  following 
their  periods  of  study,  but  they  would  have  become 
that  anyway  .6 


As  already  indicated  in  the  Provincial  Regulations  governing 


Educational  Leave,  a  period  of  leave  when  granted  is  not  to  exceed  one 
year's  duration.  However,  in  three  particular  instances  in  recent  years, 
provision  has  been  made  for  certain  men  studying  for  the  Ph.D.  degree 
to  apply  and  be  granted  an  extension  or  a  further  year?s  leave  of 
absence  in  order  to  complete  their  post-graduate  studies.  During  the 
second  year  of  study,  these  men  have  received  nc  financial  support 
or  assistance  from  provincial  government-  sources. 

It  would  appear  that  in  recent  years,  superintendents  in  Alberta 
have  been  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  generous  provisions  for 


personal  interview,  G£.  cit . 


^Statement  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Byrne, 
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educational  leave,  and  this  is  demonstrated  in  Table  LXXXIV  which  shows 
the  number  of  men  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  in  the 
five  year  period,  1959  -  1963.  That  approximately  three  superintendents 
in  each  of  the  last  five  years  have  been  granted  educational  leave  for 
study  purposes,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a  considerable  percentage  of 
the  superintendency  staff  of  the  province  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  full-time  post-graduate  studies. 

It  would  appear  also  that  provisions  for  Alberta  superintendents 
to  attend  university  during  the  summer  sessions  have  improved  in  recent 
years.  According  to  the  Chief  Superintendent: 

These  arrangements  have  become  much  more 
flexible.  At  one  time,  the  government  was  rather 
rigid  even  on  attendance  at  university  summer 
sessions.  Finally,  we  were  permitted  to  allow  our 
men  to  leave  with  part  salary  under  an  Order-in- 
Council.  Nowadays,  if  a  man  is  going  to  attend 
summer  school  here  at  the  University  of  Alberta  we 
do  not  have  to  go  through  the  formality  of  applying 
for  leave.  As  the  summer  session  continues  for  six 
weeks  only,  he  foregoes  his  three  weeks’  vacation 
and  because  he  is  attending  university  for  another 
three  weeks  it  is  just  understood  that  he  is,  as 
it  were,  carrying  on  his  duties  from  a  different 
location.  Thus,  we  are  back  to  the  rather  informal 
methods  of  allowing  our  men  to  come  in  and  do  course 
work  in  the  summer  session.  This  is  a  much  more 
satisfactory  arrangement  than  having  to  go  through 
the  procedure  that  is  required  in  order  to  obtain 
leave  for  one  month  or  three  weeks  in  most  cases. 

However,  if  a  man  wishes  to  attend  university 
outside  of  the  province  he  has  to  go  through  the  formal 
procedure  of  applying  for  leave.  After  all,  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  argue  that  a  man  attending  univer¬ 
sity,  for  example,  in  Oregon  is  looking  after  his 
School  Division  in  Alberta. 7 


7statment  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Byrne,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
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TABLE  LXXXIY 

ALBERTA  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  INSPECTORS  GRANTED  ONE  YEAR’S 
EDUCATIONAL  LEAVE  IN  THE  FIVE  -  YEAR  PERIOD  1959  -  1963 


SCHOOL  YEAR  IN  WHICH 

EDUCATIONAL  LEAVE 

WAS  GRANTED 

NUMBER  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 

GRANTED  ONE  YEAR’S  EDUCATIONAL' 

LEAVE  FOR  STUDY  PURPOSES 

1959  -  60 

3 

I960  -  61 

3 

1961  -  62 

2 

1962  -  63 

3 

1963  -  64 

3 

TOTAL 

14 

■ 


In  Alberta,  the  great  majority  (88.9  per  cent)  of  superintendents 
indicated  that  the  provisions  for  leave  of  absence  for  study  purposes 
were  adequate.  Data  in  Table  LXXXH,  page  447,  demonstrated  the  general 
satisfaction  expressed  with  these  provisions.  Those  11.1  per  cent  of 
the  superintendents  who  considered  the  leave  of  absence  provisions 
inadequate  tended  to  express  dissatisfaction  that  such  leave  was  avail¬ 
able  for  study  purposes  only,  and  that  no  leave  provision  was  made  for 
extended  travel. 

Data  presented  in  Table  LXXXETL,  page  448,  revealed  that  28.6  per 
cent  of  the  superintendents  had  been  granted  leave  of  absence  to 
attend  university  summer  sessions,  and  a  further  12.7  per  cent  had 
been  granted  leave  for  study  purposes  for  periods  up  to  and  not 
exceeding  six  months.  Three  members  of  the  staff  had  at  one  time  been 
granted  a  yearTs  educational  leave,  while  an  identical  number  were 
apparently  presently  on  leave  in  the  I960  -  61  year.  In  addition, 
two  superintendents  indicated  that  they  were  being  granted  leave  for 
study  in  the  following  1961  -  62  school  year. 

While  it  appeared  that  leave  provisions  were  now  good  in  Alberta  5 
comments  from  several  superintendents  indicated  that  such  satisfactory 
educational  leave  provisions  had  not  always  obtained  in  the  province. 
Saskatchewan 

In  Saskatchewan,  provision  is  made  for  superintendents  to  obtain 
a  yearTs  educational  leave  for  study  purposes,  and  during  this  time  they 
are  entitled  to  receive  some  financial  support  under  this  province Ts 
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educational  leave  programme.  This  financial  support  is  in  terms  of  an 
allowance  of  up  to  a  maximum  of  $250.00  per  month,  in  addition  to  tui¬ 
tion  fees,  plus  a  book  allowance,  together  with  a  transportation 
grant . ® 

From  the  superintendents1  returned  questionnaires,  however,  it 
\fould  appear  that  no  respondent  had  ever  received  a  year’s  educational 
leave,  although  two  superintendents  intimated  that  they  had  been  promised 
such  educational  leave  for  the  1961  -  62  school  year.  Further  invest¬ 
igation  and  later  follow  up  revealed  that  in  both  instances  the  leave 
of  absence  was  granted.  Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  one  of  these 
applicants,  an  additional  year’s  leave  of  absence  was  granted  in  order 
that  he  might  continue  his  studies  towards  a  doctorate  degree. 

Arrangements  for  Saskatchewan  superintendents  wishing  to  attend 
university  during  the  summer  session  also  appeared  satisfactory. 

According  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  the  Province: 

For  a  superintendent  who  wishes  to  attend  a 
university  summer  session  we  grant  a  leave  of  absence 
which  is  virtually  automatic  for  time.  Our  men  are 
granted  leave  of  absence  with  full  pay  without  any 
loss  in  vacation  time  ....  A  man  could  con¬ 
ceivably  spend  up  to  twelve  weeks  this  way  in  any 
one  summer. 9 

Despite  the  above  provisions,  however,  considerable  doubt 
appeared  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  Saskatchewan  superintendents 

®L.  H.  Bergstrom,  personal  letter  to  investigator,  February 
18th,  1963. 

9statement  by  Mr.  L.  Bergstrom,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
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concerning  this  matter  of  leave  of  absence  for  study  purposes.  While 
approximately  fifty  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  felt  that  provi¬ 
sions  for  educational  leave  were  adequate,  an  almost  equal  number  felt 
that  they  were  inadequate.  The  fact  that  many  Saskatchewan  superinten¬ 
dents  lacked  considerable  factual  information  regarding  the  exact  nature 
of  the  leave  of  absence  provisions  available  to  them  was  revealed  by  the 
following  comments  which  have  been  selected  as  being  representative  of 
many  of  the  superintendents. 

There  is  no  published  policy  for  leave  of 
absence  in  our  province. 

There  should  be  provision  for  superintendents 
to  secure  leave  of  absence  for  study  at  stated 
intervals  and  on  partial  salary. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  off  adequate  time 
for  financial  reasons.  This  could  be  eliminated 
by  the  institution  of  a  form  of  sabbatical  leave 
for  superintendents. 

The  policy  of  the  Department  is  not  very 
clearly  defined  and  made  known  to  all  concerned. 

There  is  a  general  governing  set  of  regulations 
for  Leave  of  Absence  for  all  civil  servants  but  it 
is  interpreted  differently  by  different  government 
departments,  and  even  by  different  divisions  within 
the  same  department.  As  a  result,  there  is  too  great 
a  leeway  for  personal  preference  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  plan. 

Just  recently  the  situation  has  improved.  The 
astonishing  thing  is  that  we  are  just  finding  out 
that  certain  provisions  have  existed  for  some  time. 

Manitoba 


In  describing  the  provisions  for  educational  leave  for  inspec¬ 


tors  in  Manitoba  the  Deputy  Minister  remarked: 
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We  have  no  formal  provisions  for  leave  of  absence 
or  sabbatical  leave  for  study  purposes  for  our  school 
inspectors.  We  do  have  a  Civil  Service  arrangement 
whereby  all  such  applications  for  leave  pass  through 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Successful  applicants 
may  receive  full  pay  plus  some  of  the  expenses 
involved;  part  pay  and  all  expenses;  no  pay  and  all 
expenses;  or  simply  leave  of  absence  without  any 
pay.10 

The  president  of  the  Manitoba  School  Inspectors’  Association 
commenting  on  the  situation  in  Manitoba  remarked: 

There  have  been  occasions  when  a  few  men  have 
been  permitted  to  go  to  summer  school  and  have 
therefore  not  been  given  any  summer  assignment. 

This  happens  rather  rarely  and  has  never  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  Department,  although  it  has  never 
been  officially  discouraged.11 

As  indicated  in  Table  LXXXII,  page  447,  77*3  per  cent  of  the 
Manitoba  inspectors  indicated  that  provisions  for  leave  of  absence 
were  not  adequate.  That  provisions  are  inadequate  was  amply  illustra¬ 
ted  in  the  data  of  Table  LXXXIII,  page  448.  Indeed,  very  few  of  the 
men  in  Manitoba  (4*5  per  cent)  reported  having  been  granted  leave  at 
all  at  any  time. 

In  view  of  the  above  situation,  it  was  interesting  to  record  the 
following  which  was  written  in  1959- 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  the 
present  rapidly  increasing  enrolment,  one  or  two 
additional  inspectors  would  be  required  each  year 
to  maintain  satisfactory  standards  of  efficiency. 

The  appointment  of  these  additional  inspectors 


1962. 


l0Statement  by  Mr.  Scott  Bateman,  personal  interview,  op.  pit. 
^Statement  by  W.  Friesen,  personal  interview,  September  19, 
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would  also  allow  for  a  period  of  preliminary 
training  before  an  inspector  is  assigned  to  an 
inspectorate,  and  for  leave-of-absence  for  further 
study  to  be  granted  to  experienced  inspectors .12 

Many  Manitoba  inspectors  commented  upon  the  inadequacy  of  leave 
provisions  in  their  province,  and  the  following  selected  comments  may 
be  regarded  as  typical  of  those  made: 

As  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  provision  for 
leave  of  absence  for  study. 

Theoretically,  such  leave  of  absence  is 
available,  but  since  no  financial  provision  is 
made,  and  no  encouragement  is  given  except  in  a 
very  few  instances,  most  of  the  men  have  done 
very  'little.  I  have  been  given  one  summer  off 
with  pay  in  twelve  years,  and  was  able  to  take 
two  courses  for  my  master ?s  degree. 

There  is  no  opportunity  for  inspectors  to 
take  additional  courses,  academic  or  professional, 
even  during  the  summer  because  they  are  engaged  in 
teaching  or  conducting  summer  schools  for  teachers. 

Manitoba  inspectors  tend  to  be  insular. 

Therefore,  there  should  be  more  provision  for 
exchange  assingments,  travel  and  for  visiting 
other  operating  systems. 

Ontario 


In  Ontario, there  appeared  to  be  no  written  policy  regarding 
leave  of  absence  or  sabbatical  leave  for  inspectors, but  each  case 
tended  to  be  considered  on  its  own  merit.  According  to  the  Chief 
Director  of  Education  for  the  province: 


^Government  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  Report  of  the 
Manitoba  Royal  Commission  on  Education,  1959,  p-  113* 
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Application  would  be  made  to  the  Deputy  Minister 
for  a  leave  of  absence.  If  it  is  possible  to  grant 
it,  (and  it  may  not  be  possible  because  we  are  in  need 
of  inspectors  so  badly),  it  would  be  granted  with  or 
without  pay,  depending  on  the  circumstances  .... 
While  at  the  moment  we  have  several  men  on  leave  of 
absence  who  are  serving  underdeveloped  countries, 
the  number  on  education  leave  might  be  just  one  or 
two .  13 


While  33*7  per  cent  of  the  inspectors  in  Ontario  felt  that  the 
provisions  for  leave  of  absence  for  study  purposes  were  adequate,  a 
further  58-5  per  cent  considered  them  inadequate.  As  seen  from  Table 
LXXXIII,  page  448,  an  almost  insignificant  number  (0.5  per  cent),  had 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  six  months  or  for  one  years1  dura¬ 
tion  (0.5  per  cent).  Another  fifteen  inspectors  in  this  province 
indicated  that  they  just  did  not  know  what  particular  provisions 
existed  for  such  individual  leave. 

Comments  regarding  the  inadequacy  of  leave  provisions  were 
received  from  just  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  inspectors  and  the 
following  were  selected  as  being  representative. 

Leave  of  absence  for  study  could  be  encouraged 
much  more  than  it  is. 

To  my  knowledge  no  inspectors  in  this  province 
have  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  study  purposes 
for  a  full  year. 

Civil  Service  inspectors  are  grouped  with 
other  civil  servants  regarding  leave.  Thus,  the 
professional  educator  is  limited  to  those  same 
concessions  granted  to  all  civil  servants. 


13 Statement  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Hi vers,  personal  interview,  op.  cit ♦ 
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Presently,  I  have  a  very  good  inspectorate. 

If  I  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  I  would  be 
assigned  on  my  return  to  any  vacancy  —  possibly 
some  remote  area. 

Very  little  of  this  is  done,  and  then  it  is 
without  salary  in  the  Civil  Service  in  Ontario. 

Sabbatical  leave  or  a  similar  scheme  is  needed 
in  this  type  of  work.  Many  of  us  would  like  to 
benefit  from  such  a  leave  but  cannot  do  so. 

It  would  seem  logical  that  a  system  of  leave 
with  pay  for  post-graduate  studies  would  help  to 
encourage  more  men  to  do  work  towards  a  Doctorate. 

Frequent  opportunities  should  be  given  for 
inspectors  to  visit  systems  other  than  their  own, 
and  to  study  away  from  their  own  territory,  and 
be  free  from  responsibility  in  their  own  territory. 

New  Brunswick 


During  the  I960  -  61  school  year  there  were  no  superintendents 
from  New  Brunswick  on  leave  of  absence,,  and  none  of  the  present  staff 
indicated  that  he  had  at  any  time  been  granted  such  a  leave.  According 
to  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  province: 

We  have  no  definite  policy  on  this,  and  while 
we  have  had  men  in  the  past  on  leave  of  absence  we 
have  none  at  the  present  time.  It  depends  very 
definitely  on  the  individual  and  the  type  of  work 
that  he  is  doing.  For  instance,  we  had  one  super¬ 
intendent  this  year  who  requested  leave  of  absence 
for  two  years  for  post-graduate  study  and  we 
refused  his  request.  In  other  instances,  however, 
we  have  granted  such  leave.  Each  case  is  considered 
on  its  merits.  If  we  let  a  person  go  for  a  yearTs 
leave  of  absence,  we  then  have  to  recruit  a  well 
qualified  individual  to  replace  him. 14 


^Statement  by  Dr,  MacDiarmid,  personal  interview,  ojd.  cit . 
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Of  the  twelve  superintendents  in  New  Brunswick, only  16.7  per 
cent  felt  that  leave  of  absence  provisions  were  adequate.  The  remaining 
83*3  per  cent  felt  that  the  provisions  were  simply  not  adequate.  No 
superintendent  in  this  province  reported  having  been  granted  leave  of 
absence  at  any  time  to  further  his  studies. 

The  following  typical  comments  were  received  from  superintendents 
of  this  province: 

There  is  simply  not  enough  time  for  study  while 
on  the  job,  and  therefore  some  provisions  for  such 
leave  should  be  made. 

Sabbatical  leave  would  help  many  of  us  get 
more  training  for  this  work  and  thus  make  us  more 
efficient . 

Nova  Scotia 


Describing  the  existing  situation  in  Nova  Scotia  the  Deputy 
Minister  remarked: 

In  our  Department  we  have  a  system  whereby 
any  person  can  obtain  leave  of  absence  with  pay  at 
the  rate  of  one  month  for  each  year  of  service  up 
to  a  maximum  of  six  months  after  six  years*  service. 

This  leave  is  for  actual  study  in  a  regular  course 
or  programme.  Therefore,  if  a  man  wishes  to  take 
leave  for  an  academic  year  he  is  entitled  to  six 
months*  salary  which  may  be  spread  over  eight, 
nine  or  ten  months.  If  he  takes  a  year*s  leave  he 
is  entitled  to  six  months  only  on  full  pay  or 
twelve  months  at  half  pay.  Any  one  who  has  had 
more  than  three  years  of  experience  with  the 
Department  is  eligible  for  such  leave  of  absence 
.  ...  As  far  as  summer  school  attendance  is 
concerned  we  do  allow  a  good  many  of  our  divisional 
supervisors  to  go  off  for  the  summer  without  any 
formal  arrangement  at  all.  In  order  to  attend 
these  summer  sessions  they  forfeit  their  vacation, 
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and  we  just  ignore  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
actually  in  the  office  for  most  of  the  time. ^5 

More  than  half  of  the  inspectors  in  Nova  Scotia  (57-1  per  cent) 
considered  the  provisions  for  leave  of  absence  to  be  adequate  and 
expressed  themselves  accordingly.  However,  a  further  42.9  per  cent 
considered  provisions  to  be  inadequate.  The  majority  of  the  inspectors 
indicating  that  leave  of  absence  provisions  were  inadequate,  seemed  to 
suggest  that  in  order  to  be  adequate,  one  yearrs  leave  with  salary  would 
be  needed.  Table  LXXXIII,  page  448,  shows  that  six  of  the  fourteen 
superintendents  on  staff  had  been  granted  educational  leave,  and  for 
three  of  these,  this  leave  had  been  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

Typical  comments  of  Nova  Scotia  inspectors  were  as  follows: 

I  would  suggest  that  an  extension  to  a  full 
yearfs  leave  of  absence  with  salary  be  instituted. 

At  present,  it  is  a  six  months T  leave  of  absence. 

Provision  is  made  for  a  six-month  period  only. 

This  is  inadequate,  however,  as  any  worth  while 
study  would  require  a  full  year. 

Prince  Edward  Island 

While  there  are  no  regulations  outlining  the  provisions  for 
leave  of  absence  for  study  purposes  for  superintendents  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  such  a  leave  may  be  obtained  upon  consultation  with  the 
Minister.  It  would  appear  that  such  leave  has  been  granted,  and 
according  to  the  Deputy  Minister, 


^statement  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Moffatt,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 
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When  a  man  is  granted  a  lengthy  leave  of  absence 
for  study  purposes  he  is  completely  on  his  own  and 
receives  no  financial  assistance  from  us  at  all, 
although  I  believe  he  should  be  entitled  to  some 
assistance  ....  Now,  it  is  possible  for  our  men 
to  attend  summer  school  courses  and  still  receive 
their  full  salary.  In  addition,  they  receive  a 
grant  from  the  Department  of  Education  to  cover  the 
cost  of  fees.  During  the  summer  when  schools  are 
closed  our  superintendents  continue  to  remain  in 
their  school  areas.  They  are  called  upon  frequently 
to  attend  school  meetings,  or  special  meetings  of 
school  boards,  or  they  are  to  be  available  for 
consultation  concerning  school  improvements  that  may 
have  to  be  made  by  the  district.  However,  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  cannot  attend  summer  school. 

After  all,  if  there  is  any  district  that  wants 
assistance,  Charlottetown  is  so  accessible  that  the 
district  board  can  come  to  the  Department  where  we 
can  give  them  this  assistance^  either  directly,  or 
by  assigning  another  superintendent  in  the  province 
to  undertake  this.16 

One  of  the  superintendents  presently  on  staff  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  reported  that  he  had  been  granted  an  extended  leave  of  absence 
for  several  months.  However,  while  two  of  the  seven  superintendents 
felt  that  adequate  provisions  for  educational  leave  were  available, 
the  remaining  five  superintendents  felt  that  provisions  for  leave  of 
absence  were  certainly  not  adequate,  and  they  expressed  themselves  as 
follows: 


Such  a  thought  is  absolutely  non-existent 

here . 


Superintendents  would  have  taken  advantage 
of  college  courses  if  more  financial  assistance 
had  been  available. 


^statement  by  Dr.  M.  McKenzie,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 
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N ewf oundland 


Finally,  from  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  the  province 
of  Newfoundland  came  this  comment: 

We  used  to  have  a  policy  in  the  Department  of 
Education  whereby  supervisors  could  be  granted  a 
year’s  leave  of  absence  for  study  purposes  with  full 
pay.  We  usually  selected  the  men  according  to 
seniority  and  then  paid  their  travelling  expenses, 
their  tuition  fees  and  their  books,  in  addition  to 
their  full  salary  for  the  year.  However,  this  policy 
of  a  year’s  leave  was  discontinued  because  we  felt 
that  there  were  some  abuses  of  this  privilege.  Men 
would  attend  university  for  a  year  in  order  to  obtain 
their  M.A.  degree.  They  would  then  return  to  the 
Provincial  service  for  approximately  a  year  only, 
before  they  were  off  to  accept  a  job  at  the  University 
or  some  other  place.  As  a  result,  the  amount  of  leave 
was  then  reduced  to  a  semester  only,  until  we  had  a 
Minister  of  Education  who  let  the  entire  scheme  lapse 
altogether.  He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  subsidizing  a  man’s  education  in  that  way.  The 
present  Minister  of  Education  feels  the  same  way  and 
he  too,  has  not  encouraged  it.  Although  we  still 
have  the  authority  to  grant  this  leave  (because  the 
minute  of  the  Executive  Council  has  never  been 
rescinded,)  we  do  not  make  use  of  it  any  more. 


If  a  supervisor  were  to  ask  for  it  now  we 
would  probably  tell  him  that  we  just  simply  could 
not  afford  to  have  him  away.  Yet,  Newfoundland  was 
the  pioneer  in  this  programme  of  leave  of  absence 
for  study  purposes,  and  we  were  sending  these  men 
away  at  a  time  when  no  other  province  in  Canada 
was  doing  so. 17 

While  the  great  majority  of  supervising  inspectors  in  Newfound¬ 
land  (94-1  per  cent)  regarded  the  provisions  for  leave  of  absence  as 


^Statement  by  Mr.  P.  Hanley,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
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being  inadequate  (see  Table  LXXXII,  page  447),  four  of  the  present  staff 
had  each  been  granted  leave  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  and 
a  further  three  had  each  been  granted  leave  for  one  year’s  duration 
(see  Table  LXXXIII,  page  448).  In  each  of  these  cases,,  full  or  partial 
salary  had  been  paid  by  the  Department  during  this  period  of  leave. 

It  was  also  noteworthy  that  one  inspector  reported  that  he  had  already 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  1961  -  62  year,  and  further  in¬ 
vestigation  revealed  that  this  leave  of  absence  for  study  purposes  had 
been  used  for  post-graduate  work. 

Many  supervising  inspectors  from  Newfoundland  commented  on  the 
educational  leave  situation  and  the  following  selected  comments  may 
be  regarded  as  typical. 

Ten  years  ago  we  had  a  plan  whereby  three 
supervisors  were  released  each  year  to  do  a  whole 
year’s  work  at  some  mainland  University.  In  more 
recent  years  that  plan  was  modified  to  allow  only 
one  semester  off.  Today,  even  that  seems  to  have 
gone.  I  would  like  to  see  Sabbatical  leave 
introduced . 

Supervisors  can  get  leave  of  absence  without 
pay  for  study.  However,  I  feel  that  our  in-service 
training  program  is  inadequate.  In  fact,  we  have 
no  in-service  training  program. 

After  a  number  of  years’  service  a  supervisor 
should  be  given  leave  of  absence.  At  present,  in 
Newfoundland  the  supervisor  is  not  in  a  position 
to  improve  his  qualifications. 


II.  SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XVI 


It  appeared  that  there  were  considerable  differences  in 
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provincial  government  policies  regarding  the  provision  of  educational 
leave  for  superintendents .  Respondents  from  several  provinces  when 
questioned  on  this  matter  tended  to  express  considerable  dissatisfaction 
with  existing  provisions .  For  55  <-6  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  from 
across  Canada,  provisions  for  educational  leave  were  considered  in¬ 
adequate,  and  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  British  Columbia,  Manitoba, 

New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland  more  than  seventy 
per  cent  of  the  respondents  were  of  this  opinion.  A  further  39 . 9  per 
cent  of  the  superintendency  force,  however,  did  consider  the  leave 
provisions  adequate.  In  Alberta,,  in  particular,  88.9  per  cent  of  the 
superintendents  expressed  this  viewpoint,  as  did  50.7  per  cent  in 
Saskatchewan,  and  57 .1  per  cent  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Generous  provisions  for  educational  leave  appeared  available  to 
the  provincial  superintendency  staff  in  Alberta,  and  this  was  evidenced 
by  the  comparatively  large  number  of  superintendents  who  had.  been  able 
to  pursue,  on  a  full-time  basis,  post-graduate  studies  at  universities. 
In  the  remaining  provinces,  however,  comparatively  few  superintendents 
had  been  able  to  further  their  studies  as  full-time  university  students 
on  such  a  provincial  plan  of  educational  leave  with  pay.  In  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Nova  Scotia,  some  generous  provisions  for  such  leave  with 
pay  had  been  made,  and  the  majority  of  superintendents  in  these  two 
provinces  regarded  the  provisions  adequate. 

Considerable  doubt  appeared  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  superin¬ 
tendents  from  several  provinces  concerning  this  whole  matter  of  educa¬ 
tional  leave,  and  several  indicated  that  they  were  unaware  as  to  what 
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the  exact  provisions  were.  In  several  provinces,  departments  of 
education  appeared  to  have  no  written  policy  regarding  educational 
or  sabbatical  leave,  but  tended  rather  to  consider  each  application 
on  its  own  merit. 

While  the  great  majority  of  the  Newfoundland  supervising 
inspectors  (94 »1  per  cent)  regarded  their  present  provisions  for 
educational  leave  as  being  inadequate,  several  inspectors  from  this 
province  had  been  granted  educational  leave  in  the  past  for  periods 
of  up  to  six  months  and  one  year.  It  would  appear  that  Newfoundland, 
at  one  time,  had  a  policy  whereby  supervisors  could  be  granted  a  yearTs 
leave  of  absence  for  study  purposes  with  full  pay. 
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PART  E 


FACTORS  RELATED  TO  JOB  SATISFACTION 
IN  THE  SUPERINTENDENCY 


. 


PREFACE  TO  PART  E 


In  the  literature,  the  term  "job  satisfaction"  appears  to  have 
no  specific  meaning.  It  is  often  used  interchangeably  with  the  term 
morale,  the  meaning  of  which  is  even  more  obscure.  Most  writers  on 
the  subject  tend  to  consider  job  satisfaction  an  individual  concept, 
whereas  morale  is  given  a  much  broader  meaning  and  is  usually  used  with 
reference  to  groups.  For  the  purposes  of  this  particular  study,  job 
satisfaction  is  used  to  refer  to  the  degree  of  favourableness  which  an 
individual  displays  toward  his  job  situation.  Many  administrators 
would  maintain  that  one  of  the  chief  motivating  forces  to  an  individ¬ 
ual  in  an  organization  is  the  satisfaction  he  derives  from  the  job. 

It  would  appear  that  job  satisfaction  first  become  important 
during  the  third  decade  of  this  century  when  human  relations  began  to 
be  emphasized  in  administration.  Since  that  period,  numerous  surveys, 
studies  and  experiments  have  been  conducted  dealing  with  a  variety  of 
aspects  of  job  satisfaction.  While  the  great  majority  of  these 
studies  have  been  conducted  in  industry,  a  few,  however,  have  been 
undertaken  in  the  field  of  education. 

The  majority  of  satisfaction  studies  done  in  education,  and 
perhaps  the  most  significant  from  the  administrative  point  of  view, 
were  concerned  with  factors  which  cause  satisfaction  on  the  part 
of  teachers.  The  best  known  of  these  studies  were  those  conducted 
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by  Francis  Chase^  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Midwest  Administration 
Centre.  Chase  reported  a  number  of  factors  which  were  highly  pro¬ 
ductive  of  job  satisfaction. 

Certain  research  studies  have  pointed  out  a  number  of  factors 
relating  to  working  conditions  which  may  influence  the  degree  of  job 
satisfaction  enjoyed.  Chase  found,  for  example,  that  satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  teachers  was  partly  dependent  on  a  feeling  that  the  teaching 
load,  school  plant,  equipment  and  supplies,  and  other  working  facili¬ 
ties  were  such  as  to  permit  effective  work. 

In  this  present  study  of  Canadian  superintendents  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  determine  the  degree  of  job  satisfaction  that 
existed.  To  what  extent  are  provincially-employed  superintendents 
satisfied  with  their  jobs?  Several  aspects  relating  to  this  topic 
were  therefore  investigated,  and  these  are  dealt  with  in  the  next 
five  chapters  under  the  following  headings. 

I.  The  greatest  job  problems  of  superintendents  and  inspectors. 

II.  Undesirable  aspects  of  the  super intendency  or  inspectorate. 

III.  Desirable  aspects  of  the  superintendency  or  inspectorate. 

IV.  The  degree  of  job  satisfaction  as  expressed  by  superin¬ 
tendents  and  inspectors. 

V.  Suggestions  for  making  the  superintendency  or  inspectorate 
position  a  more  effective  one  for  education. 

-*-F.  Chase,  "Factors  For  Satisfaction  in  Teaching,"  Phi  Delta 

Kappan ,  Vol.  37,  (1956),  pp.  285  -  289. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


THE  GREATEST  JOB  PROBLEMS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  INSPECTORS 

•//hat  are  the  greatest  job  problems  facing  Canadian  superintendents 
and  inspectors?  In  an  effort  to  determine  these ,  the  opinions  of 
certain  Department  of  Education  officials  from  the  various  provinces 
were  sought.  In  addition,  superintendents  and  inspectors  were  invited 
in  Part  VII  of  their  Questionnaire  to  indicate  what  they  considered 
to  be  their  greatest  job  problems. 

I.  OPINIONS  OF  DEPUTY  MINISTERS  AND  CHIEF  SUPERINTENDENTS 
REGARDING-  THE  GREATEST  JOB  PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING 
THEIR  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  INSPECTORS 

During  personal  interviews  conducted  with  provincial  deputy 
ministers  of  education  and  chief  superintendents  of  schools,  these 
officials  were  asked  to  indicate  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
greatest  job  problems  confronting  their  superintendents  and  inspec¬ 
tors.  The  paragraphs  which  follow  contain  the  views  of  these 
officials . 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  British  Columbia  expressed 
his  opinion  as  follows: 

One  of  the  biggest  problems,  particularly  for  our  men 
in  the  Interior,  is  obtaining  adequate  staff  for  their 
schools .  Trying  to  help  teachers  that  are  not  as 


■ 


competent  as  they  should  be  appears  to  be  another 
major  problem. ^ 

The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Alberta  answering  thi 
question  replied: 

I  think  the  greatest  job  problem  for  our  men  is  to 
give  leadership  to  their  area  in  such  ways  that 
there  is  a  developing  public  opinion  with  respect  to 
schools.  This  is  the  greatest  job  problem  that  a 
superintendent  really  has  —  that  is,  x-forking  with  the 
community  in  the  improvement  of  the  school  system. 

This  is  the  most  serious  problem  and  the  most  difficult 
task.  The  politics  involved,  getting  the  public fs 
support  for  education  in  the  district  and  working  with 
the  board  toward  this  end  is  far  more  important  than 
going  into  a  grade  six  arithmetic  class,  although  many 
superintendents  think  of  this  as  being  the  significant 
problem  ....  I  would  be  very  interested  to  know 
what  they  do  consider  to  be  their  greatest  problem. 2 

The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Saskatchewan  had  this 


to  say: 

I  think  that  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  problem 
our  men  have  is  the  recruitment  and  placement  of 
teachers,  particularly  at  the  secondary  level.  Their 
other  problems  tend  to  relate  to  board  administration 
—  for  example,  the  centralization  of  schools,  and 
the  provisions  of  better  high  school  services.  Most 
of  their  problems,  I  think  then,  would  be  related  not 
to  their  supervisory  work,  but  to  their  administrative 
work  with  boards. 3 

The  Deputy  Minister  from  Manitoba  replied  in  this  manner: 

The  greatest  problem  that  any  inspector  faces 
is  seeing  that  his  inspectorate,  his  staff,  and  his 


^ Statement  by  J.  F.  K.  English,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
Statement  by  T.  C.  Byrne,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 


^Statement  by  L.  Bergstrom,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 
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schools  are  not  only  the  best  inspectorate,  staff 
and  schools  in  the  entire  province,  but  also  the 
best  that  they  themselves  are  able  to  be. 4 

The  President  of  the  Manitoba  School  Inspectors1  Association 
replying  to  this  question  said: 

One  of  our  greatest  problems  at  present  is 
finding  sufficient  men  and  women  for  the  high 
schools.  There  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in 
secondary  school  enrolment  as  a  result  of  the 
formation  of  the  school  division.  This  problem  is 
growing  less  as  far  as  the  elementary  grades  are 
concerned,  however.  Another  problem  is  that  some 
districts  just  will  not  pay  adequate  salaries  and 
therefore  they  cannot  attract  or  obtain  suitable 
teachers . 5 

The  Director  of  Education  for  Ontario  stated  his  answer  as 
follows: 


I  would  think  that  the  greatest  problems  our 
men  have  are  administrative  rather  than  professional 
ones.  For  example,  when  a  conscientious  inspector 
strongly  recommends  to  a  board  that  a  certain  action 
be  taken,  and  no  action  is  taken,  then  he  really 
becomes  frustrated.^ 

In  answering  this  particular  question  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Education  for  New  Brunswick  replied: 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  greatest  problem 
is  the  in-service  training  of  teachers.  Another  major 
problem  is  convincing  ratepayers  in  certain  areas  that 
they  should  vote  for  the  consolidation  of  smaller 
school  districts,  and  also  vote  extra  taxes  in  order 


^•Statement  by  Scott  Bateman,  personal  interview,  og.  cit . 
^Statement  by  W.  Friesen,  personal  interview,  September  19th, 

^Statement  by  F.  S.  Rivers,  personal  interview,  og.  cit . 
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ry 

to  get  additional  educational  facilities.' 

Another  point  of  view,  this  time  from  the  Chief  Countjr  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  for  New  Brunswick,  was  expressed  as  follows: 

Whether  they  know  it  or  not,  I  think  that  the 
greatest  job  problem  is  the  improvement  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  but  the  bothersome  problems  for  our  men  often 
have  to  do  with  providing  school  accommodation,  and 
this  also  becomes  the  problem  of  developing  good 
public  relations. ^ 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia  stated: 

Over  the  last  six  or  seven  years  the  greatest 
single  headache  is  the  routine  job  of  finding  enough 
teachers  for  schools.  The  second  major  problem,  and 
this  is  a  more  constructive  thing,  is  working  with 
the  municipal  school  boards  and  the  county  authori¬ 
ties  in  long-range  planning  for  the  great  consolidation 
programme  which  is  proceeding  in  our  province.  As  you 
will  probably  know,  this  is  practically  finished  as 
far  as  high  schools  are  concerned,  and  now  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  are  to  follow  along.  This  long  range 
planning  of  the  school  programme  is  the  most  time- 
consuming  and  difficult  constructive  part  of  our 
inspectors1  work. 9 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  Prince  Edward  Island 
commented  as  follows: 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  our  men  have  is 
endeavoring  to  get  people  to  accept  new  ideas  in 
education.  Right  now  their  greatest  problem  is 
trying  to  persuade  districts  who  have  not  joined 
regional  high  school  units  to  do  so.  I  would  very 
much  like  to  see  our  Government  enforce  this  by 


7 Statement  by  F.  E.  MacDiarmid,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 

^Statement  by  R.  H.  Chapman,  personal  interview,  September 
18th,  1962. 


^Statement  by  H.  P.  Moffatt,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
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legislation,  but  we  are  so  close  to  the  people  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  that  one  would  not  find  any 
politician  willing  to  come  out  and  say  this. 

Therefore,  such  changes  in  administrative  units 
come  about  on  a  voluntary  basis  only  .... 

However,  we  are  endeavoring  to  get  these  small 
districts  to  join  these  units  by  making  it  more 
attractive  for  them  to  join  than  to  stay  out.-^ 

In  expressing  his  opinion,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for 
Newfoundland  remarked: 

Doing  an  effective  job  of  work  with  their 
teachers  when  they  have  so  little  time  to  do  it 
is  one  of  their  greatest  problems.  Another,  is 
getting  school  boards  to  see  things  their  way? to 
accept  them  .... 

One  of  the  complaints  often  stated  by  our 
supervisors  is  that  they  do  not  get  sufficient 
direction  from  the  Department  of  Education.  For 
quite  some  time  they  have  been  asking  for  a 
Chief  Supervisor  who  would  be  responsible  for 
giving  this  direction.  They  also  feel  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  interest  in  them  from  the 
Department.  Knowing  just  how  often  we  discuss 
the  supervisory  problems  in  Newfoundland,  and 
knowing  what  we  do  to  try  to  alleviate  some  of 
these  problems,  I  do  not  actually  think  that  this 
is  a  fair  criticism  as  far  as  they  are  concerned 
....  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  receive  too 
much  guidance  from  the  Department,  and  sometimes 
they  complain  that  they  do  not  know  the  Department fs 
policies  in  certain  matters.  However,  when  this  is 
true, it  means  that  we  are  not  always  free  to  give 
out  or  divulge  that  policy. ^ 

II.  THE  OPINIONS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  INSPECTORS 
AS  TO  THEIR  GREATEST  JOB  PROBLEMS 


In  an  effort  to  determine  superintendents*  opinions  as  to 


-^Statement  by  M.  McKenzie,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
^Statement  by  P.  J.  Hanley,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 
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their  greatest  job  problems,  the  following  question  appeared  in  Part 
VII  of  the  Questionnaire:  "What  are  the  greatest  job  problems  you 
face  as  a  superintendent  or  inspector?”  This  question  included  no 
check  list,  and  was  to  be  answered  entirely  in  the  respondents T  own 
words.  As  a  result,  there  was  a  great  variety  in  the  nature  of  problems 
mentioned,  and  many  superintendents  took  the  liberty  of  listing  two, 
three,  four  or  more  major  problem  areas.  From  this  large  number  and 
variety  of  job  problems  it  was  possible,  after  a  careful  analysis,  to 
classify  them  within  certain  categories  and  these  are  presented  in 
Table  LXXXV.  In  addition,  these  problem  areas  were  ranked  according 
to  the  number  of  times  mentioned  by  individual  superintendents,  and 
these  data  appear  in  Table  LXXXVI. 

It  would  appear  that  superintendents  and  inspectors  considered 
their  greatest  job  problem  to  be  that  of  recruiting  teachers,  and  in 
particular,  secondary  school  teachers.  In  making  this  observation, 
many  respondents  referred  to  the  high  rate  of  teacher  turnover  as 
being  their  greatest  problem,  while  others  spoke  of  staffing  problems 
and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  recruiting  teachers,  particularly 
in  the  rural  areas.  Within  this  particular  job  problem  category, 
"Recruiting  and  retaining  teachers,"  fell  25.2  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  (a  total  of  117  superintendents)  with  good  representation 
from  all  nine  provinces.  For  superintendents  in  British  Columbia 
(29.8  per  cent),  Alberta  (44-7  per  cent),  Saskatchewan  (28.4  per 
cent),  New  Brunswick  (41-7  per  cent),  Prince  Edward  Island  (42.9 
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per  cent),  and  Newfoundland  (47.1  per  cent),  this  problem  ranked 
first  in  its  degree  of  importance,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario 
and  Nova  Scotia  it  ranked  second.  Only  in  Manitoba  did  there  appear 
to  be  any  marked  difference  in  the  degree  of  importance  for  this 
problem. 

"Improving  instruction"  was  the  next  most  frequently  stated 
problem  and  was  mentioned  by  22.0  per  cent  of  the  respondents.  Within 
this  category  were  included  those  whose  problems  were  seeking  to  improve 
or  maintain  standards,  as  well  as  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  improve 
rural  education,  or  to  improve  instruction,  particularly  at  the 
secondary  level.  In  each  of  the  nine  provinces  this  problem  appeared 
to  be  one  of  some  significance  and  it  tended  to  rank  high  in  its 
degree  of  importance  in  all  nine  provinces. 

A  further  19.2  per  cent  of  the  participants  in  this  study 
considered  that  one  of  their  greatest  job  problems  was  "Too  many 
teachers  to  supervise,"  and  again,  there  were  several  respondents  in 
most  provinces  who  mentioned  this  as  a  great  problem.  With  the 
exception  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia^this  problem  ranked  very 
high  in  its  degree  of  importance  in  all  other  provinces.  Included 
within  this  category  were  such  problems  stated  as  "the  work  load  is 
too  heavy;  the  district  is  too  large;  I  am  thoroughly  overworked 
and  need  help;"  and  "I  have  insufficient  time  to  devote  to  all  my 
teachers . " 

"Acquainting  and  convincing  community  of  education  needs"  was 
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the  next  problem  area  classified,  and  within  this  category  were  included 
those  attempting  to  create  larger  units  of  administration,  centraliza¬ 
tions,  or  consolidations  of  smaller  school  districts.  Included  also 
were  those  who  were  constantly  seeking  support  for  improved  facilities. 
Altogether,  17-7  per  cent  of  the  problem  areas  fell  within  this 
classification. 

"The  in-service  education  of  teachers  and  principals”  ranked 
fifth  in  its  degree  of  importance  as  a  problem  area  for  Canadian 
superintendents  and  inspectors.  With  the  exception  of  one  province, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  this  appeared  to  be  a  problem  area  for  superin¬ 
tendents  and  inspectors  across  Canada^with  12.1  per  cent  of  respondents 
so  indicating. 

"Assisting  and  encouraging  inexperienced,  weak,  or  poorly 
qualified  teachers"  tended  to  be  another  job  problem  of  superintendents. 
It  may  be  argued  that  this  problem  area  should  be  classified  within 
the  same  category  as  the  previously  mentioned  one,  (that  of  the  in- 
service  education  of  teachers).  However,  sufficient  number  of 
respondents  made  reference  to  the  problem  of  providing  assistance  and 
encouragement  to  beginning,  weak  or  poorly  qualified  teachers  to 
warrant  its  inclusion  as  a  further  and  separate  classification. 

Together,  these  two  categories  constituted  a  very  significant  problem 
area  for  Canadian  superintendents. 

It  would  seem  that  the  superintendent  and  the  school  board  must 
co-operate  effectively  if  the  schools  are  to  provide  a  worthwhile 
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educational  programme  for  all  children  and  youth  attending  themo 
Together  they  must  solve  the  many  problems  that  arise  as  they  work 
toward  their  common  goal.  "Educating  school  boards  to  realize  their 
role  and  responsibility  in  education"  was  a  problem  area  identified 
by  another  group  of  Canadian  superintendents.  While  some  respondents 
indicated  that  this  problem  was  one  of  providing  leadership  to  the 
beard  in  its  functions,  others  expressed  it  as  educating  boards  to  see 
their  functions,  or  arousing  boards  to  see  the  needs  or  values  in 
education.  A  total  of  8.4  per  cent  of  the  respondents’’  problem  areas 
fell  within  this  category. 

"School  accommodation  and  new  school  construction"  was  a  problem 
area  which  was  identified  by  a  further  group  of  respondents.  While 
this  appeared  to  be  a  problem  area  of  lesser  significance  (only  4*5  per 
cent  of  the  participants  reported  it),  it  was  mentioned  by  some  super¬ 
intendents  in  seven  of  the  nine  provinces  participating  in  this  study. 

III.  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  DIFFICULTIES  WITH  THEIR  SECRETARY-TREASURERS 
CONSTITUTED  A  PROBLEM  FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  INSPECTORS 

A  few  superintendents  from  each  of  the  three  western  provinces, 
as  well  as  from  Ontario,  considered  that  certain  difficulties  with  their 
secretary-treasurers  constituted  a  major  problem.  For  some,  there  were 
problems  of  conflicting  authority,  while  for  others,  the  difficulty 
was  one  of  working  co-operatively.  In  Newfoundland,  where  the  position 
of  secretary-treasurer  is  seldom  found,  there  appeared  to  be  no 
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problem,  and  in  Manitoba,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  this  difficulty 
did  not  appear  to  arise  with  any  degree  of  significance.  However,  while 
this  was  considered  a  problem  by  a  comparatively  small  group  of  respon¬ 
dents,  it  was  mentioned  with  such  forcefulness  and  concern  by  them  that 
further  investigation  was  thought  desirable.  Consequently,  Department 
of  Education  officials  from  the  various  provinces  and  others  were 
questioned  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  considered  this  to  be  a 
problem  in  their  province.  The  opinions  of  these  men  have  been 
recorded  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow. 

The  President  of  the  British  Columbia  School  Superintendents1 
Association  expressed  his  opinion  on  this  subject  as  follows: 

To  a  certain  extent, this  superintendent-secretary- 
treasurer  conflict  exists  in  British  Columbia,  and  is 
a  real  problem  for  some  of  our  superintendents.  By  the 
terms  of  the  School  Act  the  secretary-treasurer  is  an 
executive  officer  of  the  school  board,  and  this  is 
where  the  confusion  and  conflict  may  develop.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chant  Report  (the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Education  in  British  Columbia)  was  that  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  be  made  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  a  school  board.  .  .  . 

Now,  there  are  not  a  great  number  of  districts 
in  British  Columbia  in  which  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  is  the  chief  executive  officer.  In  a  number 
of  districts  there  has  developed  a  dual  system  of 
control  in  which  there  is  a  secretary-treasurer  in 
charge  of  the  business  administration,  and  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  in  charge  of  all  educational 
matters.  Now  the  dual  system  will  break  down  when 
the  duties  of  each  officer  are  not  clearly  spelled 
out,  and  we  have  had  a  splendid  example  of  this  in 

_ .  There,  the  secretary-treasurer 

was  assuming  duties  that  properly  belong  to  the 
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superintendent  of  schools.  Mistakes  were  made  and 
the  final  result  was  that  the  whole  system  broke 
down.  So  you  see,  this  can  be  a  problem. 12 

Replying  to  this  question,  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools 
for  Alberta  stated: 

This  is  a  problem  because  you  cannot  establish 
a  formal  organization.  Since  you  cannot  do  this, 
because  the  superintendent  is  employed  by  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Department  of  Education,  whereas  the 
secretary-treasurer  is  employed  by  the  Board,  there 
are  many  areas  of  responsibility  undefined,  and 
inevitably,  conflicts  exist  or  arise  in  these  areas. 

It  is  rather  clear  that  the  superintendent  should 
concern  himself  with  the  appointment  and  placement 
of  teachers  and  there  is  not  too  much  dispute  about 
this.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  secretary-treasurer 
will  keep  the  books.  Then  there  is  a  whole  grey 
area  which  the  secretary  would  like  to  move  into, 
or  the  superintendent  feels  he  ought  to  move  into. 

This  has  to  be  solved  by  personal  relationship,  by 
informal  relationships  and  you  cannot  avoid  conflict 
this  way  -  itfs  inevitable  ....  These  things 
are  not  defined  and  I  do  not  think  school  boards 
want  them  defined.  I  think  they  would  prefer  to  have 
this  conflict  existing  to  some  extent.  They  really 
do  not  want  a  chief  executive  officer. 

I  think  the  superintendents  that  we  are  presently 
appointing  are  quite  capable  of  dealing  with  people, 
and,  by  and  large,  they  are  at  least  able  to  get 
along  with  each  other.  Whether  they  dominate  them  is 
another  thing,  but  they  are  at  least  able  to  live  with 
them  to  the  point  where  it  does  not  spill  over  into 
the  Department.  However,  we  have  had  one  case 
recently  where  the  superintendent  came  in  and  prac¬ 
tically  said  he  wanted  to  transfer.  This  was  solved 
by  a  county  being  formed  and  the  secretary  disappeared. 

After  all,  the  secretary-treasurer  is  the  Board rs  man, 
and  when  the  chips  are  down,  the  Board  is  more  likely 


^statement  by  W.  Lucas,  personal  interview,  September  20, 

1962. 
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to  support  the  secretary-treasurer.-^ 

The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Saskatchewan  answering 
this  question  replied: 

I  think  this  is  a  problem;  not  a  serious  one, 
perhaps,  but  it  is  one  that  both  superintendent 
and  secretary  have  to  be  very  sensitive  and 
sensible  about.  Whether  it  is  a  problem  or  not 
in  a  given  area  depends  on  the  working  relationship 
the  two  of  them  develop.  It  also  depends  on  the 
peculiarities  of  the  two  men  concerned.  If  you 
have  a  strong  administrator  in  the  superintendent 
and  a  relatively  weaker  administrator  in  the 
secretary-treasurer,  then  the  superintendent  may  tend 
to  assume  a  dominant  role  in  the  administration  of 
the  Unit  and  things  may  work  out  fine.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  can  have  the  reverse  situation  in  which 
the  secretary-treasurer  becomes  the  real  administrat¬ 
or  in  the  Unit,  and  the  superintendent,  while 
certainly  the  supervisor  of  instruction,  functions 
only  as  an  advisor  to  the  Board  and  does  not  really 
get  into  the  administration  field  much  beyond  this 
advisory  capacity.  Then,  of  course,  you  can  have 
a  strong  administrative  type  in  the  superintendent, 
and  also  a  strong  administrative  type  in  the 
secretary-treasurer.  Then  you  really  have  a 
potential  problem.  The  superintendent  recognizes 
this  problem,  and  I  think  that,  by  and  large,  there 
is  worked  out  a  fairly  satisfactory  relationship. 

However,  there  are  problems  in  this  area  from  time 
to  time.-^ 

In  expressing  his  opinion  on  this  matter,  the  President  of 
the  Manitoba  Inspectors 1  Association  remarked: 

I  hesitate  to  make  any  definite  statements  on 
this  because,  although  I  have  heard  this  matter 
mentioned,  there  are  no  specific  instances  I  can 


^Statement  by  T.  C.  Byrne,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
^Statement  by  L.  Bergstrom,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 
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think  of  to  indicate  that  this  is  a  problem.  Most 
of  our  men  seem  able  to  cope  with  the  situation , 

and  if  it  is  a  problem  I  do  not  think  itfs  a  very- 
great  one. 15 

Replying  to  this  question ,the  Director  of  Education  for  Ontario 
had  this  to  say: 

These  two  officials  have  their  own  particular 
fields  and  I  do  not  see  a  conflict.  I  would  say 
there  is  no  conflict  at  all,  unless  it  happens  to 
be  that  the  two  particular  people  do  not  happen  to 
get  along.  We  obtain  a  lot  of  our  information  from 
the  secretary  of  the  board  and  the  inspector  is  in 
close  touch  with  him  ....  The  secretary  tends 
to  be  the  boardfs  chief  executive  officer  because 
he  is  appointed  locally,  whereas  the  inspector  is 
a  provincial  employee.  He  therefore  takes  on  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  board  within  the  circum¬ 
scribed  limits  of  the  law.l^ 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  New  Brunswick  replied  to 
the  question  this  way: 

In  most  cases  in  New  Brunswick  we  have  the 
County  School  Finance  Board  which  pays  the 
operating  costs  of  all  schools  in  the  county.  Each 
County  School  Finance  Board  has  its  full-time 
secretary-treasurer  and  other  administrative 
officials.  The  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Finance 
Boards  works  very  closely  with  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent  who  attends  all  meetings  of  the  County 
School  Finance  Board  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Now, 
if  there  is  at  any  time  any  conflict  between  the 
superintendent  and  the  secretary-treasurer  it  does 
not  appear  too  much  on  the  surface  or  it  is  ironed 
out  behind  closed  doors.  We  never  hear  of  too  much 
controversy  over  it  and  it  is  not  a  major  problem. 17 


^statement  by  W.  Friesen,  personal  interview,  op.cit . 
^Statement  by  F.  S.  Rivers,  personal  interview,  op.cit. 
^Statement  by  F.  E.  MacDiarmid,  personal  interview,  op.cit. 
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Support  for  this  viewpoint  came  from  the  Chief  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  in  New  Brunswick  when  he  said, 

I  do  not  see  any  conflict  between  these  two 
positions.  They  are  both  doing  different  jobs 
and  there  is  no  problem  of  overlap  here. IS 

Again,  while  this  did  not  appear  to  be  a  problem  in  Nova  Scotia 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  that  province  had  this  to  say: 

This  tends  to  be  a  problem  very  definitely, 
and  perhaps  increasingly  so.  In  the  first 
instance,  school  boards  did  not  have  secretary- 
treasurers,  because  the  municipal  clerk  was  the 
treasurer  of  the  board  and  he  or  she  was  largely 
a  tax  collector  and  a  secretary  in  the  true  sense. 

However,  as  problems  of  routine  administration, 
such  as  the  operation  of  conveyances,  the  repair  of 
school  buildings,  and  things  of  this  kind  came  to 
the  fore,  most  of  the  boards  began  to  employ  full¬ 
time  administrative  officers,  as  they  are  called. 

Now,  when  an  inspector  is  newly-appointed  to  a 
county  he  may  find  that  the  administrative  officer 
has  assumed  control  of,  for  example,  the  appointment 
of  teachers,  or  something  of  a  similar  nature.  It 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  delicacy  to  get  these 
things  unsnarled.  I  think  there  is  only  one  case 
where  there  is  an  absolute  outright  conflict,  and 
here,  the  secretary-treasurer  or  administrative 
officer  has  assumed  more  authority  than  he  should 
have  and  has  moved  into  the  professional  field.  He 
was  previously  a  county  supervisor  who  was  not  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  position  of  inspector,  and  the  municipal 
school  board  hired  him  as  their  administrative  officer. 

He  is  a  professional  man  and  is  not  content  to  arrange 
bus  routes  and  look  after  routine  administrative 
matters.  ^-9 

From  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  in  Prince  Edward  Island 


-^Statement  by  R.  H.  Chapman,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 
■^Statement  by  H.  P.  Moffatt,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 
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came  this  comment: 


Each  school  board  has  a  secretary-treasurer 
and  our  provincial  superintendent  is  actually 
involved  more  with  him  than  he  is  with  the 
trustees  because,  for  the  most  part,  the  secretary 
runs  these  boards.  Only  in  a  minimum  number  of 
cases  do  our  superintendents  experience  any  con¬ 
flicts  with  these  secretary-treasurers,  and  I 
donrt  think  there’s  any  great  problem  in  this 


regard  in  our  province. 


2§ 


Finally,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  in  Newfoundland 


described  the  extent  of  this  problem  as  it  appeared  in  his  province 
with  the  statment: 


In  Newfoundland  the  school  boards  tend  to 
handle  the  financial  or  business  affairs  of  the 
district.  Some  boards  have  secretaries,  but  for 
most,  the  work  is  done  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  He  does  the  accounting,  the  paying  of  bills, 
and  has  to  submit  a  financial  statement  to  the 
Department  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  supervisor 
is  not  involved  with  this  at  all.  However,  in  such 
a  situation  there  is  often  an  element  of  conflict 
between  the  supervisor  and  the  Chairman  when  it 
comes  to  spending  money  on  certain  items. 21 

The  remaining  problem  areas  indicated  in  Table  LXXXV  tended  to 
be  ones  of  lesser  significance  and  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

"Routine  paper  work  in  the  form  of  reports  and 
Department  of  Education  returns",  mentioned  by  4*3 
percent  of  the  superintendents: 

"Travelling  -  the  time  and  distances  involved", 
by  3.0  per  cent; 

"Inadequate  finances  to  operate  the  school 


^Statement  by  M.  McKenzie,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 
^Statement  by  P.  J.  Hanley,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 
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district”,  by  3.0  per  cent; 

"Too  many  meetings  to  attend",  by  2.6  per  cent,  and 

"The  superintendents  own  professional  development”, 
by  2.6  per  cent. 

A  further  15-7  per  cent  of  the  problem  areas  mentioned  were  of 
such  a  varied  nature  and  mentioned  often  by  one  or  two  respondents  only, 
that  they  have  been  included  under  the  one  category,  "Miscellaneous.” 

A  total  of  14.8  per  cent  of  the  respondents  did  not  mention  any  problem 
area  at  all,  failed  to  answer  this  particular  question,  or  made- 
statements  to  the  effect  that  they  had  no  problems. 

IV.  SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XVII 

In  this  chapter  an  attempt  was  mads  to  determine  the  greatest 
.job  problems  facing  school  superintendents  and  inspectors.  It  would 
appear  that  the  greatest  job  problem,  and  the  one  ranked  in  first  place 
by  superintendents  as  a  group,  was  "Recruiting  and  retaining  teachers”. 
One-fourth  of  the  superintendents  made  mention  of  this  problem  in  some 
way  cr  other,  and  it  ranked  in  first  place  in  six  of  the  nine  provinces 
concerned. 

The  next  greatest  job  problem  for  superintendents  was  "Improving 
instruction”,  and  this  was  mentioned  by  22. C  per  cent  of  the  partici¬ 
pants.  Ranked  in  third  place  as  a  job  problem  was  "Too  many  teachers 
to  supervise",  which  was  mentioned  by  19.2  per  cent  of  the  respondents. 
"Acquainting  and  convincing  community  of  education  needs"  was  the  job 
problem  ranked  fourth  in  its  degree  of  importance,  and  17.7  per  cent. 


* 
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of  the  superintendents  mentioned  this. 

The  next  three  job  problems  recognized  as  being  most  important 
to  superintendents,  and  ranked  according  to  their  degree  of  magnitude 
were  as  follows: 

"in-service  education  of  teachers*',  mentioned  by  12.1  per  cent; 
"assisting  and  encouraging  inexperienced,  weak,  or  poorly- 
qualified  teachers'*,  listed  by  10.8  per  cent;  and 
"educating  school  boards  to  realize  their  role  and 

responsibility  in  education",  indicated  by  8.4  per  cent. 

Other  job  problems  of  lesser  importance,  and  in  each  case 
mentioned  by  fewer  than  five  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  across 
Canada  were  as  follows: 

"school  accommodation  and  new  school  construction" 

"difficulties  with  secretary-treasurer" 

"routine  paper  work,  reports,  Departmental  returns" 

"travelling  -  the  time  and  distances  involved" 

"inadequate  finances  to  operate  school  district" 

"too  many  meetings  to  attend" 

"superintendents  own  professional  development". 

A  few  superintendents  from  each  of  the  three  western  provinces 
as  well  as  from  Ontario  considered  that  certain  difficulties  experi¬ 
enced  with  their  secretary-treasurers  constituted  a  major  problem. 
When  questioned  on  the  matter,  deputy  ministers  and  chief  superinten¬ 
dents  considered  that  while  this  problem  did  exist  to  a  degree  in 
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certain  provinces,  it  was  not  too  serious  and  that  their  superintendents 
were  quite  capable  of  dealing  with  it. 

A  further  15-7  per  cent  of  the  problems  were  classified  as  being 
miscellaneous.  A  total  of  14.8  per  cent  of  the  respondents  made  no 
mention  at  all  of  problems,  while  a  few  simply  stated  that  they  had  no 


problems . 


' 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


SOME  UNDESIRABLE  ASPECTS  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE 
OR  INSPECTORATE  POSITION 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  those  aspects  of  the  superintendency 
or  inspectorate  position  considered  undesirable,  respondents  were  asked 
to  complete  another  particular  section  (Part  VII )  of  the  Questionnaire. 
From  a  prepared  list  of  eighteen  possible  undesirable  aspects,  superin¬ 
tendents  were  asked  to  check  each  item  according  to  its  degree  of 
unpleasantness  by  circling  the  number  that  most  appropriately  described 
its  significance  as  follows: 

2  -  This  factor  is  very  unpleasant  to  me. 

1  -  This  factor  is  somewhat  unpleasant. 

0  -  This  is  not  an  unpleasant  factor  or  is  not  applicable 
to  my  situation. 

In  this  way  it  became  possible  both  to  establish  a  weighted  score  for 
each  particular  aspect  according  to  its  degree  of  unpleasantness,  and 
to  rank  in  order  of  importance  those  aspects  held  to  be  unpleasant . 

Superintendents  and  inspectors  were  also  invited  to  express 
their  opinions  regarding  the  extent  to  which  community  demands  (if  any) 
were  made  upon  them.  In  addition,  their  views  were  sought  concerning 
the  extent  to  which  they  considered  that  social  restrictions  (if  any) 
were  placed  upon  them. 
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I.  UNDESIRABLE  ASPECTS  OF  THE  POSITION  AS  INDICATED 
BY  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  INSPECTORS 

Tables  LXXXVII  and  LXXXVIII  show  that  there  were  some  strong 
variations  in  the  weighted  scores  and  rank  order  accorded  certain 
factors,  While  there  was,  perhaps,  a  certain  measure  of  consistency 
from  among  the  various  provinces  in  those  aspects  ranked  both  at  the 
highest  and  lowest  extremes  in  degree  of  unpleasantness,  there  was  wide 
variation  among  the  provinces  in  the  weighted  scores  of  the  intermedi¬ 
ately-ranked  factors. 

The  aspect  which  ranked  highest  in  its  degree  of  unpleasantness 
to  superintendents  across  Canada,was  "the  load  is  so  heavy  that  it  is 
necessary  to  spread  oneself  too  thinly  over  many  different  jobs."  This 
particular  factor  received  a  general  weighting  of  1.23,  and  was  the  one 
which  ranked  first  in  five  provinces  and  second  in  the  remaining  four, 
in  its  degree  of  unpleasantness.  More  than  one-third  of  the  superin¬ 
tendents  (34*7  per  cent)  considered  this  factor  to  be  very  unpleasant. 
In  all,  88.0  per  cent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  this  particular 
aspect  of  the  superintendency  position  was  unpleasant, to  a  certain 
degree  (see  Appendix  J,  Table  J-l). 

In  view  of  the  consistency  with  which  superintendents  and 
inspectors  reported  on  this  undesirable  aspect,  it  was  decided  to 
question  certain  Department  of  Education  officials  and  others  from  the 
various  provinces  for  their  reactions  to  it,  and  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  their  comments  appear. 
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UNDESIRABLE  ASPECTS  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENCY  OR  INSPECTORATE  POSITION  WEIGHTED 

ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  DEGREE  OF  UNPLEASANTNESS 
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From  the  President  of  the  British  Columbia  Superintendents* 
Association  came  these  comments. 

I  think  that  the  work  load  of  Superintendents 
of  Schools  in  B.  C.  is  quite  different  in  many  cases 
from  the  work  load  that  is  performed  by  provincial 
superintendents  of  schools  in  the  rest  of  Canada. 

The  work  that  superintendents  do  in  the  very  large 
districts  of  this  province  is  performed  by  locally- 
employed  superintendents  and  directors  in  several 
other  provinces  of  Canada.  Those  of  us  in  these 
large  districts  are  really  administrative  officers 
for  our  boards,  and  we  have  Directors  of  Instruction 
to  whom  we  can  assign  the  tasks  that  we  want  done. 

Many  of  our  superintendents,  however,  do  have 
vast  areas  to  cover  and  large  numbers  of  teachers 
to  visit.  For  these  men,  I  would  say  that  the 
load  is  so  heavy  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
spread  themselves  too  thinly  over  many  different 
jobs.  Yes,  this  is  a  valid  criticism.!  ' 

The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Alberta  replied  in  this 


manner: 


When  the  superintendent  says  he  has  to  spread 
himself  too  thinly  I  wonder  what  he  means.  This 
is  the  job  of  the  superintendent  to  spread  himself. 
Now,  perhaps  this  is  a  slow  concept  in  developing, 
but  some  of  the  men  have  it.  The  tradition  in  this 
province  seems  to  be  that  supervision  is  good  but 
administration  is  bad  —  that  your  real  job  is 
supervision,  but  that  nobody  will  let  you  supervise 
because  you  have  to  administer.  I  think  the 
superintendent  must  spread  himself  over  many  things. 
I  don*t  think  he  can  involve  himself  in  jobs  that 
soneone  else  can  do  as  effectively,  but  he  must 
interest  himself  in  the  total  operation^or  he  is 
not  providing  good  leadership.  I  do  not  think  it’s 
too  serious  a  fault  to  say  that  a  superintendent 


^Statement  by  W.  Lucas,  personal  interview,  o£.  cit . 
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spreads  himself  too  thinly  over  many  things,  but 
perhaps  he  needs  assistance  to  do  some  of  the 
things  that  he  is  expected  to  do. 2 

When  questioned  if  he  considered  that  Alberta  superintendents 
were  overworked,  the  Chief  Superintendent  replied: 

I  do  not  know  how  you  prevent  certain 
people  from  being  overworked.  They  are  spending 
all  their  time  at  it,  but  I  suppose  that  if  you 
gave  them  more  assistants  they  would  still  spend 
all  their  time  at  it.  I  just  think  that  superin¬ 
tendents  are  going  to  work  all  the  time  anyway. 

This  is  the  nature  of  their  job.  It  is  not  that 
they  are  overworked,  but  it  is  perhaps  their  need 
for  more  leadership  in  central  office  staff  that 
is  significant.  I  think  that  in  some  divisions 
there  should  be  some  assistants.  Then,  too,  some 
need  to  organize  their  time  so  that  there  is  not 
so  much  demand  on  them. 3 

In  his  reply  to  certain  questions  about  superintendents  being 
spread  too  thinly  and  about  their  work  load,  the  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Schools  for  Saskatchewan  stated: 

Yes,  I  think  this  is  generally  true,  and  I 
also  feel  that  some  of  our  men  are  overworked.  Of 
course,  it  depends  upon  the  man.  Some  of  them  can 
pace  themselves  and  avoid  unnecessary  demands  on 
their  time  outside  of  what  you  might  call  their 
normal  working  hours.  Even  with  all  this  extra 
work,  particularly  the  night  work,  most  of  them 
continue  to  put  in  very  full  days. 4 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  Manitoba  replied  as  follows: 


Statement  by  T.  C.  Byrne,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
3  Ibid. 


^Statement  by  L.  Bergstrom,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 
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I  know  of  very  few  people,  school  inspectors, 
teachers,  or  others,  who  do  not  feel  they  are 
working  extremely  hard.  Very  few  of  them  show 
any  ill  effects  from  it.  I  would  like  to  have 
several  additional  school  inspectors  on  the  job, 
but  I  would  not  expect  that  the  appointment  of 
additional  men  would  keep  anyone  else  from 
complaining  about  the  lack  of  time  or  being 
spread  too  thinly  over  jobs. 5 

When  asked  if  he  considered  that  Manitoba  inspectors  were  over¬ 
worked,  the  Deputy  Minister  answered: 

I  do  not  feel  our  men  are  overworked.  I  do 
feel  that  they  certainly  have  ample  work  to  keep 
them  busy,  but  I  don’t  think  they  are  overworked. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  within  the  Department  of 
Education,  amongst  our  senior  people,  the  work  of 
a  school  inspector  is  considered  to  be  about  the 
most  desirable  work  there  is  in  education. ° 

In  discussing  the  question  of  work  load  and  having  to  spread 
oneself  too  thinly  over  many  different  jobs,  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Education  for  Ontario  commented: 

I  would  have  to  agree  with  what  has  been 
said,  except  that  I  don’t  like  the  way  it’s  been 
stated.  I  think  that  what  we’re  thinking  about 
is  not  the  individual.  The  real  question  is  how 
effectively  does  this  work  out  in  practice,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  is  too  effective.  I  think  that 
it’s  what  we  can  do  to  help  children  that  really 
counts,  not  how  we  treat  our  inspectors  or  how 
heavy  a  load  they  have.  The  way  to  solve  this 
problem  is  to  get  more  inspectors  or  more  efficient 
inspectors  if  we  can.  I  think  that  this  has  an 
effect  on  the  classroom  situation. 


^Statement  by  Scott  Bateman,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 
6  Ibid. 
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Ontario  really  needs  more  inspectors,  and 

I  think  we  would  appoint  twenty  more  new  in¬ 
spectors  right  now,  but  we  cannot  get  the  men. 

Provision  for  these  extra  men  is  in  the  budget 
and  we  would  appoint  them, but  we  just  can*t  get 
them. 7 

From  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  in  New  Brunswick  came  this 
comment : 


Yes,  I  agree  entirely  that  our  superintendents 
of  necessity,  are  compelled  to  spread  themselves 
too  thinly.  I  think  it  would  be  true  to  say  that 
our  men  are  overworked.  Our  superintendents  have 
no  regard  to  civil  service  hours.  They  work  their 
civil  service  schedule,  but  they  must  also  go  out 
to  meet  with  school  boards  in  the  evening,  and 
sometimes  they  have  meetings  every  evening  of  the 
week  with  local  school  boards  in  their  superinten¬ 
dencies.  8 

Support  for  this  viewpoint  came  also  from  the  Chief  County  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  in  New  Brunswick  when  he  said: 

Some  of  them  are  overworked.  Perhaps  the 
remedy  for  this  is  to  employ  more  non-professional 
persons  who  could  look  after  the  little  details 
that  donvt  have  to  be  handled  by  an  educator. 9 

Nova  Scotia* s  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  commented  in  this 


manner: 


Some  of  our  inspectors  still  think  of 
themselves  in  terms  of  being  classroom  visitors . 
However,  as  the  locally- employed  superintendents 
give  principals  and  their  supervisors  more  time 


^ Statement  by  F. 
^Statement  by  F. 
9 Statement  by  R. 


S.  Rivers,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 

E.  MacDiarmid,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
H.  Chapman,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 


to  do  this  kind  of  supervision,  this  condition 
should  no  longer  obtain. 

In  his  reply  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  Prince  Edward 
Island  remarked: 


It  is  true  that  our  men  have  many  different 
jobs  to  do.  However,  I  don*t  think  that  they 
overwork  themselves.  If  we  wanted  to  stipulate 
that  a  certain  amount  of  work  had  to  be  done,  they 
could  conceivably  be  overworked  ....  Sometimes, 

I  feel  that  our  men  are  neglecting  perhaps  their 
classroom  supervision  for  administrative  matters 
which  must  be  attended  to.H 

The  observation  from  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  in  New¬ 
foundland  was  as  follows: 


Yes, I  think  this  is  a  fair  comment.  We  do 
think  our  supervisors  have  too  many  teachers  to 
look  after.  If  we  could  have  a  Supervisor  for 
every  75  teachers  we  would  be  quite  happy. 12 

A  total  of  82-3  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  across  Canada 
reported  that  "too  much  routine  paper  work"  made  the  position  an 
unpleasant  one.  For  23.1  per  cent  this  factor  was  very  unpleasant, 
while  for  a  further  59-2  per  cent  this  factor  was  somewhat  unpleasant 
(see  Appendix  J,  Table  J-Il).  This  particular  aspect  received  an 
overall  weighting  of  1.06  and  ranked  second  in  its  degree  of  unpleasant 
ness.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  however,  that  in  the  provinces  of 
British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  this  particu¬ 
lar  aspect  ranked  5>  7  and  6.5  respectively  in  its  degree  of  unpleasant 


ness. 


^Statement  by  H. 
Ustatement  by  M. 
^Statement  by  P. 


P.  Moffatt,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
McKenzie,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 

J.  Hanley,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
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"Too  many  evening  meetings  to  attend"  was  the  undesirable  aspect 
of  office  which  ranked  third  in  its  degree  of  unpleasantness  to  super¬ 
intendents  across  Canada  as  a  whole.  The  weighting  accorded  this  factor 
was  0.92  and  a  total  of  71.8  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  considered 
this  to  be  a  factor  of  some  unpleasantness  (see  Appendix  J,  Table  J-IIl). 
The  rank  order  for  this  aspect  in  Alberta,  Manitoba,  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  Newfoundland,  however,  was  6.5,  7,  6.5,  and  10  respectively. 

Ranked  in  fourth  position  according  to  its  degree  of  unpleasant¬ 
ness  was  the  factor,  "too  much  overtime,” with  a  weighted  score  of  0.87. 
While  67.4  per  cent  of  Canadian  superintendents  and  inspectors  regarded 
this  aspect  as  being  unpleasant,  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick 
alone,  91*7  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  made  this  observation 
(see  Appendix  J,  Table  J-IV). 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  superintendents  (66.2  per  cent) 
responding  to  this  question  considered  that  "writing  reports  on  teachers" 
was  an  unpleasant  task.  In  the  four  provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland,  the  percentages  making  this  obser¬ 
vation  were  81.0,  92.5,  85.7  and  100.0  respectively  (see  Appendix  J, 

Table  J-V).  In  these  same  provinces  this  particular  aspect  was  ranked 
in  second,  first,  fourth  and  second  position  respectively.  Because  of 
the  degree  of  unpleasantness  associated  with  this  particular  task. 
Department  of  Education  officials  and  others  were  questioned  regarding 
the  emphasis  placed  on  the  superintendents f  writing  of  reports  on 
teachers .  The  paragraphs  which  follow  contain  the  replies  of  the 
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officials  questioned. 

From  the  President  of  the  British  Columbia  Superintendents1 
Association  came  this  reply: 

When  I  was  writing  reports  I  disliked  this 
work  very  much.  While  I  enjoyed  visiting  class¬ 
rooms  and  trying  to  help  teachers  and  discussing 
problems  with  them,  I  did  not  like  the  business  of 
putting  down  in  writing  my  impressions  or  evalua¬ 
tions  of  them.  A  teacher  appears  to  weigh  every 
word  you  say,  and  if  you  say  anything  that  is  in  the 
least  way  a  suggestion  for  improvement  it  can  be 
interpreted  as  a  criticism.  As  superintendent,  I 
dislike  making  an  error  in  my  evaluation  because 
teachers  attach  so  much  importance  to  these  written 
reports  ....  Personally,  I  do  not  think  that 
such  reports  are  necessary,  and  I  know  of  no  other 
profession  in  which  subordinates  are  subjected  to 
written  reports  on  their  work  by  their  supervisors. 

Finally,  I  found  that  writing  these  reports  was  a 
very  time-consuming  process  indeed. 13 

From  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Alberta  came  these 
comments: 


We  have  tried  to  de-emphasize  this  matter  of 
report  writing  because  I  agree  with  the  superinten¬ 
dents  that  it  is  not  very  fruitful  or  productive. 

We  have  indicated  to  our  superintendents  that  they 
can  reduce  their  report  writing  to  those  teachers 
who  do  not  have  permanent  certificates .  They  should 
write  reports  on  these  teachers,  but  it  is  sufficient 
for  people  who  have  been  on  staff  for  some  time  to  be 
visited  without  the  necessity  of  writing  reports  on 
them.  This,  therefore,  reduces  the  amount  of  report 
writing  to  a  minimum.  Nonetheless,  teachers  continue 
to  ask  for  these  reports.  However,  I  think  report 
writing  does  not  loom  as  large  as  it  used  to  although 
the  superintendent  may  feel  compelled  to  write  reports 
periodically . 14 


^Statement  by  W.  E.  Lucas,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
^Statement  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Byrne,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
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In  reply  to  this  question, the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools 
for  Saskatchewan  answered: 

We  tend  to  place  less  and  less  emphasis  on 
the  writing  of  reports.  At  the  moment,  I  suppose, 
our  superintendents  report  on  about  fifty  percent 
of  their  teachers  —  no  more.  In  the  olden  days 
we  used  to  write  reports  on  every  teacher  on  every 
visit,  and  some  of  our  older  superintendents  must 
remember  when  they  wrote  two  reports,  one  for  the 
school  board  and  one  for  the  Department  on  every 
visit.  However,  our  policy  now  is  quite  different. 

Our  superintendents  are  asked  to  report  only  on  all 
non-tenure  teachers  —  these  are  the  teachers  who 
have  taught  less  than  two  full  years  for  the  same 
Board.  Other  reports  on  teachers  are  written  at  the 
discretion  of  the  superintendent,  although  some 
guide  lines  are  suggested  for  them.  For  example, 
if  a  teacher  has  not  had  a  report  for  quite  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time,  say  five  years,  we  think 
that  it  might  be  advisable  for  the  superintendent 
to  make  a  report  for  the  Unit,  if  only  to  say  that 
the  person  is  doing  fine  and  continuing  to  render 
good  service.  Again,  if  there  are  outstanding 
teachers  it  does  not  do  any  harm  every  now  and  again 
to  say  so,  both  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher 
himself,  as  well  as  a  matter  of  recognition  to  the 
employer.  However,  even  this  number  of  reports,  I 
think,  is  somewhat  of  a  burden  on  a  superintendent, 
and  I  would  certainly  agree  with  them  that  this  is 
one  of  the  least  satisfactory  aspects  of  their  work 
and  perhaps, the  least  useful. 15 

The  President  of  the  Manitoba  Inspectors !  Association  made  the 
comment : 


While  I  dislike  very  much  writing  out  reports 
on  teachers  I  still  think  it  is  a  very  important 
duty  of  inspectors .  I  find  it  difficult  to  write 
reports, for  the  decisions  to  be  made  in  such  a 
report  require  more  energy  and  internal  struggle 
than  anything  else  we  have  to  do.  I  don*t  think 


^Statement  by  L.H.  Bergstrom,  personal  interview,  op.  pit. 
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an  inspector  should  have  to  report  on  every  teacher, 
but  reports  should  be  written  on  beginning  teachers 
and  on  any  other  teachers  about  whom  there  is  some 
question.16 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  Manitoba  replied: 

Our  Department  does  not  require  extensive 
reports  on  teachers.  We  use  a  form  which  has  a 
graded  scale  on  it  to  be  ticked  off  in  various 
columns,  and  the  school  inspector  using  that  does 
not  have  to  write  extensive  longhand  or  typewritten 
reports.  Our  school  boards,  on  the  other  hand, 
complain  each  year  that  the  inspectors’  reports 
are  not  full  enough,  and  that  in  any  event  the 
inspectors  are  too  kind  to  the  teachers,  for  they 
often  suggest  that  a  person  is  a  pretty  fair 
teacher  when  in  fact, that  person  should  be  fired. ^7 

When  asked  this  particular  question  the  Chief  County  Superinten¬ 
dent  for  New  Brunswick  replied: 

I  think  the  reason  our  superintendents  do 
not  like  to  write  these  reports  is  that  they  know 
they  are  not  very  accurate.  Now  the  only  thing 
we  ask  them  in  their  reports  on  teachers  is  to 
state  whether  the  person  is  "satisfactory,”  or 
"not  satisfactory,"  and  perhaps  the  individual’s 
particular  strengths  or  weaknesses.  We  used  to 
have  a  grade  system  in  which  points  1-5  were 
awarded  according  to  whether  a  teacher  was  very 
good,  good,  poor,  very  poor,  and  so  on.l& 

Replying  to  this  question  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for 
Nova  Scotia  stated: 

We  tend  to  place  little  emphasis  on  the 
writing  of  teachers’  reports.  We  used  to  have 


■^Statement  by  W.  Friesen,  personal  interview,  op.  pit. 
^Statement  by  Mr.  Scott  Bateman,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
^Statement  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Chapman,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 
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an  inspector’s  notebook  in  which  he  would  record 
all  his  observations  as  to  the  classroom  discipline 
etc.  etc.  However,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  these 
are  used  any  more  now. 19 

The  Deputy  Minister  from  Prince  Edward  Island  replied  as  follows: 

When  I  was  a  superintendent  myself  it  was  a 
job  that  I  did  not  particularly  care  for.  I  per¬ 
sonally  feel  that  we  should  reduce  the  amount  of 
reporting  to  the  central  source.  We  do  not  use 
this  reporting  as  much  as  we  thought  we  would  use 
it.  It  is  true  that  we  do  want  to  have  a  report 
on  teachers,  but  I  think  that  the  report  should 
be  confined  to  perhaps  a  kind  of  classification. 20 

The  reaction  of  the  Deputy  Minister  for  Newfoundland  was  a 
follows: 


This  is  the  drudgery  of  the  job.  We  do 
provide  a  detailed  form  which  our  Supervisors  use 
for  their  own  observations  when  they  are  visiting 
classrooms.  However,  the  particular  form  that  is 
sent  to  the  Board  Chairman,  to  the  Department  and 
to  the  teachers  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum 
....  This  reporting  is  still  absolutely 
necessary  because, after  all,  if  you  have  a  Super¬ 
visor  visiting  a  school  for  a  couple  of  days,  the 
Board  certainly  is  entitled  to  know  what  their 
teachers  are  doing  and  what  his  opinion  of  the 
teachers  is.  The  teachers  are  entitled  to  know, 
and  certainly  the  Department  has  to  know. 21 

While  the  factor,  "inadequate  salary,"  ranked  in  sixth  place  among 
the  superintendents  as  a  whole,  it  was  of  interest  to  note  that  this 
particular  aspect  ranked  first  in  both  British  Columbia  (a  weighted 


19statement  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Moffatt,  personal  interview,  op.  pit. 
20Statement  by  Dr.  M.  McKenzie,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
^Statement  by  P.  J.  Hanley,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 
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score  of  1.4-3),  and  in  Prince  Edward  Island  (a  weighted  score  of  1.57); 
ranked  second  in  New  Brunswick  (a  weighted  score  of  1.42);  and  ranked 
third  in  Nova  Scotia  (a  weighted  score  of  1.00 ).  A  total  of  91.5  per 
cent  of  the  British  Columbia  superintendents  indicated  that  this  aspect 
was  unpleasant,  and  for  respondents  in  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  the  percentages  were  83-3  and  85-7  respectively  (see  Appendix  J, 
Table  J-Vl). 

”The  job  itself  is  too  demanding  in  time  —  one  is  never 
finished.”  There  tended  to  be  a  certain  consistency  of  response  from 
across  Canada  to  this  particular  aspect  of  the  superintendency  and  it 
was  ranked  seventh  in  its  degree  of  unpleasantness.  Almost  two-thirds 
of  the  super intendency  force  (65*9  per  cent)  attached  a  similar  degree 
of  unpleasantness  to  this  factor  (see  Appendix  J,  Table  J-VIl). 

The  factor,  ”too  many  teachers  to  supervise,”  while  ranked 
eighth  in  order  for  Canada  as  a  whole, was  placed  in  third  position  for 
Manitoba  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  in  fourth  position  for  supervisors 
in  Newfoundland  (see  Appendix  J,  Table  J-VIIl). 

With  a  weighting  of  0.64  and  ranked  ninth  in  its  degree  of 
unpleasantness, was  the  factor,  ”as  superintendent  or  supervisor,  one 
experiences  a  certain  loneliness.”  While  7-8  per  cent  of  the  superin¬ 
tendents  considered  this  factor  to  be  very  unpleasant,  a  further  48.5 
per  cent  regarded  it  as  being  somewhat  unpleasant  (see  Appendix  J, 

Table  J-IX). 

”Too  much  time  spent  in  travelling”  ranked  next  in  its  degree 
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of  unpleasantness  with  a  weighted  score  of  0.49,  and  39-7  per  cent  of 
the  superintendents  reported  this  as  a  factor  of  some  unpleasantness. 

In  the  province  of  Newfoundland,  however,  64.7  per  cent  of  the  staff 
considered  this  factor  to  be  unpleasant  (see  Appendix  J,  Table  J-X). 

A  total  of  41-2  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  felt  that  they 
were  "expected  to  attend  too  many  community  functions,"  and  experienced 
with  regard  to  this  matter,  a  certain  degree  of  unpleasantness. 

However,  it  must  be  noted  also  that  for  another  59-4  per  cent  of 
respondents, this  was  not  an  unpleasant  factor  or  was  not  applicable  to 
their  situation  (see  Appendix  J,  Table  J-Xl). 

While  5*6  per  cent  of  Canadian  superintendents  and  inspectors 
found  "certain  community  pressures  and  community  interference"  very 
unpleasant,  a  further  35-0  per  cent  considered  these  to  be  somewhat 
unpleasant  (see  Appendix  J,  Table  J-XIl).  Again,  however,  for  more  than 
half  of  the  respondents  (59-0  per  cent), this  was  not  an  unpleasant  fac¬ 
tor  or  was  not  considered  applicable,  and  this  aspect  ranked  twelfth  in 
its  degree  of  unpleasantness. 

"Too  much  time  spent  away  from  home  and  family"  was  a  factor  of 
some  unpleasantness  reported  by  33-2  per  cent  of  the  respondents.  Great 
variations  in  the  degree  of  unpleasantness  associated  with  this  aspect 
were  discovered  among  the  various  provinces.  From  the  province  of 
Manitoba,  only  15-9  per  cent  expressed  unpleasantness  with  regard  to 
this  factor,  while  in  Newfoundland,  76.5  per  cent  were  of  this  opinion 
(see  Appendix  J,  Table  J-XIIl).  For  Newfoundland  respondents,  the 
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weighted  score  attributed  to  this  aspect  was  C.9 4,  and  it  was  ranked 
fourth  in  its  degree  of  unpleasantness.  "Difficulty  over  the  divided 
control  between  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  school  board"  was  an  undesirable  aspect  which  ranked 
fourteenth  as  far  as  Canada  as  a  whole  was  concerned.  It  was  interesting 
to  observe,  however,  that  in  the  three  most  westerly  provinces  this 
factor  appeared  to  assume  more  importance  than  elsewhere.  In  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  the  percentages  of 
superintendents  who  considered  this  factor  to  be  unpleasant  were  44-6, 
34*9  and  40.3  respectively,  and  it  became  apparent  that  this  situation 
presented  a  far  greater  problem  in  these  three  particular  provinces 
than  in  other  parts  cf  Canada  (see  Appendix  J,  Table  J-XIV). 

While  only  1.8  per  cent  of  the  respondents  considered  "having  to 
work  closely  with  school  boards  which  are  composed  of  lay  persons"  to 
be  very  unpleasant,  a  further  22.2  per  cent  regarded  this  factor  as 
somewhat  unpleasant.  However,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  for  a  total 
of  7f.2  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  this  was  not  regarded  as  an 
unpleasant  aspect  at  all  (see  Appendix  J,  Table  J-XV ) . 

Comparatively  few  respondents  (13-4  pen  cent)  found  that  "demands 
made  by  the  Department  of  Education"  were  unpleasant,  and  the  degree  of 
unpleasantness  associated  with  this  factor  was  very  slight  indeed  (see 
Appendix  J,  Table  J-XVl). 

Again,  "interference  from  the  Department  of  Education"  as  an 
aspect  of  unpleasantness  was  found  to  be  almost  negligible,  for  96.6 
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per  cent  of  the  superintendents  did  not  consider  this  to  be  an 
unpleasant  aspect.  This  would  tend  to  suggest  that  departments  of 
education  accord  their  superintendents  and  inspectors  a  large  measure 
of  freedom  in  their  actions>with  a  minimum  of  interference  (see  Appendix 
J,  Table  J-XVIIl). 

Respondents  were  invited  to  list  any  additional  working  conditions 
other  than  those  already  mentioned  which  they  considered  to  be  undesir¬ 
able.  From  those  who  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  came  a  great 
variety  of  working  conditions  held  to  be  undesirable.  After  a  thor¬ 
ough  analysis  of  these, it  became  possible  to  group  them  within  certain 
categories  and  these  appear  in  Table  LXXXIX.  In  most  of  the  provinces, 
between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  personnel  responding  listed  one 
or  more  additional  working  conditions  which  they  considered  undesirable. 
In  Manitoba,  however,  more  than  half  of  the  inspectors  reported  certain 
additional  undesirable  working  conditions,  while  in  Newfoundland, a 
total  of  33  undesirable  working  conditions  was  mentioned  by  the  seven¬ 
teen  district  supervising  inspectors  participating. 

The  most  commonly  occurring  working  condition  held  to  be 
undesirable  was  "poor  office  facilities  and  equipment,  and/or  insuffi¬ 
cient  qualified  clerical  assistance  provided."  While  this  condition 
was  mentioned  by  some  respondents  in  all  nine  provinces,  and  by  13.1 
per  cent  of  the  entire  force,  in  the  provinces  of  Manitoba  and  New¬ 
foundland,^  was  mentioned  by  29-5  and  5 6.8  per  cent  of  the  inspectors 
respectively. 
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"Inadequate  or  insufficient  supervisory  assistance  available" 
appeared  next  in  the  number  of  times  mentioned.  It  perhaps  may  be 
argued  that  this  condition  is  almost  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the 
undesirable  aspect,  "too  many  teachers  to  supervise."  However,  it  was 
mentioned  by  a  sufficient  number  (6.0  per  cent)  to  warrant  its  inclusion 
as  a  separate  undesirable  working  condition.  In  Newfoundland,  41-2  per 
cent  of  the  staff  listed  this  particular  condition  as  being  undesirable. 

"The  necessity  of  having  to  travel  over  poor  roads  in  winter" 
ranked  third  in  the  number  of  times  mentioned  as  an  undesirable  working 
condition.  However,  it  was  only  in  Newfoundland  that  the  percentage 
of  respondents  was  of  any  significance  (47.1  per  cent). 

Five  other  undesirable  working  conditions,  classified  for 
conveniencejbut  of  somewhat  lesser  significance,  appear  in  Table  XCII 
A  further  6.9  per  cent  of  Canadian  superintendents  listed  other  undesir¬ 
able  working  conditions  of  a  miscellaneous  variety.  Because  each  of 
these  particular  working  conditions  tended  to  be  mentioned  by  only  one 
or  two  superintendents,  they  were  grouped  within  the  category,  "mis¬ 
cellaneous,"  and  are  therefore  not  spelled  out  in  any  detail. 

II.  SUPERINTENDENTS*  OPINIONS  REGARDING  THE  EXTENT  TO 
WHICH  COMMUNITY  DEMANDS  ARE  MADE  UPON  THEM 

It  would  seem  that  one  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  is  the  maintenance  of  a  favourable  public 
attitude  toward  the  school  program.  In  the  face  of  a  rapidly  changing 
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social  scene,  he  must  build  and  interpret  that  program  in  light  of  the 
needs  of  the  community  and,  therefore,  his  communication  with  the  commu¬ 
nity  must  always  be  two-way.  In  order  to  establish  and  maintain 
favourable  public  opinion,  the  superintendent  is  often  faced  with 
problems.  As  the  Thirtieth  Yearbook  of  the  A.A.S.A.  states: 

Whether  he  is  in  a  small  rural  community  cut 
off  from  others,  or  in  a  teeming  city  composed  of 
many  small  communities,  the  conflicting  influences 
of  church,  politics,  economics,  social  life,  and 
personalities  will  be  present  in  varying  degrees. 22 

Every  community  has  its  organized  groups,  and  one  method  the 
superintendent  can  use  to  establish  favourable  public  opinion  is  to  work 
effectively  with  these  groups.  From  information  gathered  in  this  study, 
it  appeared  that  the  majority  of  Canadian  superintendents  participated 
in  community  affairs  and  tended  to  be  very  active  in  community  organiza¬ 
tions.  Some  superintendents  in  new  positions  who  had  not  as  yet  become 
familiar  with  their  districts  reported  a  lack  of  participation,  while  a 
few  other  superintendents  indicated  that  they  were  unable  to  take  part 
in  community  activities  because  they  had  to  spend  long  periods  away 
from  home  while  visiting  outlying  schools. 

Superintendents  were  asked  the  question,  "Do  you  think  that 
communities  make  too  many  demands  on  school  superintendents  or  inspec¬ 
tors?"  Table  XC  indicates  the  nature  of  the  replies  as  provided  by 
all  i+64  respondents.  While  76.1  per  cent  replied.  "No,"  to  this 
question,  a  further  24-0  per  cent  replied,  "Yes." 

Table  XCI  provides  information  concerning  the  nature  and  extent 


^American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  A  Department 
of  the  N.E.A.  of  the  United  States,  The  American  School  Superinten¬ 
dency,  0£.  cit . ,  p.  252. 
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of  the  demands  that  this  24-0  per  cent  of  the  respondents  felt  were 
made  by  communities  upon  superintendents.  The  demand  most  frequently 
mentioned  was  that  in  most  communities  the  superintendent  was 
"expected  to  actively  participate  in  too  many  community  activities." 
,TNumerous  demands  for  public  speaking  engagements"  ranked  second,  and 
"involvement  in  far  too  many  petty  matters,"  ranked  third.  That  the 
superintendents  own  free  time  was  invaded  to  the  point  that  "one  is  on 
call  for  24  hours  a  day,"  was  cited  by  nine  of  the  superintendents 
(2.0  per  cent),  and  "financial  demands  made  upon  the  superintendents" 
was  cited  by  another  seven,  or  1.5  per  cent  of  the  respondents.  While 
2.8  per  cent  reported  what  have  been  classified  as  "miscellaneous 
demands,"  another  six  superintendents  (1.3  per  cent)  felt  that  although 
communities  did  tend  to  make  too  many  demands  on  school  superintendents, 
such  demands  were  justified  and  to  be  expected  as  part  of  the  job. 

III.  SUPERINTENDENTS*  OPINIONS  REGARDING  THE  SOCIAL 

RESTRICTIONS  PLACED  UPON  THEM 

In  part  VII  of  the  Questionnaire, superintendents  were  asked  the 
question,  "Do  you  feel  that  more  social  restrictions  are  placed  upon  you 
as  a  school  superintendent  or  inspector  than  upon  members  of  other 
professions  in  your  community?"  Table  XCII  shows  the  responses  to  this 
particular  question  in  which  the  majority  of  superintendents  and  inspec¬ 
tors  (86.9  per  cent)  replied,  "No."  In  each  of  the  provinces,  too, 
there  tended  to  be  a  consistency  in  the  negative  response  to  this 
question.  A  minority  of  13*1  per  cent,  however,  did  feel  that  more 
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social  restrictions  were  placed  on  them  as  school  superintendents  than 
upon  members  of  other  professions  in  their  communities.  Table  XCIII 
gives  some  indication  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  social  restrictions 
which  these  61  superintendents  considered  to  be  placed  upon  them. 

Twenty-two  of  these  6l  respondents  expressed  the  view  that  the 
superintendent  was  expected  to  lead  an  exemplary  life.  Another  twelve 
superintendents  considered  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  superintendents 
salary  as  compared  with  other  professionals  in  his  community  created 
certain  social  restrictions. 

A  further  1.1  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  (five  individuals) 
felt  that  the  extent  of  the  social  restrictions  placed  upon  the  super¬ 
intendent  depended, to  a  large  degree ,upon  the  area  and  the  nature  of  the 
superintendency.  It  appeared  that  more  social  restrictions  were  placed 
upon  superintendents  in  rural  areas  than  upon  those  in  urban  areas. 

Another  five  superintendents  gave  the  impression  that  such 
restrictions  were  to  be  expected  and  presented  no  problem.  Miscellan¬ 
eous  comments  made  by  a  small  percentage  of  the  superintendents  included 
the  following: 

By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  you  are  somewhat 
of  a  public  figure  and  a  public  servant,  your 
personal  activities  tend  to  become  public 
property. 

A  woman  school  inspector  is  still  somewhat 
unusual  and,  therefore,  whatever  she  does  appears 
to  be  a  matter  of  public  interest. 
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IV.  SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XVIII 

In  this  chapter  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  those 
aspects  of  the  superintendency  position  considered  undesirable.  From  a 
prepared  list  of  possible  undesirable  aspects,  superintendents  were 
asked  to  check  each  item, and  assign  to  each  a  weight  according  to  its 
degree  of  unpleasantness.  In  this  way  it  became  possible  to  establish 
a  weighted  score  for  each  particular  aspect  according  to  its  degree  of 
unpleasantness,  and  to  rank  in  order  of  importance  those  aspects  con¬ 
sidered  unpleasant . 

While  there  was  perhaps  a  certain  measure  of  consistency  from 
among  the  various  provinces  in  those  aspects  ranked  both  at  the  highest 
and  lowest  extremes  in  degree  of  unpleasantness,  there  was  wide  varia¬ 
tion  among  the  provinces  in  the  weighted  scores  of  the  intermediately- 
ranked  factors. 

The  aspect  which  ranked  highest  in  its  degree  of  unpleasantness 
to  Canadian  superintendents  was,  ”the  load  is  so  heavy  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  spread  oneself  too  thinly  over  many  different  jobs.”  A  total 
of  88.0  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  regarded  this  particular  aspect 
with  a  certain  degree  of  unpleasantness. 

Ranked  second  in  its  degree  of  unpleasantness  was  the  factor, 

”too  much  routine  paper  work,”  and  for  82.3  per  cent  of  the  respondents^ 
this  was  an  unpleasant  aspect  of  the  position.  ”Too  many  evening 
meetings  to  attend”  was  the  undesirable  aspect  of  office  which  ranked 
third  in  its  degree  of  unpleasantness,  and  was  cited  as  such  by  71-8 
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per  cent  of  the  participants.  Ranked  in  fourth  position  according  to 
its  degree  of  unpleasantness  was  the  factor,  ’’too  much  overtime,’’  and 
67.4  pen  cent  of  the  entire  force  were  of  this  opinion.  Almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  superintendents  responding  considered  that  ’’writing  reports 
on  teachers”  was  an  unpleasant  task  to  some  degree,  and  in  certain  pro¬ 
vinces,  the  percentages  of  superintendents  making  this  observation  were 
very  high  indeed. 

The  next  four  aspects  regarded  as  being  unpleasant  to  a  certain 
degree  by  more  than  half  of  the  respondents  were  the  following: 
’’inadequate  salary,” 

’’the  job  is  too  demanding  in  time  —  one  is  never  finished,” 

’’too  many  teachers  to  supervise,” 

”as  superintendent  or  inspector  one  experiences  a  certain 
loneliness.” 

The  next  group  of  four  aspects  recognized  as  being  unpleasant  to 
a  certain  degree,  by  more  than  one-third  of  the  superintendents  were 
as  follows: 

’’too  much  time  spent  in  travelling,” 

’’expected  to  attend  too  many  community  functions," 

’’certain  community  pressures  and  community  interference," 

"too  much  time  spent  away  from  home  and  family.” 

For  23.8  per  cent  of  the  respondents /’difficulty  over  the  divided 
control  between  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  school  board?’ was  a  factor  of  some  unpleasantness,  and 
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for  24-0  per  cent  of  the  superintendents,  "having  to  work  closely  with 
school  boards  which  are  composed  of  lay  persons,"  was  an  aspect  of  some 
unpleasantness . 

The  remaining  factors  which  appeared  in  the  prepared  list  as 
potentially  unpleasant  were  not  regarded  as  being  so  by  very  many  super¬ 
intendents,  and  the  degree  of  unpleasantness  associated  with  most  of  these 
aspects  was  such  as  to  be  almost  negligible. 

Finally,  respondents  were  invited  to  list  any  additional  working 
conditions  other  than  those  already  mentioned  which  they  considered  to 
be  undesirable.  The  three  most  frequently  mentioned  working  conditions 
regarded  as  being  of  an  undesirable  nature  were  the  following,  which 
appear  in  the  order  of  times  mentioned.  "Poor  office  facilities  and 
equipment,  and/or  insufficient  qualified  clerical  assistance  provided;" 
"inadequate  or  insufficient  supervisory  assistance  available;" 

"the  necessity  of  having  to  travel  over  poor  roads  in  winter." 

One  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  is  the  maintenance  of  a  favourable  public  attitude  toward  the 
school  program.  One  method  the  superintendent  can  adopt  to  establish 
favourable  public  opinion  is  to  work  effectively  with  the  various 
organized  community  groups  with  which  he  comes  into  contact.  From 
information  gathered  in  this  study,,  it  appeared  that  the  great  majority 
of  Canadian  superintendents  participated  in  community  affairs  and 
tended  to  be  very  active  in  community  organizations.  Superintendents 
were  therefore  asked  the  following  question,  "Do  you  think  that 
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communities  make  too  many  demands  on  school  superintendents  or  inspec¬ 
tors?”  A  total  of  76.1  per  cent  replied,  "No,”  to  this  question,  while 
24-0  per  cent  replied,  ”Yes."  It  therefore  appeared  that  the  majority 
of  superintendents  did  not  consider  that  communities  made  too  many 
demands  on  them.  "Expected  to  actively  participate  in  too  many  community 
activities,”  and  "numerous  demands  for  public  speaking  engagements," 
were  the  two  most  frequently  occurring  demands  mentioned  by  the  minority 
of  superintendents  (24-0  per  cent)  who  felt  that  communities  did  make 
too  many  demands  upon  them. 

Superintendents  were  also  asked  the  further  question,  "Do  you 
feel  that  more  social  restrictions  are  placed  upon  you  as  a  school 
superintendent  or  inspector  than  upon  members  of  other  professions  in 
your  community?”  To  this  question  the  great  majority  (86.9  per  cent) 
replied,  "No.”  However,  61  superintendents  (13*1  per  cent)  did  feel 
that  more  social  restrictions  were  placed  upon  them  than  upon  members 
of  other  professions.  This  minority  group  considered  the  following  to 
be  the  two  most  important  social  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  as 
superintendents:  "a  superintendent  is  expected  to  lead  an  exemplary 

life,”  and  "the  inadequacy  of  salary  as  compared  with  other  profession¬ 


als  .  ” 


CHAPTER  XIX 


SOME  DESIRABLE  ASPECTS  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENCY 
OR  INSPECTORATE  POSITION 

In  a  survey  such  as  this,  an  inquiry  into  those  particular  aspects 
of  their  job  that  appeal  most  to  superintendents  and  inspectors  was 
thought  desirable.  In  order  to  determine  those  aspects  of  the  superin¬ 
tendency  or  inspectorate  position  considered  most  desirable,  a  list 
of  twelve  possible  factors  was  prepared  and  these  appeared  in  Part  VII 
of  the  Questionnaire.  Superintendents  were  asked  to  check  each  of  the 
twelve  items  and  to  indicate  the  desirability  of  each  by  circling  the 
number  that  most  appropriately  described  its  significance,  as  fellows: 

2  -  this  factor  appeals  to  me  greatly  or  is  of  much 
importance. 

1  -  this  factor  has  some  appeal. 

0  -  this  factor  is  of  no  appeal  or  is  not  applicable  to 
my  situation. 

Within  the  above  framework  it  therefore  became  possible  both  to  establish 
a  weighted  score  for  each  particular  aspect  according  to  its  degree  of 
appeal,  and  to  rank  in  order  those  aspects  held  to  be  most  desirable. 
Tables  XCIV  and  XGV  illustrate  these  data  as  prepared. 

These  two  tables  show  that  there  were  some  strong  variations 
from  across  Canada  in  the  rank  order  and  weighted  scores  accorded 
certain  aspects.  While  there  tended  to  be  a  certain  degree  of 
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consistency  from  among  the  various  provinces  in  those  aspects  ranked 
at  both  the  highest  and  lowest  extremes  in  degree  of  appeal,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  wide  variation  among  the  provinces  in  the  weighted 
scores  of  the  intermediately-ranked  factors. 

"The  variety  in  the  work"  was  the  aspect  which  ranked  first  in 
its  degree  of  appeal  to  superintendents  across  Canada.  This  particular 
aspect  which  received  a  weighted  score  of  1.80  ranked  first  among 
superintendents  and  inspectors  in  Alberta,  Manitoba,  Ontario  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  tended  also  to  rate  high  in  its  degree  of  appeal  in  the 
remaining  provinces.  A  total  of  79-5  per  cent  of  the  superintendents 
considered  this  to  be  a  factor  of  much  importance  or  one  which  appealed 
to  them  greatly.  A  further  18.8  per  cent  indicated  that  this  aspect 
had  some  appeal  (see  Appendix  K,  Table  K-l).  It  is  therefore  safe  to 
assume  that  for  the  vast  majority  of  Canadian  superintendents  and 
inspectors,  the  variety  in  the  work  was  one  of  the  appealing  aspects 
of  the  position. 

Ranked  second  in  its  degree  of  appeal  was  the  aspect,  "the 
great  challenge  the  position  offers."  Receiving  a  weighted  score 
of  1.74>this  particular  aspect  was  ranked  in  first  place  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  For  74-6  per  cent 
of  the  superintendents  and  inspectors  this  factor  was  of  much 
importance  or  appealed  greatly,  and  for  a  further  23-1  per  cent  it 
had  some  appeal.  In  six  of  the  nine  provinces,  all  of  the  superinten¬ 
dents  participating  in  the  study  considered  this  factor  to  be  either 
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of  much  or  some  importance  (see  Appendix  K,  Table  K-II). 

"The  opportunity  to  work  with  teachers  "  was  a  desirable  aspect 
of  the  position  according  to  a  total  of  98.5  per  cent  of  the  superin¬ 
tendents,  74-1  per  cent  of  whom  considered  this  to  be  a  factor  of  great 
appeal.  In  four  of  the  provinces,  this  aspect  was  placed  in  second 
position,  while  in  Saskatchewan  it  placed  first  in  order  of  desirability. 
This  factor  received  a  weighted  score  of  1.72  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  two  former  factors,  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  appeal  consistently 
among  the  various  provinces  (see  Appendix  K,  Table  K-IIl). 

Closely  related  to  the  former  aspect  was  "the  opportunity  to 
work  with  principals."  This  aspect,  ranked  fourth  in  its  degree  of 
appeal  for  Canada  as  a  whole  was,  however,  placed  in  first  position 
by  superintendents  in  British  Columbia  and  Newfoundland.  Receiving  a 
weighted  score  of  1.70, this  factor  was  considered  to  be  of  some  or 
much  appeal  to  98.0  per  cent  of  the  respondents.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  three  former  factors,  very  few  regarded  this  as  an  aspect  of  no 
appeal  (see  Appendix  K,  Table  K-IV). 

"A  feeling  derived  from  genuine  service  to  society  "  was  an 
aspect  of  much  importance  to  more  than  half  of  the  superintendents 
(53.7  per  cent),  and  a  factor  of  some  appeal  to  a  further  40. 0  per 
cent.  Ranking  fifth  in  order  of  desirability, this  aspect  had  a 
weighted  score  of  1.50,  but  in  certain  provinces  did  not  enjoy  the 
same  consistency  of  response.  For  4*3  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
only  this  factor  appeared  to  be  of  no  particular  appeal  (see 
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Appendix  K ,  Table  K-V ) . 

"The  professional  freedom  that  the  job  affords  me  "  was  the 
aspect  ranked  next  in  its  degree  of  appeal.  For  a  total  of  93-7  per 
cent  of  the  superintendents,  this  factor  was  of  some  or  much  appeal, 
and  only  for  5-2  per  cent  of  the  respondents  was  this  factor  thought  to 
be  of  no  appeal  or  not  applicable  (see  Appendix  K,  Table  K-Vl). 

Ranked  seventh  in  degree  of  appeal  was  the  aspect,  "the  relation¬ 
ships  with  fellow  superintendents.”  For  48. 5  per  cent  this  was  a 
factor  of  importance,  while  for  a  further  44-4  per  cent,  it  was  an 
aspect  of  some  appeal.  Accordingly,  a  total  of  92.9  per  cent  rated 
this  as  an  aspect  of  some  or  of  much  appeal  (see  Appendix  K,  Table 
K-VII) . 

"A  feeling  of  independence  n  ranked  next  in  its  degree  of  appeal 
with  a  weighted  score  of  1.38.  Again,  while  this  factor  appealed 
greatly  or  was  of  much  importance  to  44-4  per  cent  of  the  respondents, 
to  a  further  47.2  per  cent  it  was  of  some  appeal  (see  Appendix  K, 

Table  K-VIIl). 

The  "feeling  of  security  in  the  position  "  had  a  degree  of 
appeal  to  a  total  of  87.8  per  cent  of  the  superintendent  and  inspec¬ 
torate  force  across  Canada.  In  both  Manitoba  and  Nova  Scotia  this 
factor  was  placed  in  fourth  position  in  its  degree  of  appeal,  while 
generally,  for  Canada  as  a  whole,  this  aspect  ranked  ninth  in  its 
degree  of  appeal  (see  Appendix  K,  Table  K-IX). 

For  86.2  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  and  inspectors  there 
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was  a  certain  degree  of  appeal  in  "associating  with  other  professional 
men  in  the  community."  This  aspect  received  a  weighted  score  of  1.17, 
and  was  ranked  in  tenth  position  with  some  consistency  as  a  desirable 
aspect  of  office  in  all  provinces  (see  Appendix  K,  Table  K-X) . 

"The  prestige  of  the  position"  was  a  factor  of  much  importance  to 
11.4  per  cent  of  Canadian  superintendents,  and  for  almost  two-thirds  of 
them  (66.4  per  cent)  it  was  a  factor  that  had  some  appeal.  In  each  of 
the  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  Newfoundland,  more  than  70.0  per 
cent  of  the  superintendents  stated  that  this  factor  had  a  certain 
degree  of  appeal.  However,  in  the  latter  province,  for  41.2  per  cent 
of  the  supervisors,  this  particular  aspect  apparently  was  of  no  appeal 
(see  Appendix  K,  Table  K-Xl). 

As  a  desirable  aspect  of  service  "salary"  ranked  last,  and 
again,  with  the  exception  of  Newfoundland,  this  factor  was  rated  very 
low  in  all  provinces.  While  78.7  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  in 
British  Columbia  considered  this  factor  to  be  of  no  appeal,  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Alberta,the  percentages  expressing  this  view  were 
42.9  and  38.1  respectively  (see  Appendix  K,  Table  K-XIl). 

Respondents  were  also  invited  to  specify  any  additional  working 
conditions  other  than  those  already  listed  which  they  considered  to  be 
particularly  desirable.  From  the  464  responding  superintendents  came 
a  total  of  281  working  conditions  considered  desirable.  After  a 
careful  analysis  of  these^it  became  possible  to  group  certain  of  them 
within  particular  categories  and  these  appear  in  Table  XCVI. 
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Forming  the  largest  group  of  desirable  working  conditions  were 
those  placed  within  the  category,  "freedom  of  action."  Within  this 
particular  group  were  placed  such  comments  as,  "one  is  free  to  decide 
onefs  own  program;  the  feeling  that  I  am  my  own  boss;  the  avoidance 
of  a  routine;  my  time  is  ny  own,"  and  "the  freedom  to  choose  when  to 
do  certain  things." 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  condition,  "freedom  of  action,"  is 
almost  equivalent  to  the  condition,  "the  professional  freedom  that  the 
job  affords  me,"  which  as  a  listed  aspect  ranked  sixth  in  its  degree 
of  desirability  among  superintendents  and  inspectors  across  Canada. 
However,  the  fact  remained  that  22. 8  per  cent  of  the  respondents  (a 
total  of  106  superintendents  and  inspectors)  made  particular  mention 
of  this  working  condition  as  being  desirable.  It  may  be  further 
argued  that  the  condition,  "freedom  of  action,"  is  approximate  in 
its  meaning  to  another  listed  desirable  aspect  of  the  job,  "a  feeling 
of  independence,"  which  ranked  eighth  in  its  degree  of  desirability 
among  superintendents  and  inspectors.  Again,  it  was  felt  that  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  superintendents  from  across  the  country 
had  made  mention  of  this  particular  condition  to  warrant  its  inclusion 
as  a  separate  category  in  this  table. 

Other  particular  working  conditions  which  respondents  considered 

to  be  desirable  and  particularly  mentioned  as  such,  are  listed  in 

Table  XCVI  according  to  their  frequency  of  mention  as  follows: 

"The  lack  of  interference  from  the  Department  of  Education," 
mentioned  by  5*8  per  cent  of  the  respondents. 
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"Pleasant  office  quarters,  facilities  and/or  staff," 
mentioned  by  4-3  per  cent. 

"Co-operative  relationships  with  school  board (s)," 
mentioned  by  2.6  per  cent. 

"The  opportunity  to  meet  and  associate  with  many  people," 
mentioned  by  2.4  per  cent. 

"Co-operative  relationships  with  principals  and  teachers," 
mentioned  by  2.4  per  cent. 

"The  opportunity  to  experiment  or  try  out  oneTs  own  or  new 
ideas,"  mentioned  by  1.9  per  cent. 

Some  further  73  working  conditions, mentioned  by  certain 
respondents  from  all  nine  provinces  and  considered  desirable, were  of 
such  a  varied  nature  that  they  were  included  under  the  category, 
"miscellaneous."  For  the  most  part, these  were  conditions  listed  by 
individual  superintendents,  solely,  or  by  two  or  three  superintendents 
at  the  most,  and  as  such,  did  not  appear  worthy  of  a  separate 
classification. 


SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XIX 

In  this  chapter  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  those 
aspects  of  the  superintendency  position  considered  desirable.  From  a 
prepared  list  of  possible  factors,  superintendents  were  asked  to  check 
items  and  assign  to  each  a  weight  according  to  its  degree  of  appeal. 

In  this  way  it  became  possible  both  to  rank  in  order  of  importance 
those  factors  considered  to  be  of  appeal,  and  also  to  establish  a 
weighted  score  for  each  particular  factor  according  to  its  degree 
of  appeal. 


While  there  were  variations  from  across  Canada  in  the  rank 
order  and  weighted  scored  accorded  certain  aspects,  there  tended  to 
be  a  certain  degree  of  consistency  from  among  the  provinces  in  those 
aspects  ranked  at  both  the  highest  and  lowest  extremes  in  degree  of 
appeal . 

"The  variety  in  the  work  "  was  the  aspect  which  ranked  first 
in  its  degree  of  appeal  to  Canadian  superintendents,  and  98.3  per  cent 
of  the  super intendency  force  indicated  that  this  was  an  appealing 
aspect  of  the  position.  Ranking  second  in  its  degree  of  appeal  was 
the  factor,  "the  great  challenge  the  position  offers."  and  97-7  per 
cent  of  the  respondents  considered  this  to  be  an  aspect  of  much  or 
some  importance.  Next  in  its  degree  of  appeal  was  "the  opportunity  to 
work  with  teachers,"  which  was  indicated  by  98.5  per  cent  of  the  parti¬ 
cipants,  and  which  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  appeal  consistently  from 
among  the  respondents  in  all  provinces.  Closely  related  to  the  former 
aspect  was  "the  opportunity  to  work  with  principals,"  which  ranked 
fourth  in  its  degree  of  appeal  and  was  considered  to  be  of  much  or 
some  appeal  to  98.0  per  cent  of  the  respondents. 

A  total  of  93 . 7  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  considered  that 
"a  feeling  derived  from  genuine  service  to  society,"  was  a  factor  of 
appeal  to  them, and  this  aspect  was  ranked  fifth  in  order  of  desirability 
by  the  total  group.  "The  professional  freedom  that  the  job  affords 
me  "  was  the  factor  ranked  next  in  its  degree  of  appeal, and  93-7  per 
cent  of  the  superintendents  regarded  this  aspect  as  one  of  appeal. 


Again,  as  indicated  by  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  superintendents, 
"relationships  with  fellow  superintendents  TT  was  an  aspect  of  seme  or 
much  appeal,  and  this  was  ranked  in  seventh  place. 

The  next  group  of  four  aspects  were  each  considered  to  be  of 
much  or  of  some  appeal  by  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  superintendents, 
and  were  ranked  as  follows, according  to  their  degree  of  appeal. 

"A  feeling  of  independence,"  indicated  by  91-7  per  cent. 

"The  feeling  of  security  in  the  position,"  indicated  by 

87 . 8  per  cent . 

"Associating  with  other  professional  men  in  the  community," 

indicated  by  86.2  per  cent. 

"The  prestige  of  the  position,"  indicated  by  77*8  per  cent. 

As  a  desirable  aspect  of  sendee,  "salary"  ranked  last  of  the 
twelve  listed  factors,  and  in  certain  provinces  was  rated  very  low  in 
desirability. 

Respondents  were  invited  also  to  list  any  additional  working 
conditions  which  they  considered  desirable.  After  a  careful  analysis 
of  all  the  miscellaneous  working  conditions  mentioned,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  classify  these  within  certain  categories.  It  would  appear 
that  "freedom  of  action  "  was  an  aspect  of  service  which  had  a  high 
degree  of  appeal  to  many  superintendents. 


CHAPTER  XX 


THE  DEGREE  OF  JOB  SATISFACTION  EXPERIENCED 
BY  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  INSPECTORS 

In  this  chapter,  an  attempt  is  made  to  determine  the  degree  of  job 
satisfaction  enjoyed  by  superintendents  and  inspectors  in  the  employ  of 
provincial  departments  of  education.  The  opinions  of  chief  superinten¬ 
dents  and deputy  ministers  of  education  were  solicited  on  this  matter, 
and  superintendents  and  inspectors  themselves  were  asked  several 
questions  pertaining  to  the  subject. 

I.  THE  OPINIONS  OF  DEPUTY  MINISTERS  AND  CHIEF  SUPERINTENDENTS 
REGARDING  THE  DEGREE  OF  JOB  SATISFACTION  ENJOYED 
BY  THEIR  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  INSPECTORS 

Chief  superintendents  and  deputy  ministers  were  questioned  as  to 
what  they  considered  to  be  the  degree  of  job  satisfaction  enjoyed  by 
their  provincially-employed  superintendents  and  inspectors.  These 
Department  of  Education  officials  were  asked  the  following  question: 

"To  what  degree  do  you  think  your  superintendents  are  genuinely 
satisfied  with  their  positions?" 

In  his  reply  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  British 
Columbia  stated: 

As  far  as  their  position  as  superintendent  is 
concerned,  I  think  they  are  well  satisfied,  but  as 
far  as  salary  is  concerned  they  are  quite  dissatisfied. 


with  but  one  or  two  exceptions.^ 

The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Alberta  in  answer  to 
this  question  replied: 

I  think  our  men  are  quite  satisfied  with  their 
joos.  They  grumble,  but  they  talk  about  this  work 
incessantly  whether  they  are  at  a  business  or  social 
gathering.  They  are  tremendously  fascinated  with 
the  problems  they  have,  and  they  are  absorbed  in  them 
all  the  time.  I  think  they  get  a  tremendous  personal 
satisfaction  out  of  ther  positions.  Now,  perhaps  I 
am  reflecting  the  personal  satisfaction  that  I  got 
out  of  it.  To  me  it  was  the  most  fascinating  job 
I  could  have  possibly  struck.  It  was  many-sided  and 
there  were  many  problems  to  be  dealt  with.^ 

Replying  to  this  question,  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools 
for  Saskatchewan  had  this  to  say: 

It  is  perhaps  a  guess  only,  but  I  should  think 
that  about  ninety  per  cent  or  more  of  them  are 
genuinely  satisfied  with  their  positions  as  super¬ 
intendents.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  answer  the 
question  because  I  rarely  come  into  contact  with  an 
unhappy  man  in  the  field.  A  superintendent  has 
problems  certainly,  and  from  time  to  time  he  is 
quite  worried  about  certain  of  these,  but  generally 
speaking,  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  far  off  to  say 
that  about  ninety  per  cent  of  them  are  well 
satisfied. 3 

The  Deputy  Minister  from  Manitoba  replied  to  the  question  this 


way: 


I  think  the  only  reasonable  way  to  answer 
this  question  is  to  say  that  in  my  fifteen  years 
with  the  Department  we  have  lost  only  three 


1 Statement  by  F.  J.  K.  English,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
^Statement  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Byrne,  personal  interview,  op. cit . 
^Statement  by  L.  Bergstrom,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 


. 
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inspectors  by  voluntary  resignation.  One  of  these 
men  became  a  school  inspector  for  Indian  Affairs 
in  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  and  another  became  a 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  Department  of 
Northern  Affairs  with  his  base  at  Yellowknife.  The 
third  left  to  take  up  an  associate  professorship 
in  the  Faculty  of  Education  at  our  own  University 
of  Manitoba.  He  went  to  the  Faculty  with  our 
complete  blessing,  and  if  he  ever  wants  to  return 
to  our  inspection  staff  we  will  welcome  him  with 
open  arms.  The  first  of  these  men  has  already 
made  it  very  clear  that  he  would  jump  at  the  chance 
to  be  back  in  his  former  position  of  school 
inspector  with  us. 

The  thing  I  think  our  school  inspectors  have 
the  greatest  right  to  complain  about  is  that  their 
scale  of  salaries  is  not  high  enough.  I  sympathize 
with  them  on  this  point  and  I  agree  that  they  have 
every  reason  to  complain. 

Our  corps  of  school  inspectors  is  the  first 
place  we  look  when  we  want  to  find  someone  for  a 
position  higher  in  scale  of  responsibility  than 
that  of  school  inspector.  However,  very  frequently 
when  we  approach  a  school  inspector  offering  him 
such  a  promotion,  we  are  turned  down  on  the  grounds 
that  he  already  has  a  job  that  takes  all  his 
attention  and  that  he  likes  very  much. 

My  own  experience  as  a  school  inspector  was 
rather  brief  -  just  a  matter  of  two  years  -  but  I 
think  it  was  as  happy  a  two  years  of  professional 
experience  that  I  will  ever  have.  I  assumed  the 
title  and  duties  of  inspector  with  a  great  deal  of 
diffidence,  but  if  I  had  it  to  do  over  again,  I 
think  I  would  jump  at  the  opportunity  and  jump  very 
quickly,  in  case  the  person  offering  it  changed  his 
mind .4 

The  Director  of  Education  for  Ontario  summed  up  his  answer  as 
follows: 


I  think  our  men  have  very  high  morale.  They 


^•Statement  by  Scott  Bateman,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
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are  excellently  satisfied,  except  perhaps,  on  the 
one  matter  of  salaries. 5 

In  answering  this  particular  question  the  Deputy  Minister  for 
New  Brunswick  replied: 

I  do  not  think  that  any  superintendent  or 
any  individual  is  wholly  satisfied  with  any 
position.  He  always  looks  forward  to  better  con¬ 
ditions  and  strives  towards  them.  However,  the 
superintendents  to  a  large  extent,  determine  how 
acceptable  the  position  is  not  only  to  them,  but 
to  the  general  public  through  their  public  relations 
programmes. 6 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia  replied  in 
this  manner: 

I  think  that  the  salary  situation  has  changed 
the  attitude  of  some  of  our  men,  and  at  the  moment, 

I  gather  they  are  somewhat  dissatisfied.  They  feel 
they  have  to  work  too  hard  and  that  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  too  great  for  what  they  get. 7 

Support  for  this  view  also  came  from  the  President  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Inspectors’  Association  when  he  stated: 

I  would  say  that  our  inspectors  are 
satisfied  except  salary  wise.^ 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  Prince  Edward  Island,  in 
his  reply  stated  his  opinions  as  follows: 


5 Statement  by  F. 
^Statement  by  F. 
7 Statement  by  H. 
^Statement  by  N. 


S.  Rivers,  personal  interview,  op.  cit ♦ 

E.  MacDiarmid,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 
P.  Moffatt,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 
McLeod,  personal  interview,  September  21, 


1962. 
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Generally  speaking  our  men  are  fairly 
satisfied.  The  fact  that  they  are  free  to  use 
their  time  as  they  wish  appeals  to  them  a  great 
deal,  I  think. 9 

Finally,  a  somewhat  different  opinion  was  heard  from  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education  for  Newfoundland: 

I  do  not  think  that  they  are  quite  happy  in 
their  positions,  and  having  once  been  a  supervisor 
myself  I  can  understand  this.  However,  with  our 
Education  Act  as  it  is,  and  with  the  autonomy  that 
school  boards  have  in  Newfoundland  you  are  just 
asking  for  trouble  to  try  to  upset  it.  The  basis 
of  the  denominational  system  in  our  province  is  the 
school  board,  and  school  boards  would  look  upon  any 
attempt  by  the  Department  of  Education  or  its 
employees  to  get  a  foothold  into  what  is  strictly 
the  school  boards’  business  under  the  Act,  as  an 
attempt  to  undermine  the  denominational  system. 

This  is  what  they  do  not  want  and  what  they  will 
strongly  resent  .... 

You  must  remember,  too,  that  our  Supervisors 
have  no  authority  at  all  and  do  not  make  any 
decisions  for  their  boards;  they  do  not  even  hire 
the  teachers  —  the  school  boards  do  this.  Again, 
our  Supervisors  attend  board  meetings  only  if  they 
are  asked  to.  So  you  see,  the  position  of  our 
Supervisors  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  your 
superintendents . 10 

II.  THE  OPINIONS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  INSPECTORS  THEMSELVES 
REGARDING  THE  DEGREE  OF  JOB  SATISFACTION  ENJOYED 


The  Extent  to  Which  Superintendents  Would  Again  Choose  the  Superinten¬ 

dency  as  a  Career 


It  seems  that  whenever  superintendents  gather,  there  is  much  talk 


9statement  by  M.  McKenzie,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 
10Statement  by  P.  J.  Hanley,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 
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about  the  rigours  of  their  life.  Some  indicate  that  if  they  had  the 
opportunity  to  begin  again  they  would  perhaps,  choose  some  other 
occupation.  Is  this  really  the  way  superintendents  feel  about  their 
jobs?  Several  questions  were  asked  of  superintendents  regarding  this 
matter  in  Part  XI  of  their  Questionnaire.  They  were  at  first  asked 

whether  they  would  again  choose  the  superintendency  if  they  had  the 
opportunity  to  begin  afresh.  Five  possible  replies  ranging  from 
"certainly  would,”  to  "certainly  would  not,”  were  provided  and  Table 
XCVII  illustrates  the  responses  to  this  question  by  province. 

There  would  appear  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  majority 
of  superintendents  would  again  choose  the  superintendency  as  a  career. 
Only  1.3  per  cent  reported  that  they  ”certainly  would  not  ”  again  choose 
the  school  superintendency  as  a  career.  A  further  4-1  per  cent  reported 
that  they  '’probably  would  not,”  and  8.8  per  cent  expressed  "uncertainty” 
on  the  matter.  However,  a  combined  total  of  85.8  per  cent  of  the  super¬ 
intendents  responding  indicated  that  they  "certainly  would,”  or  "prob¬ 
ably  would  ”  choose  again  the  superintendency  as  a  career. 

The  Extent  to  Which  Superintendents  Appeared  to  be  Satisfied  With  the 

Superintendency  as  a  Career 

Superintendents  were  asked  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  super intendency  as  a  career.  Six  responses 
ranging  from,  "I  can  think  of  no  career  that  would  give  me  greater 
satisfaction,”  to  ”1  am  very  dissatisfied  ”  were  prepared,  and  Table 
XCVIII  shows  the  responses  by  province  to  this  particular  question. 
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A  total  of  52. 8  per  cent  indicated  that  they  were  very  satisfied 
or  could  think  of  no  career  that  would  give  them  greater  satisfaction. 

A  further  42.2  per  cent  reported  that,  with  some  reservations,  they  were 
quite  satisfied.  By  combining  the  first  three  categories  as  presented 
in  Table  XCVIII, it  can  be  seen  that  95*0  per  cent  of  the  Canadian 
Superintendents  indicated  a  general  satisfaction  with  the  superinten¬ 
dency  as  a  career.  While  4-3  pen  cent  reported,  fTI  am  a  little  dis¬ 
satisfied,”  only  three  superintendents  (0.6  per  cent)  indicated,  ”1 
am  quite  dissatisfied.”  No  superintendent  stated,  ”1  am  very  dis¬ 
satisfied.” 

The  Extent  to  Which  Superintendents  Intend  to  Continue  in  the 

Superintendency 

In  order  to  further  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  respondents 
were  satisfied  with  their  positions  as  superintendents,, they  were  asked 
the  following  question,  ”Do  you  intend  to  continue  as  a  superintendent 
in  the  future?” 

Table  XCIX,  shows  that  a  combined  total  of  95 »2  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  indicated  that  they  "certainly”  or  "probably”  would  con¬ 
tinue  as  superintendents.  While  2.S  per  cent  expressed  uncertainty  on 
the  matter,  another  2.0  per  cent  intimated  that  "probably"  or  "cer¬ 
tainly"  they  would  not  continue  as  superintendents.  A  later  follow-up 
investigation  revealed  that  by  1963  all  of  the  nine  superintendents 
(2.0  per  cent)  in  the  latter  two  categories  had  indeed  left  the  super¬ 
intendency  service,  and  of  the  2.8  per  cent  (a  total  of  13  superinten¬ 
dents),  who  had  expressed  "uncertainty,"  5,  or  1.1  per  cent  had  withdrawn. 
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Superintendents  Reporting  Enjoying  Other  Educational  Jobs  More 


Than  the  Superintendency 

Superintendents  were  also  asked  if  they  had  ever  held  an  educa¬ 
tional  job  which  they  enjoyed  more  than  the  superintendency .  As  indica^ 
ted  in  Table  C,  62  superintendents  (13-4  per  cent)  answered,  !Tes,fT  to 
this  question,  while  the  remainder  answered,  tfNc . '■ 


Educational  Positions  Enjoyed  More  Than  the  Super-intendency 


The  62  superintendents  and  inspectors  (13-4  per  cent)  who 
reported  enjoying  other  educational  jobs  more  than  the  superintend ency 
were  then  requested  to  indicate  those  positions  which  they  had  enjoyed 
more  than  the  superintendency,  and  these  results  appear  in  Table  Cl. 

The  principalship ,  mentioned  by  33  superintendents  (7-1  per  cent) 


was  the  most  frequently  reported  as  being  the  position  enjoyed  more  than 
the  superintendency.  A  further  14  superintendents  (3-0  per  cent) 


indicated  that  they  enjoyed  their  teaching  at  the  junior-senior  high 
school  level  more  than  the  superintendency ,  while  10  superintendents 
(2.2  per  cent)  mentioned  University,  Teachers’  College,  or  Normal 


School  teaching  as  being  more  enjoyable. 

Some  typical  comments  made  by  a  few  superintendents  in  their 
reponses  to  this  part  of  the  Questionnaire  were  the  following: 

My  position  as  principal  of  a.  large  school 
was  more  enjoyable.  To  know  every  child  individually 
and  to  follow  his  progress  through  school  presented 
a  great  challenge  to  me.  There  was  also  a  much 
greater  liaison  with  the  teaching  staff. 

The  best  job  in  education  is  actual  teaching 
and  I  think  I  prefer  it  to  my  work  as  an  inspector. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  REPORTING  OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  POSITIONS 
ENJOYED  MORE  THAN  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE 
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As  a  professor  of  education  at  a  University 
my  work  was  more  enjoyable. 

The  Extent  to  Which  Certain  Superintendents  Wished  They  had  Remained 

in  Other  Educational  Work 


Again,  the  62  respondents  who  reported  that  they  had  enjoyed 
another  educational  position  more  than  the  superintendency  were  asked 
this  further  question, "Everything  considered  —  pay,  professional  status, 
working  conditions,  etc.  —  do  you  now  wish  you  had  stayed  in  this  other 
field  of  educational  work?"  To  this  question,  77.4  per  cent  of  them 
answered,  "No,"  while  22.6  per  cent  replied,  "Yes."  The  distribution 
of  replies  to  this  question  is  illustrated  in  Table  CII. 

Typical  of  some  of  the  comments  made  by  individual  superinten¬ 
dents  in  response  to  this  question  were  the  following: 

There  are  times  when  I  have  thought  of  retiring 
to  the  principalship  of  an  elementary  school  i.e. 
something  less  strenuous.  I  know  I  would  certainly 
live  longer,  but  I  think  that  the  lack  of  challenge 
would  bother  me. 

For  down-to-earth  satisfaction  it  is  difficult 
to  beat  the  position  of  a  principal-teacher.  How¬ 
ever,  this  position  as  Inspector  does  offer  a 
bigger,  broader,  and  more  vigorous  challenge. 


III.  SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XX 


When  questioned  regarding  the  job  satisfaction  of  their 
superintendents  and  inspectors,  chief  superintendents  and  deputy  mini¬ 
sters  of  education,  for  the  most  part,  were  of  the  opinion  that  their 
men  were  not  only  satisfied  with  their  positions^, but  enjoyed  them. 
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Superintendents  themselves  were  also  questioned  as  to  the  degree  of 
satisfaction  experienced  in  the  position.  A  total  of  85.8  per  cent  of 
the  responding  superintendents  indicated  that  they  certainly  or  probably 
would  choose  the  superintendency  as  a  career  if  they  had  the  opportunity 
to  begin  again.  Furthermore,  52.8  per  cent  indicated  that  they  were  very 
satisfied  with  the  superintendency,  or  could  think  of  no  career  that  would 
give  them  greater  satisfaction.  Another  42.2  per  cent  reported  that, with 
some  reservations, they  were  quite  satisfied,  while  very  few  expressed 
strong  dissatisfaction  with  the  super intendency  as  a  career.  A  total 
of  95*2  per  cent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  certainly  or  probably 
they  would  continue  as  superintendents. 

Superintendents  were  also  asked  if  they  had  ever  held  an  educa¬ 
tional  position  which  they  enjoyed  mere  than  the  super intendency .  To 
this  question,  62  superintendents  (13-4  per  cent)  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  It  was  the  principalship,  indicated  by  33  of  these  62 
respondents,  that  was  the  most  frequently  mentioned  position  enjoyed 
more  than  the  superintendency.  A  few  others  found  teaching  at  the 
elementary,  high  school,  or  university  level  more  enjoyable  than  being 
a  superintendent.  The  62  respondents  who  reported  enjoying  another 
educational  position  more  than  the  superintendency  were  further  asked, 

"Do  you  now  wish  you  had  stayed  in  this  other  field  of  educational 
work?"  Fourteen  of  the  superintendents  (22.6  per  cent)  answered, 

"Yes,"  to  this  question,  while  the  remaining  77-4  per  cent  answered, 


"No . " 


CHAPTER  XXI 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MAKING  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OR  INSPECTORATE 
POSITION  A  MORE  EFFECTIVE  ONE  FOR  EDUCATION 

Superintendents  were  asked  the  question,  tTWhat  constructive 
suggestions  would  you  offer  which  you  think  would  make  the  position  of 
superintendent  a  more  effective  one  for  education  in  your  province?” 

In  reply, came  a  total  of  589  suggestions.  Since  many  of  the  suggestions 
made  were  repetitious  and  over-lapping  in  nature,  a  large  number  were 
classified  within  thirteen  broad  areas  and  these  are  presented  in 
Table  CIII. 


I.  THE  SUGGESTION  TO  REDUCE  SUPERINTENDENCY 
SIZE  AND  APPOINT  ADDITIONAL  STAFF 

From  31-5  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  across  Canada  came  the 
suggestion  that  there  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  provincial  super¬ 
intendents  and  inspectors  appointed, with  a  consequent  reduction  in 
superintendency  size,  in  order  that  there  be  fewer  teachers  to  super¬ 
vise.  Some  superintendents  suggested  the  appointment  of  additional 
supervisory  or  specialist  assistants  to  help  with  the  work  load.  The 
suggestion  to  reduce  superintendency  size  and  increase  the  numbers  of 
provincial  staff  was  made  by  at  least  thirty  per  cent  of  the  superin¬ 
tendents  in  each  of  the  provinces, with  the  exception  of  Alberta,  where 
only  11.1  per  cent  were  of  this  opinion. 
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In  British  Columbia,  44*7  per  cent  of  the  staff  made  this 
particular  suggestion,  and  further  data  presented  in  Table  CIV,  which 
was  originally  prepared  for  the  Royal  Commission  studying  education 
in  British  Columbia  in  1959*  would  tend  to  indicate  how  the  ratio  of 
teachers  to  district  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  province  for  the 
years, 1946-60  inclusive, has  steadily  increased. 

That  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  this  particular  problem 
in  Manitoba  is  revealed  by  the  following: 

Another  development  of  interest  in  Manitoba  of 
recent  years  has  been  the  effort  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  to  lighten  the  teacher  load  of 
individual  inspectors.  A  tentative  objective  has 
been  set  of  one  hundred  teachers  per  inspectoral 
division.  Each  year  for  the  past  three  years  three 
new  divisions  have  been  set  up  and  the  load  of  each 
inspector  across  the  province  has  been  correspond¬ 
ingly  lightened.  Although  the  objective  has  not 
yet  been  fully  attained,  a  great  deal  of  progress 
has  been  made  along  this  line  with  a  consequent 
improvement  in  the  amount  of  help  each  inspector 
has  been  able  to  give  his  teachers. 2 

Again,  the  Report  of  the  Manitoba  Royal  Commission  on  Education 
published  in  1959,  recommended  the  appointment  of  additional  inspectors 
in  that  province. 

.  .  .  it  is  obvious  that  at  least  ten  additional 
inspectors  should  be  added  to  the  present  staff. 

Even  this  increase  would  provide  only  the  minimum 
number  of  inspectors  required  to  handle  the  46 
School  Divisions  into  which  the  Province  was 
recently  divided.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 


2E.  F.  Simms,  "A  Brief  Survey  of  Some  Recent  Developments  in 
Education  in  Manitoba,”  The  Canadian  Superintendent ,  The  Canadian 
Association  of  School  Superintendents  and  Inspectors,  (CASSl),  1956 
Yearbook,  pp.  50  -  51 • 
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TABLE  CIV 


RATIOS  OF  TEACHERS  TO  DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF  SCHOOLS  IN  B.C.  FROM  19461 


Year 

Number  of 

Supe  rintendent  s 
and  inspectors 

Number  of  Teachers 
Number  o|  per  superintendent 
Teachers  or  inspector 

1946 

33 

4548 

138 

1947 

34 

4787 

141 

1948 

35 

5127 

146 

1949 

34 

5497 

162 

1950 

37 

5909 

160 

1951 

39 

6309 

162 

1952 

39 

6662 

171 

1953 

40 

7156 

179 

1954 

45 

7657 

170 

1955 

49 

8167 

167 

1956 

49 

8792 

179 

1957 

51 

9571 

188 

1958 

54 

10,218 

189 

1959 

54 

10,920 

202 

I960 

54 

11,500  (Estimated) 

213 

■^Includes 

some  teachers  in 

Indian  Schools 

1  n-nvArmmfint.  nf  t.he  Province  of*  British  Columbia , Re  port  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Education  I960, (Victoria:  Don  McDiarjnid,  Queen’s  Printer, 

1961),  P. 79 
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that  with  the  present  rapidly  increasing 
enrolment,  one  or  two  additional  inspectors 
would  be  required  each  year  to  maintain  satis¬ 
factory  standards  of  efficiency. 3 

In  its  final  statements the  Commission  made  the  recommendation: 

That  the  inspection  staff  of  the  Manitoba 
Department  of  Education  be  increased  to  a  min¬ 
imum  of  fifty  active  inspectors,  and  an 
additional  three  or  so  in  training. 4 

It  is  perhaps  also  of  significance  that  in  those  provinces  where 
inspectors  operating  at  the  high  school  level  only  are  found,  viz. 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Ontario,  the  above  suggestion  for  an  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  provincial  staff  was  made  by  more  than  half  of  the 
high  school  personnel  in  each  of  the  three  provinces  concerned. 

The  Opinions  of  Deputy  Ministers  and  Chief  Superintendents  Regarding 

the  Need  for  Additional  Personnel 


Because  this  particular  suggestion  for  an  increase  in  staff  was 
voiced  by  such  large  numbers  of  inspectors  from  so  many  provinces, 
department  officials  were  questioned  as  to  whether  or  not  they  con¬ 
sidered  their  provincial  inspectorate  force  adequate  in  numbers  to  do 
the  work  effectively.  In  the  following  paragraphs  the  comments  of 
these  various  officials  have  been  recorded. 

It  appeared  that  in  British  Columbia  according  to  the  Rules  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction: 


^Government  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  Report  of  the 
Manitoba  Royal  Commission  on  Education,  1959 ,  p.  113. 

4lbid. ,  p.  121. 
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The  toal  number  of  directors  of  instruction, 
special  counsellors,  supervisors,  and  teacher 
consultants  approved  or  employed  in  any  school 
district  shall  not  exceed  one  for  each  1,500 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  in  the  school 
district,  providing  that  one  such  person  may  be 
approved  and  employed  in  a  district  enrolling  fewer 
than  1,500  pupils  but  that  a  second  person  shall 
not  be  approved  and  employed  in  any  school  district 
until  3,000  or  more  pupils  are  enrolled. 6 

As  can  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  legislation  has  been  provided  whereby 

school  districts  may  employ  supervisory  assistants  according  to  a  ratio 

of  one  per  1,500  students. 

Discussing  the  need  for  more  district  superintendents, the 
Deputy  Minister  for  British  Columbia  stated: 

Many  of  our  school  districts  in  British 
Columbia  are  too  large  and  we,  therefore,  need 
more  superintendents.  It  seems  to  me  that 
while  the  optimum  number  of  teachers  per  super¬ 
intendent  may  vary  from  place  to  place  in  the 
province,  it  should  be  approximately  125  per 
district  superintendent.  ...  in  each  of 
three  districts  of  this  province,  namely, 

Victoria,  Burnaby  and  Surrey,  the  provincial 
department  has  appointed  both  a  superintendent 
and  an  assistant  superintendent  who  are  both 
provincially-employed  men.  Because  of  the 
vast  size  of  these  districts  both  in  numbers  of 
teachers  and  student  enrolment,  it  has  been 
thought  desirable  to  do  this. 

While  there  is  nothing  so  stipulated  in  the 
School  Act,  the  Department  has  adopted  the  prac¬ 
tice  that  when  the  number  of  teachers  in  a  school 
district  reaches  a  total  of  650,  an  assistant 


^Province  of  British  Columbia,  Rules  of  The  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  For  The  Government  of  Public  Schools  in  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia"]  ("Victoria;  A.  Sutton,  Queen* s  Printer),  Section 
11.05,  p.  11. 
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superintendent, provincially-employed,  has  been 
appointed,  However,  speaking  personally,  I  would 
prefer  to  see  more  district  superintendencies 
created  than  to  provide  assistants  in  those  areas 
which  are  becoming  too  large  for  one  superintendent 
to  handle  effectively .6 

With  regard  to  the  numerical  adequacy  of  superintendent  personnel 

in  Alberta,  the  Chief  Superintendent  commented: 

Whether  or  not  we  have  enough  superintendents 
and  inspectors  in  Alberta  to  do  the  work  effec¬ 
tively  depends,  of  course,  on  how  you  define 
the  superintendents  job.  If  you  think  of  him 
as  exclusively  a  supervisor  of  instruction,  then 
perhaps  we  do  not  have  enough.  However,  if  you 
think  of  him  as  a  top  executive  giving  leadership 
to  his  superintendency,  whether  it  be  a  division, 
county  or  district,  then  I  think  that  perhaps  we 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  superintendents. 


While  in  recent  years  our  total  number  on 
the  provincial  superintendency  staff  has  not 
increased,  the  number  of  locally-appointed  super¬ 
intendents  has  been  growing  at  the  rate  of  one  or 
two  each  year,  and  I  expect  that  this  group  will 
grow  even  more  as  the  urban  centres  increase  in 
size.  When  a  town  or  district  employs  a  local 
superintendent  this  diminishes  the  load  for  our 
provincially-employed  urban  superintendents,  and 
it  is  because  of  this  that  perhaps  we  have  not 
had  to  add  to  our  provincial  staff  ....  Now 
I  think  there  is  a  need  for  the  appointment  of 
assistant  superintendents  in  some  of  our  larger 
divisions.  While  some  of  our  divisions  have  made 
such  appointments,  there  are  still  some  superinten¬ 
dents  that  need  this  kind  of  help,  and  the  central 
office  staffs  of  some  of  our  divisions  and  counties 
could  be  expanded  to  a  greater  degree. 7 


^Statement  by  Dr.  J.  F.  K.  English,  personal  interview,  op. 
^Statement  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Byrne,  personal  interview,  op.  cat. 
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As  to  the  adequacy  of  inspectors  at  the  high  school  levels the 


Chief  Superintendent  for  Alberta  continued: 

While  perhaps,  I  do  not  think  we  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  high  school  inspectors, 
again,  this  depends  on  what  you  expect  of  your 
staff.  If  you  expect  the  high  school  inspectors 
to  inspect  all  the  high  school  teachers,  and  to 
assume  the  entire  responsibility  for  all  super¬ 
vision  of  these  teachers,  then  of  course,  we  do 
not  have  enough.  If,  however,  you  want  a  core 
of  people  who  have  had  long  training,  who  can  be 
regarded  as  specialists  in  a  subject  area,  but 
who  have  concentrated  and  are  concentrating  upon 
the  operation  of  high  schools,  and  as  a  result, 
can  advise  superintendents  and  boards  with 
respect  to  the  operation  and  organization  of  high 
schools,  then  I  suppose  that  our  staff  is  nearly 
adequate . ® 

The  Chief  Superintendent  for  Saskatchewan  stated: 

In  Saskatchewan  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
have  quite  enough  superintendents  to  do  the  work 
effectively.  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  there  are  probably  about  five  areas  that 
are  considered  as  being  too  large  for  effective 
operation,  or  where  the  work  load  is  considered 
too  great  for  just  one  superintendent. 

The  solution  may  be  to  increase  the  number 
of  superintendents  but  this,  of  course,  is  not  as 
simple  as  it  appears  on  the  surface.  Since  our 
superintendencies  are  geared  to  administrative 
units,  the  number  of  super intendencies  depends 
upon  the  way  we  organize  ourselves  for  administra¬ 
tive  purposes.  Now  the  way,  of  course,  in  which 
it  can  be  done  is  to  reorganize  the  administrative 
units.  Incidentally,  this  is  now  being  undertaken 
and  will  result  in  an  increase  of  probably  four  or 
five  administrative  areas  ....  A  number  of 
school  boards  employ  their  own  assistants  whom 


8Ibid. 
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they  assign  to  the  provincial  superintendent  of 
schools  to  assist  in  the  overall  programme.  I 
think  very  highly  of  this  idea  and  have  done 
some  ground  work  which  has  perhaps  lead  to  the 
appointment  of  as  many  as  four  per  year  of  these 
assistants  in  recent  years.  The  assistant 
superintendent,  as  I  see  the  position  and  as  I 
proposed  it,  serves  as  an  assistant  in  the  larger 
superintendencies,  partly  to  relieve  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  some  of  the  load,  and  partly  to  gain 
experience  so  that  he  may  eventually  enter  the 
superintendency  service  himself.  ...  I  very 
definitely  feel  that  some  assistance  of  this 
type  is  necessary  in  every  superintendency  in 
Saskatchewan . 9 

With  regard  to  the  adequacy  in  number  of  high  school  superinten¬ 
dents  for  Saskatchewan,  the  Chief  Superintendent  continued: 

It  is  only  three  years  ago  that  we 
increased  our  total  high  school  staff  from 
four  to  six,  and  I  estimate  that  it  should  be 
at  least  eight.  We  find  that  our  high  school 
superintendents  are  considerably  overloaded 
mainly  because  they  are  now  functioning  on  a 
wider  basis.  Whereas  formerly  the  work  was 
essentially  inspectoral,  they  now  participate 
more  actively  in  in-service  education  for  high 
school  teachers,  as  well  as  working  with  school 
boards  which  they  did  not  do  before. 

Emphasizing  the  inadequacy  in  numbers  of  the  inspectorate  staff 
in  his  province,  the  Deputy  Minister  for  Manitoba  concluded: 

We  do  not  have  enough  inspectors  in  Manitoba 
to  do  the  work  effectively,  and  we  definitely 
should  have  more.  I  think  I  would  prefer  to  have 
more  inspectors  on  my  staff  with  each  man  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  own  inspectorate,  than  to  appoint 


^Statement  by  Mr.  L.  Bergstrom,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
10Ibid . 
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assistant  inspectors  where  the  inspectorates 
are  too  large  for  one  man.  I  think  we  would 
probably  gain  more  advantage  this  way,  although 
I  can  see  advantages  in  some  of  our  inspectors 
having  assistants.  Mind  you,  I  would  also  like 
to  have  some  assistant  inspectors  in  training 
for  future  inspectorates.  This  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  involve  assistant  inspectors  for  each 
inspector,  but  it  might  involve,  for  example, 
a  total  of  five  or  six  assistant  inspectors  who 
would  actually  be  inspectors  in  training. H 

Supporting  the  views  of  the  Deputy  Minister,  the  President  of 
the  Manitoba  Inspectors r  Association  commented  on  the  inadequate 
number  of  inspectors  as  follows: 

If  the  inspector  is  expected  to  help  in  a 
supervisory  capacity  as  he  does  in  rural  areas, 
and  also  advise  and  assist  trustees  there,  then 
I  do  not  think  that  we  have  a  sufficient  number. 

Even  in  the  city  of  Winnipeg  where  there  are  five 
inspectors, I  do  not  think  that  there  are  enough 
men  to  do  the  work  effectively .12 

Concerned  about  this  particular  problem  also,  the  Chief  Director 
of  Education  for  Ontario  stated: 

We  definitely  do  not  have  enough  provincial 
inspectors  in  Ontario  to  do  the  work  effectively. 

Quite  large  numbers  of  our  provincial  staff  have 
been  transferring  to  positions  of  municipal 
appointment  in  recent  years,  and  our  salary 
scale  will  just  not  permit  us  to  appoint  the 
number  of  inspectors  that  the  Department  of 
Education  would  wish. 13 


11 Statement  by  Mr.  Scott  Bateman,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
^Statement  by  Mr.  W.  Friesen,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 

13 Statement  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Rivers,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 
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Furthermore,  as  Dr.  George  Flower  indicated: 

The  Superintendent  of  Elementary  Education, 

Mr.  Pearson,  has  more  vacancies  for  provincially- 
employed  inspectors  at  the  elementary  level  every 
year  than  he  can  fill  to  his  satisfaction.  One 
of  the  obvious  reasons  for  this  is  what  you  have 
in  education  department  after  department  across 
this  country,  and  that  is  that  the  civil  service 
salaries,  generally,  have  tended  to  fall  behind 
municipal  salaries.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Pearson 
keeps  losing  provincially-employed  men  to  local 
boards.  Of  course,  the  provincial  salaries  are 
improving,  but  in  many  cases  you  will  find  the 
provincially-employed  inspector  of  schools  on  a 
salary  substantially  lower  than  that  of  the 
principal  of  one  of  the  schools  for  whom  he  is 
supposed  to  have  some  responsibility  .14- 

The  Deputy  Minister  for  New  Brunswick  summed  up  the  situation 
as  follows: 

I  think  we  have  sufficient  superintendents, 
but  I  don’t  think  we  have  enough  personnel. 

Because  our  superintendents  do  not  all  have  the 
same  teacher  loads,  we  endeavour  to  equalize  this 
by  providing  assistants.  Each  superintendent  has 
an  office  with  a  secretary  and  one  or  more  assis¬ 
tants.  For  example,  there  are  two  superintendencies 
where  we  have  three  assistants  to  the  superinten¬ 
dent.  While  we  look  upon  the  function  of  the 
superintendent  as  being  both  administrative  and 
supervisory,  that  of  the  assistants  is  almost 
entirely  supervisory,  i.e.  going  into  the  schools 
and  assisting  inexperienced  teachers  to  solve 
their  everyday  problems.  At  present,  these 
assistant  superintendents  or  county  school 
supervisors,  as  they  are  also  called,  assist  in 
the  supervision  of  grades  one  to  eight,  while 
the  superintendent,  for  the  most  part,  looks 
after  the  high  schools. 


^Statement  by  Dr.  George  Flower,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 
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At  the  present  time  we  are  hoping  to 
allocate  in  our  budget  for  next  year,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  sum  to  cover  the  salaries  of  several 
additional  administrative  officials  or  admini¬ 
strative  assistants.  These  need  not  necessarily 
be  teachers,  but  they  would  be  employed  to 
relieve  the  superintendent  of  certain  routine 
matters,  such  as  attendance,  school  surveys, 
etc .  in  order  that  he  might  spend  more  time  in 
supervision. 15 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia  commenting 
on  the  situation  in  his  province  remarked: 

I  think  we  have  enough  pr ovine ially- 
employed  inspectors  in  Nova  Scotia  to  do  the 
work  effectively.  As  the  locally- employed 
superintendents  and  supervisors  continue  to 
assume  responsibility  for  larger  and  larger 
areas,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  provincially- 
employed  inspectors  to  be  reduced  in  number.  We 
are  endeavouring  to  decentralize  the  direct 
supervision  of  schools,  and,  as  a  result,  our 
inspectors  are  becoming  largely  planners,  co¬ 
ordinators,  directors  of  education  and  advisers 
to  principals,  rather  than  directly  supervising 
and  inspecting  schools. 

The  President  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Inspectors'1  Association, 
however,  when  questioned  on  this  matter  stated: 

As  far  as  inspectors  are  concerned,  I  think 
we  have  an  adequate  number  but  we  do  need  more 
supervisors  for  classroom  visitation.  It  is  very 
difficult  in  a  typical  inspectorate,  such  as  mine, 
to  visit  the  classrooms  sufficiently  often.  While 
my  one  divisional  supervisor  and  I  do  meet  with 


^Statement  by  Dr.  F.  E.  McDiarmid,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 
^Statement  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Moffatt,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 
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our  teachers  through  study  clubs,  which  appear 
to  help  greatly,  we  feel  that  the  personal 
classroom  visitation  is  very  essential  and 
necessary.  My  supervisor  does  most  of  the 
supervision  in  the  elementary  grades  and  we 
cover  the  high  schools  jointly.  I  could  use 
five  or  six  supervisors,  if  I  had  them, 
because  unfortunately,  so  much  of  what  we  have 
to  do  is  simply  helping  weak  and  inexperienced 
teachers,  and  this  can  not  be  regarded  as 
creative  supervision.  However,  finances  enter 
into  the  picture  very  strongly  here.l? 

Describing  the  situation  in  Prince  Edward  Island, the  Deputy 
Minister  stated: 

I  would  say  that  we  have  sufficient 
superintendents  in  the  province  to  do  the 
work  effectively.  We  are  reorganizing  the 
province  into  regional  high  school  areas,  and 
I  would  like  to  see  the  supervisory  principal 
of  the  regional  high  school  made  responsible 
for  the  supervision  of  his  whole  region.  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  a  more  effective  type  of 
supervision  if  the  schools  feeding  the  regional 
high  schools  were  supervised  by  the  principal, 
who  is  entirely  responsible  for  his  regional 
high  school.  Unfortunately,  however,  our 
regional  high  school  units  were  not  established 
according  to  a  specified  plan,  and,  consequently, 
we  have  some  that  are  very  large  and  some  that 
are  very  small.  At  present, our  superintendents 
are  reponsible  not  only  for  administrative 
details,  but  also  for  the  supervision  of  class¬ 
room  teaching.  They  have  no  assistants  at  all 
and  are  therefore,  probably  too  heavily  loaded. 

Strongly  emphasizing  the  lack  of  sufficient  district  supervising 
inspectors  in  Newfoundland,  the  Deputy  Minister  said: 


^Statement  by  Dr.  N.  MacLeod,  personal  interview,  op.  pit. 
^Statement  by  Dr.  M.  McKenzie,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
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We  have  nowhere  near  enough  supervisors 
to  do  the  work.  Newfoundland  is  composed  of 
about  6,000  miles  of  coastline,  and  there  are 
approximately  4,500  teachers  scattered  over 
this  coastline.  This  necessitates  a  great 
amount  of  travel,  much  of  which  is  by  boat 
which  is  very  slow  indeed.  These  supervisors 
are  each  responsible  for  about  150  -  200 
teachers,  and  with  all  this  travelling  as  well* 
it  is  almost  an  impossible  task.  Perhaps  the 
most  they  can  do  is  to  spend  half  a  day  or,  at 
the  most,  a  full  day  with  each  teacher  and  then 
move  on.  Now  the  Department  has  given  instruc¬ 
tions  that  supervising  inspectors  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  supervise  every  teacher  in  their 
district,  and  they,  therefore,  tend  to  spend  most 
of  their  time  with  the  weaker  teachers.  However, 

I  figure  that  to  do  the  supervising  .job  properly 
in  Newfoundland  we  would  require  about  fifty 
supervisors.  The  Department  of  Education  has 
been  advocating  additions  to  our  staff  for  quite 
some  time,  but  the  Government  has  been  very 
reluctant  to  increase  the  number  of  school 
district  supervisors. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  relieve  their  work 
somewhat  through  our  system  of  central  regional 
high  schools,  and  where  these  schools  are  opera¬ 
ting  the  supervisor  is  not  required  to  carry  out 
much  supervision.  This  cuts  down  a  little  on  the 
school  supervisor’s  work  although  they  are  not  too 
happy  about  it.  They  have  the  feeling  that  the 
better  schools  are  contained  in  these  central 
regional  schools  and  in  their  feeder  systems,  and 
they  therefore  feel  that  it  would  be  a  break  for 
them  to  get  into  the  better  schools,  instead  of 
continually  going  into  the  smaller  schools  where 
the  teachers  tend  to  be  of  a  poorer  calibre.  .  .  . 

Although  we  have  positions  for  22  supervising 
inspectors,  this  year  we  are  short  three,  and  so 
there  are  three  districts  for  which  we  have  no 
supervisor  at  all.  This  means  that  the  present 
staff  has  to  assume  the  added  responsibility,  and 
they  might  be  asked,  on  occasions,  by  the  various 
Superintendents  of  Education  to  go  to  one  of  these 
vacant  districts  to  undertake  supervisory  work 
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there  for  perhaps  a  few  weeks, or  even  longer,^ 

II.  OTHER  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MAKING  THE  SUPERINTENDENCY 
OR  INSPECTORATE  POSITION  MORE  EFFECTIVE 

While  the  suggestion  to  increase  the  numbers  on  the  superinten¬ 
dency  staff  and  reduce  actual  super intendency  size  was  the  most  commonly 
mentioned,  there  were  others  to  which  consideration  should  be  given. 

To  Improve  Certain  Working  Conditions 

The  suggestions  to  increase  vacation  allowances,  to  increase  the 
amount  of  clerical  assistance  available,  and  to  improve  the  provisions 
of  educational  leave  and  pension  schemes,  accounted  for  the  third 
classification  in  Table  CIII  —  T,to  improve  certain  other  working  con¬ 
ditions.”  This  general  category  accounted  for  suggestions  from  19.6 
per  cent  of  the  superintendents,  and  was  of  particular  significance  in 
the  provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Newfoundland, where  the  percentages 
responding  in  this  manner  were  as  high  as  88.6  and  70.6  respectively. 

It  would  appear  that  the  provision  of  clerical  assistants  to  inspectors 
in  these  two  provinces  would  assist  them  greatly  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  Again,  in  these  two  provinces,  the  summer  assignment 
expected  of  each  inspector  not  only  tended  to  reduce  the  amount  of  vaca¬ 
tion  time  available  (as  was  the  case  with  many  Newfoundland  supervisory 
inspectors),  but  appeared  to  leave  inspectors  very  little  time  during 


-^Statement  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Hanley,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 
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the  summer  to  review,  reflect  upon  and  evaluate  the  past  year’s  work, 
or  to  make  preparation  for  the  forthcoming  year. 

To  Offer  Better  Salaries 

r,To  offer  better  salaries”  was  the  suggestion  made  by  11.6  per 
cent  of  the  superintendents  from  seven  of  the  nine  provinces  participa¬ 
ting  in  this  study.  However,  it  was  in  the  two  provinces  of  Newfoundland 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  that  the  percentage  of  superintendents  making 
this  suggestion  was  of  perhaps  most  significance.  In  these  two  pro¬ 
vinces,  the  percentages  of  superintendents  who  made  this  suggestion 

90 

were  57.1  and  41.2  respectively.  w 

To  Free  Superintendents  From  Much  of  the  Routine  Administrative  Detail 

A  superintendent’s  duties  are  diverse,  and  many  of  these  duties 
such  as  consultations  with  parents  and  trustees,  public  relations,  and 
the  inspection  of  school  plant  and  equipment,  are  important  corollaries 
to  his  task  in  the  classroom.  Others,  such  as  the  array  of  statutory 
duties  and  responsibilities  required  of  the  superintendent  by  the 
various  School  Acts,  are  time-consuming  administrative  chores  which  may 
detract  from  the  superintendent’s  true  functions  in  education.  As  a 
result,  a  strong  plea  to  ”free  superintendents  from  much  of  the  routine 
administrative  detail”  was  the  suggestion  of  10.4  per  cent  of  the 
respondents.  In  Manitoba,  in  particular,  29-5  per  cent  of  the  inspectors 
appeared  concerned  about  this  situation  and  made  the  above  suggestion. 


20see  Chapter  XIII  on  Superintendents’  Salaries. 
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In  this  province  there  is  a  continuing  trend  toward  consolidation  of 
elementary  school  districts.  As  stated  recently: 

This  continuing  trend  of  small  school  districts 
to  consolidate  with  their  neighbours  or  to  be  dis¬ 
solved  and  become  part  of  a  larger  neighbouring 
school  district  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  graded 
school  education  and  transportation  resulted  in  ten 
consolidations  being  formed  during  1960-61.  These 
consolidations  included  28  school  districts.  In 
addition  20  school  districts  were  dissolved  and 
their  lands  transferred  to  neighbouring  school 

districts. 21 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  most  onerous  duties  for 
Manitoba  inspectors  arose  out  of  arbitrations  of  various  kinds  in 
connection  with  these  consolidations: 

Under  the  Public  Schools  Act,  in  certain 
cases,  if  any  dispute  arises  out  of  the  formation, 
alteration  or  dissolution  of  a  rural  non-union 
district,  the  inspector  must  act  as  secretary  to 
the  board  of  arbitrators;  in  disputes  over  changes 
of  school  sites  the  inspector  must  be  the  third 
arbitrator  or  must  appoint  someone  to  act  in  his 
place;  in  other  circumstances  requiring  arbitration 
it  is  customary  for  the  Minister  to  designate  the 
inspector  to  be  secretary  of  the  arbitration  board, 
with  all  the  consequent  clerical  duties.  In  un¬ 
organized  territories  the  inspector,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Minister,  may  form  new  school 
districts,  alter  the  boundaries  of  existing  dis¬ 
tricts,  or  dissolve  a  district.  These  actions 
involve  sending  due  notice  to  every  ratepayer  and 
to  the  secretary-treasurer  of  each  district 
involved,  disposing  of  the  assets  of  dissolved 
districts,  and  making  a  proper  apportionment  of  the 


^Government  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Education  for  the  Year  Ending  June  30th,  19&1, 
op.  cit.  p.  16. 
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net  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  dissolved  district. 

The  inspector  also  apportions  the  assets  and  liabil¬ 
ities  in  the  case  of  dissolved  rural  non-union 
districts,  and  must  administer  a  consolidated  dis¬ 
trict  on  dissolution.  In  the  case  of  union  school 
districts,  under  certain  conditions,  receive  proper 
petitions  for  the  formation,  alteration  or  dis¬ 
solution  of  such  a  district;  and  when  all  concerned 
are  in  agreement  he  may  act  on  the  petition.  If 
the  matter  goes  to  arbitration,  the  inspector,  as 
mentioned  above,  usually  is  appointed  secretary  of 
the  arbitration  board,  must  call  the  first  meeting 
of  the  arbitrators,  may  appoint  an  arbitrator  for 
any  municipality  concerned  which  fails  to  appoint 
its  own,  and  must,  under  certain  circumstances, 
make  application  to  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  the 
Queen*  s  Bench  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
arbitrator.  If  the  arbitration  results  in  an  award 
forming  a  new  union  school  district,  the  inspector 
must  call  the  first  meeting  for  the  election  of 
trustees.  He  may  also  call  meetings  of  electors 
for  other  purposes,  under  the  Act.  In  addition, 
an  inspector  may  receive  and  investigate  complaints 
about  the  election  of  trustees,  may  be  requested  to 
appoint  auditors,  may  administer  oaths,  and  may 
act  as  Official  Trustee  if  required  to  do  so  by 
the  Minister. 22 

While  perhaps  this  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive ,  it  does 
illustrate  to  some  extent, the  weight  of  purely  administrative  duties 
which  can  and  do  make  serious  demands  on  the  time  of  an  inspector  in 
Manitoba . 

In  view  of  the  above  circumstances,  the  further  comments  of 
the  Commission  are  of  interest: 

.  .  .  these  duties  were  imposed  upon  the 
inspector  at  a  time  when  he  stood  as  the  sole 


22Manitoba  Royal  Commission  on  Education,  1959,  op.  cit. 
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link  between  the  individual  school  district 
and  the  Department  of  Education  and  when 
problems  of  communication  were  much  more 
difficult  than  they  are  at  present.  These 
conditions  still  exist  to  a  limited  extent  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Province,  and  in  these 
parts  the  inspector  must  continue  to  exercise 
these  administrative  responsibilities.  However, 
the  majority  of  the  school  districts  in  the 
Province  having  been  organized  into  School 
Divisions  and  having  selected  Division  Boards 
which  are  already  charged  i«rith  certain  inter¬ 
mediary  administrative  functions  on  behalf  of 
both  the  Department  and  the  local  school 
districts,  there  now  exist  responsible  bodies 
to  whom  can  be  delegated  many  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  tasks  now  delegated  to  the  inspector. 23 

To  Define  More  Clearly  the  Position  and  Duties  of  the  Superintendent 

For  8.8  per  cent  of  the  superintendents^ the  suggestion  was  that 
there  needed  to  be  a  clearer  defining  of  the  position  of  superintendent. 
In  making  this  suggestion,  some  indicated  that  the  superintendent  should 
be  appointed  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Board  and  responsible  to 
it,  or  suggested  that  the  superintendent  should  be  locally-employed  by 
the  Board  itself.  Still  others  suggested  that  there  needed  to  be  a 
much  clearer  definition  of  duties  between  the  secretary-treasurer  and 
the  superintendent.  Some  intimated  that  there  was  an  apparent  conflict 
existing  between  these  two  officials  which  needed  to  be  eliminated  if 
the  position  of  superintendent  was  to  be  an  effective  one  for  education. 
It  was  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  three  most  westerly  provinces 
this  particular  suggestion  was  made  with  some  significance.  In  support 


23  ibid . ,  p.  1U+. 
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of  this  view.  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in 
Alberta,  published  in  1959,  made  the  recommendation  that  superinten¬ 
dents  of  divisions  and  counties  be  appointed  locally.  The  Commission 
stated: 


On  the  basis  of  four  considerations  the 
Commission  questions  the  provincial  appointment 
of  superintendents  for  school  divisions  and 
counties.  First,  the  Province  is  perpetuating  a 
service  within  the  competence  of  divisions  and 
counties,  although  even  small  towns  may  appoint 
their  own  personnel.  Second,  the  continuation  of 
a  practice  no  longer  essential  implies  the  need 
for  a  force  of  employees  to  interpret  and  explain, 
to  sell  and  directly  administer  according  to 
"government"  policies  in  many  matters.  The  poten¬ 
tial  for  direct  control  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Commission’s  previously  expressed  views  on  various 
matters.  Third,  a  leadership  potential  is  not  being 
realized.  Quite  properly,  civil  servants  cannot 
publicly  express  opposition  to  or  dissent  from 
government  policy  without  serious  breach  of  ethics. 
In  a  highly  centralized  educational  system,  quali¬ 
fied,  independent  and  freely  expressed  public 
statements  upon  education  would  serve  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  and  as  a  source  of  profitable  suggestion. 
Finally,  the  provincial  superintendent  holds  a 
somewhat  anomalous  position.  While  he  acts 
freely  in  many  matters  designated  by  the  board 
with  whom  he  is  associated,  he  is  indisputably 
responsible  to  the  government .  An  interesting 
consideration  is  whether  a  superintendent  could 
advise  his  board  in  their  best  interests  notwith¬ 
standing  possible  conflict  with  government  policy. 
Provincial  superintendents,  working  in  their  present 
capacity,  must  try  to  serve  two  masters. 


The  combination  of  these  circumstances  seems 
to  offend  any  defensible  concept  of  sound  responsible 
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administration  at  the  local  level. 24 

/Jith  this  in  mind, the  Commission  made  the  following  recommenda¬ 


tions: 


That  legal  provision  be  made  whereby 
divisions  and  counties  may  appoint  their  own 
superintendent  in  lieu  of  a  provincially- 
employed  superintendent. 

That  the  Province  specify  in  law  such 
functions  of  the  locally-appointed  superintendent 
as  will  safeguard  immediate  provincial  interest 
in  education. 25 

In  this  regard, the  comments  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  Alberta  were  of  interest: 

I  think  we  can  be  doctrinaire  about  this 
business  of  local  autonomy,  but  after  all,  a 
school  board  which  is  not  in  a  position  to  appoint 
its  chief  advisor  is  certainly  from  from,  being 
autonomous  in  the  fullest  sense. 

We  cannot  talk  about  our  provincial  superinten¬ 
dents  as  being  their  board* s  chief  executive  officers 
because  we  cannot  make  this  effective  legally. 

Furthermore,  we  could  not  define  this  function  in  the 
Act  because  school  boards  are  not  likely  to  accept 
these  men  as  chief  executive  officers  when  they  do 
not  have  any  control  over  their  appointment.  Now, 
it  is  true  that  if  a  board  wants  to  get  rid  of  a 
superintendent  through  transfer  its  wishes  are  paid 
heed  to,  but  by  and  large,  the  control  over  the 
allocation  and  appointment  of  superintendents 
resides  with  the  Department.  For  that  reason  you 
cannot  formalize  the  position  of  provincial  superin¬ 
tendent  as  one  of  chief  executive  officer.  If  the 


^Province  of  Alberta,  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Education,  1959-  op.  cit . ,  p.  204- 
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superintendent  acts  as  the  board *s  chief  executive 
officer,  he  does  so  by  virtue  of  his  personal 
influence  or  by  the  informal  organization,  and  it 
is  indeed  true  that  some  of  our  men  are  the  chief 
executive  officers  for  their  boards  .... 

Our  provincial  superintendents,  particularly 
the  older  and  the  opinion-formers  of  the  group, 
recognize  that  if  they  were  appointed  by  local 
school  boards  they  would  receive  higher  salaries. 

However,  they  have  not  been  prepared  to  press  the 
government  in  this  respect.  Therefore,  there  is 
no  public  support,  outcry  or  pressure  for  it,  and 
the  government  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  more 
and  more  convinced  that  there  should  not  be  any 
change,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  prepared  to 
make  any  change  now.  There  was  a  time  when  it 
would  have  —  in  fact, some  years  ago  the  Minister 
of  Education  even  suggested  that  if  the  superinten¬ 
dents  wanted  higher  salaries  they  should  try  the 
British  Columbia  plan.  The  superintendents  met 
and  discussed  this.  There  was  a  lot  of  internal 
dissension  and  friction,  but  finally  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  would  accept  it,  and 
although  there  were  a  few  lonely  stand-outs,  they 
by  and  large  bought  the  idea.  However,  in  the 
meantime  the  Cabinet  had  changed  its  mind  and  that 
ended  the  whole  thing  .... 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  superintendency 
would  gain  by  local  appointment.  Perhaps  it  would 
lose  something,  but  it  would  also  gain.  As  pro- 
vincially-employed  superintendents,  our  men  enjoy 
far  more  security.  They  feel  more  free  to  speak 
very  frankly  to  school  board  members;  they  feel 
more  independent.  As  a  result,  they  feel  that  they 
can  actually  do  their  job  more  effectively,  and 
perhaps  they  can. 26 

The  Report  of  the  Manitoba  Royal  Commission  on  Education  pub¬ 
lished  in  1959  made  the  following  similar  recommendation: 


2 6 statement  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Byrne,  personal  interview,  0£.  cit . 


That  the  superintendent  be  designated  chief 
executive  officer  to  the  employing  school  board 

in  order  that  there  be  a  clear  pattern  of  execu¬ 
tive  and  administrative  responsibility  within 

the  Division. 27 

To  Conslidate  and  Reorganize  Many  More  Districts  into  Larger  Units 

of  Administration 

A  total  of  6.5  per  cent  of  the  inspectors  suggested  that  "the 
consolidation  and  reorganization  of  many  more  smaller  school  districts 
into  larger  units  of  administration"  was  most  necessary  if  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  education  was  to  be  effected.  In  New  Brunswick *  Newfoundland 
and  Ontario  this  suggestion  was  made  with  some  emphasis  by  several 
respondents . 

To  Give  Superintendents  More  Freedom  and  Authority  Within  Which  to  Work 

A  further  5*6  per  cent  of  the  superintendents,  representing  seven 
of  the  nine  provinces  participating,  requested  that  provincially- 
employed  superintendents  be  given  more  freedom  and  authority  within 
which  to  work. 

To  Provide  More  Preparation  for  the  Position  and  to  Insist  on  Higher 

Academic  and  Professional  Qualifications  for  Entry  Into  it 

"To  provide  more  preparation  for  the  position,  and  to  insist  on 
higher  academic  and  professional  qualifications  for  entry  into  it"  was 
the  suggestion  from  5.6  per  cent  of  the  superintendents.  Suggestions 

2?Manitoba  Royal  Commission  on  Education,  1959,  op.  cit . , 
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such  as  the  following  were  included  within  this  category: 

We  need  far  more  post-graduate  training  in 
administration  and  supervision. 

A  high  standard  of  scholarship  and  preparation 
is  essential  for  this  position. 

An  initial  training  period  plus  subsequent 
in-service  training  should  be  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Education. 

A  degree  in  education  at  more  than  one 
university,  with  a  post-graduate  degree  in  admin¬ 
istration  and  supervision  should  be  the  requirement. 

Some  recommended  that  a  period  of  internship  was  necessary  and 
made  suggestions  such  as  the  following: 

We  need  a  more  adequate  orientation  to  the 
job.  There  should  therefore  be  some  on-the-job 
training  prior  to  appointment. 

Further  on-the-job  training  as  an  assistant 
before  assuming  a  post  on  oneTs  own  is  necessary. 

The  suggestion  by  some  Ihat  there  be  an  internship  program  for 
superintendents  is  of  interest  when  one  considers  the  views  of 
Althouse  who  said: 

Somehow  we  must  provide  the  intending 
supervisor  with  an  opportunity  to  see  and  to 
share  in  the  actual  job  of  supervision,  and 
for  a  long  enough  period  to  catch  some  glimpse 
of  what  the  problems  are  and  how  they  involve 
many  aspects  of  municipal  government  and  of 
community  planning. 


The  relation  of  this  practical  phase  of 
training  to  the  more  traditional  theoretical 
preparation  must  be  worked  out  in  detail ,  and 
the  detail  will  differ  from  province  to  pro¬ 
vince.  My  concern  today  is  simply  to  register 
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a  strong  plea  for  the  inclusion  of  some  kind 
of  practical  training,  if  only  to  expedite 
the  assumption  of  full  responsibility  by 
newly-appointed  supervisors . 28 

To  Permit  Superintendents  to  Share  More  in  the  Formulation  of 

Departmental  Policy 

Another  4- *7  per  cent  of  the  total  inspectoral  staff  suggested 
that  superintendents  should  be  permitted  to  participate  more  in  the 
formulation  of  provincial  department  of  education  policy.  Others, 
whose  recommendations  were  placed  in  this  particular  category,  suggested 
that  there  needed  to  be  a  much  closer  liaison  with  the  Department. 

To  Appoint  and  Place  Inspectors  with  a  View  to  Specialization  of 

Inspection 

A  further  suggestion, which  came  predominantly  from  the  secondary 
school  inspectors  participating  in  this  study, was  "to  appoint  and  place 
inspectors  with  a  view  to  the  specialization  of  inspection,  or  to 
adopt  a  team  approach  to  inspection."  In  each  of  the  provinces  of 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Ontario  more  than  half  of  the  secondary 
school  inspectors  concerned  made  this  particular  suggestion.  In  these 
three  particular  provinces,  secondary  school  inspectors  are  appointed 
and  held  responsible  for  inspection  in  a  certain  area,  region,  or 
"zone."  In  addition,  there  is  appointed  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  an 
equal  number  of  "staff  inspectors"  who,  as  specialists  in  the  various 

28  j.  Gr.  Althouse, "Needs  in  the  Education  of  Administrators 
and  Supervisors  in  Canada  Today,"  Addresses,  the  author,  (Toronto: 

W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  1958),  p.  109. 
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subject  fields  travel  the  province  as  a  whole,  working  closely  with  the 
area  or  regional  inspectors.  It  became  apparent, through  an  examination 
of  the  returned  questionnaires, that  the  majority  of  high  school  inspec¬ 
tors  in  these  three  provinces  believed  that  there  were  advantages  to  be 
gained  in  the  specialization  of  inspection  at  the  high  school  level. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  high  school  inspection 
be  undertaken  on  a  team  basis  with  sufficient  specialists  on  any  one 
team  to  cover  each  of  the  major  subject  areas.  Comments  from  some  cf 
the  inspectors  to  this  effect  were  as  follows* 

High  school  inspection  should  be  more  clearly 
developed  as  a  consultative  function  performed  by 
teams  of  two  or  more  men  with  complementary  subject 
area  qualifications. 

Inspectors  should  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
at  least  in  pairs. 

It  would  be  advantageous  to  group  inspectors 
in  the  larger  cities  or  towns  according  to  their 
subject  areas,  for  inspectors  who  are  alone  lose 
contact  with  their  colleagues. 

When  questioned  on  this  point  the  Chief  Superintendent  for  the 
province  of  Alberta  remarked: 

The  members  of  our' high  school  inspection 
staff  have  been  generalists,  in  the  sense  that  they 
have  worked  in  a  region  and  taken  full  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  all  high  school  teachers  within  the  area, 
region  or  zone.  This  means  that  while  they  may 
have  curriculum  responsibilities  in  a  certain  sub¬ 
ject,  when  they  move  into  a  high  school  they  can 
expect  to  look  at  all  the  subjects,  if  they  are 
by  themselves,  or  they  may  work  in  teams,  in  which 
case  they  divide  responsibilities  when  they  visit 
a  school  in  accordance  with  their  interest  or 
specialization.  But  our  high  school  inspection 
staff  has  tended  to  be  pretty  broad  sorts  of  people 
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interested  in  many  subject  areas,  but  with  some 
specialization  and  with  a  regional  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Now,  if  we  were  to  designate  a  person  as 
a  high  school  inspector  not  attached  to  any 
particular  zone,  then  I  suppose  we  are  in  the 
field  of  a  specialist  type  of  appointment  such 
as  Ontario  has,  and  I  think  that  this  is  about 
the  direction  we  would  have  to  go  when  we  have 
more  high  school  inspectors  than  we  have  zones 
in  which  to  locate  them.  So  far,  the  number 
of  high  school  inspectors  has  more  or  less 
corresponded  to  the  number  of  zones. 29 

To  Provide  More  In-service  Education  Opportunities  for  Superintendents 

The  suggestion  to  provide  more  in-service  education  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  school  superintendents  and  inspectors  came  from  3*2  per  cent 
of  the  respondents.  Several,  who  suggested  that  a  much  more  adequate 
provision  of  in-service  education  opportunities  for  superintendents 
was  required,  intimated  that  department  of  education  should  take 
further  responsibility  in  this  matter.  On  this  particular  subject, 
the  advice  of  Althouse  is  again  pertinent: 

Then  we  need  time  to  spend  on  the  training 
of  our  supervisors,  especially  on  training 
after  appointment.  We  usually  put  appointees 
to  work  immediately  upon  their  appointment,  and 
find  it  difficult  to  detach  them  from  their 
duties  even  for  short  periods  of  training. 

This  means  that  we  depend  heavily  upon  pre¬ 
service  training  for  the  education  of  these 
important  agents  in  education,  and  put  our 
faith  in  a  cold-storage  type  of  preparation, 
that  we  know  very  well  does  not  work  effectively. 

Most  of  the  provinces  require  special  educational 
courses  of  their  prospective  supervisors,  but 


2 9 statement  by  Dr.  T.  G.  Byrne,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
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these  courses  seldom  include  anything  but 
the  most  general  educational  theory  or  the 
usual  academic  background  for  teaching. 

Even  this  preliminary  training  must  be  avail¬ 
able  in  summer  sessions,  evening  classes,  or 
correspondence  courses,  with  a  minimum  of 
interruption  of  the  usual  wage-earning  activity 
of  the  aspirant  to  a  supervisory  post.  Nor  do 
I  see  much  chance  of  changing  these  pre-service 
courses.  But  I  do  maintain  that  they  should  be 
supplemented  by  repeated  periods  of  in-service 
training,  even  in  these  days  of  an  under-manned 
and  over- worked  supervisory  staff. 30 

While  it  is  both  apparent  and  obvious  that  provision  for  the 
in-service  education  of  superintendents  and  inspectors  must  be  made  on 
what  may  be  termed  a  group  basis,  superintendents  and  inspectors  them¬ 
selves  must  assume  some  individual  responsibility  in  this  matter.  In 
the  words  of  Althouse, 

One  obvious  way  in  which  the  superintendent 
may  maintain  his  position  of  leadership  is  by 
keeping  up  to  date  in  professional  knowledge. 

This  involves  the  early  formation  of  the  habit 
of  professional  reading,  a  habit  not  always 
characteristic  of  those  who  essay  educational 
leadership  in  Canada-  To  be  well  informed 
about  onefs  profession,  one  must  know  sources 
of  information,  and  must  use  at  least  some  of 
those  sources  methodically  and  persistently. 

The  superintendent  cannot  afford  to  be  less 
attentive  to  this  detail  than,  say  the  local 
medical  practitioners  or  the  local  members  of 
the  legal  profession  .... 

One  thing  is  certain.  If  the  superintendent 
begins  to  do  regular  and  systematic  professional 
reading,  he  will  soon  realize  the  necessity  of 


30j.  0 .  Althouse,  op.  cit .  p.  109- 
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rationing  his  time  and  energy  to  permit  adequate 
opportunity  for  reading.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
this  will  be  a  test  of  his  judgment  and  of  his 
strength  of  character.  It  is  fatally  easy  for 
a  professional  leader  to  become  so  concerned  — 
so  honestly  concerned  —  over  the  difficulties 
of  individual  members  of  his  flock  that  he  fails 
to  maintain  the  professional  pre-eminence  which 
alone  justifies  his  claim  to  leadership  .... 

Why  do  I  make  such  a  point  of  keeping  fresh 
and  green  oneTs  professional  knowledge?  Because 
there  is  the  constant  danger  that  the  superinten¬ 
dents  proper  concern  about  the  local  situation 
may  limit  his  vision,  and  so  make  him  unable  to 
assess  properly  local  problems  and  local  progress. 31 

To  Reduce  the  Number  of  Written  Reports  Required 

”To  reduce  the  number  of  written  reports  required”  was  the 
suggestion  for  improvement  from  2.8  per  cent  of  the  superintendents. 
This  particular  suggestion  could  have  been  included  in  the  classifica¬ 
tion,  ”to  free  superintendents  from  much  of  the  routine  administrative 
detail,”  but  the  suggestion  ”to  reduce  the  number  of  written  reports 
required”  came  from  a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors  and  superinten¬ 
dents  representing  five  different  provinces  that  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  record  this  as  a  separate  category.  In  addition,  the 
writing  of  reports,  traditionally,  has  been  one  of  the  functions  of 
inspectors. 

To  Insist  on  Higher  Qualifications  and  Standards  for  Trusteeship 

A  further  1.7  per  cent  made  reference  to  the  poor  quality  of 
school  trustees  found  in  certain  areas.  As  a  result,  the  suggestion 
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TTto  insist  on  higher  qualifications  and  standards  for  school 
trusteeship”  appeared  as  a  further  separate  category. 

Miscellaneous  Suggestions 

In  addition  to  the  above  thirteen  categories  came  a  total  of 
51  miscellaneous  suggestions  which  fell  outside  of  the  above  broad 
classifications.  No  attempt  was  made  to  describe  or  present  these 
particular  suggestions  which  came  from  11.0  per  cent  of  the  group, 
because  in  each  case  they  represented  a  suggestion  offered  by  but  one 
superintendent  or  inspector.  A  further  82  superintendents  and 
inspectors  (17*8  per  cent)  made  no  specific  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  position,  or  omitted  to  comment  on  this  particular 
matter . 


III.  SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XXI 

Superintendents  were  asked  the  question,  "What  constructive 
suggestions  would  you  offer  which  you  think  would  make  the  position  of 
superintendent  a  more  effective  one  for  education  in  your  province?" 
From  the  superintendents  participating  came  a  host  of  suggestions 
which  were  classified  within  thirteen  broad  areas. 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  suggestion,  and  mentioned  by 
31.5  per  cent  of  the  entire  force, was  "to  reduce  superintendency 
size  and/or  appoint  additional  staff."  Department  of  education 
of ficials,  questioned  as  to  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  this 
suggestion, tended  to  concur  in  it,  but  indicated  some  of  the  inherent 
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difficulties  they  would  face  in  attempting  to  implement  it. 

Another  11.6  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  suggested  that 
consideration  be  given  to  offering  better  salaries  to  superintendents, 
and  from  the  provinces  of  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland,  this 
suggestion  was  made  by  a  significant  number  of  superintendents.  tTTo 
improve  certain  other  working  conditions  "  was  the  suggestion  made  by 
another  19.8  per  cent  of  the  respondents, and  within  this  classification 
were  included  those  whose  suggestions  were  to  increase  vacation  allow¬ 
ances,  to  increase  the  amount  of  clerical  assistance  provided,  to 
further  expand  the  provisions  for  educational  leave  and  to  improve 
pension  plans.  Many  of  the  inspectors  from  both  Manitoba  and  Newfound¬ 
land  in  particular,  made  suggestions  within  this  classification. 

A  plea  to  "free  superintendents  from  much  of  the  routine  admini¬ 
strative  detail,”  was  the  suggestion  of  another  10.4  per  cent  of  the 
respondents.  Another  8.8  per  cent  suggested  that  there  needed  to  be 
"a  clearer  defining  of  the  position  of  superintendent."  In  making  this 
suggestion,  some  indicated  that  the  superintendent  should  be  appointed 
as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Board  and  responsible  to  it.  Others 
suggested  that  the  superintendent  should  be  locally-employed  by  the 
Board  itself.  Still  others  whose  suggestions  were  placed  within  this 
category,  suggested  that  there  needed  to  be  a  much  clearer  definition 
of  duties  between  the  secretary-treasurer  and  the  superintendent. 

Further  suggestions  for  improving  the  superintendency  position, 
although  mentioned  somewhat  less  frequently,  but  by  at  least  five  per 
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cent  of  the  respondents  were  the  following: 

"Consolidate  and  reorganize  many  more  districts  into  larger 
units  of  administration." 

"Give  superintendents  more  freedom  and  authority  within  which 
to  work." 

"Provide  more  preparation  for  the  position,  and  insist  on 
higher  qualifications  for  entry." 

Other  suggestions  mentioned  less  frequently  were: 

"Permit  superintendents  to  share  more  in  Departmental  policy 
formulation  —  promote  a  closer  liaison  with  the  Department." 

"Appoint  and  place  inspectors  with  a  view  to  specialization 
of  inspection  —  the  tteamt  approach." 

"Provide  more  in-service  education  opportunities  for  superin¬ 
tendents." 

"Reduce  the  number  of  written  reports  required." 

"Insist  on  higher  qualifications  and  standards  of  trusteeship." 

Miscellaneous  suggestions  accounted  for  a  further  11.0  per  cent, 
but  these  tended  to  be  of  a  highly  individual  nature. 
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PART  F 


SUPERINTENDENCY  TURNOVER 


PREFACE  TO  PART  F 


It  would  appear  that  many  factors  may  be  involved  when  a 
superintendent  leaves  one  superintendency  and  moves  to  another,  or 
when  a  superintendent  decides  to  leave  the  service  altogether.  Some 
superintendents  may  regard  their  positions  as  stepping  stones  to  more 
attractive  positions  in  education.  Others  are  invited  or  directed  to 
move  to  larger  or  better  districts,  or  to  accept  positions  within  the 
central  administrative  staff  of  the  department  itself. 

In  order  to  determine  the  incidence  of  change,  it  was  decided 
to  investigate  superintendency  turnover  as  it  has  occurred  in  pro¬ 
vincial  departments  of  education.  As  a  result,  Part  F  Is  devoted  to 
a  study  of  the  factors  involved  in  superintendency  change,  and  the 
extent  to  which  this  change  has  occurred. 

In  Chapter  XXII,  consideration  is  given  to  the  specific  reasons 
why  superintendents  have  left  one  position  and  moved  to  another.  In 
Chapter  XXIII,  there  follows  an  investigation  of  why  certain  superin¬ 
tendents  have  left  the  superintendency  altogether.  In  this  latter 
chapter,  a  study  is  made  of  52  superintendents  and  inspectors  who  left 
the  service  of  provincial  departments  of  education  during  a  five-year 
period . 


CHAPTER  XXII 


THE  FACTORS  INVOLVED  IN  SUPERINTENDENCY  CHANGE 

Many  factors  may  be  involved  when  a  superintendent  leaves  one 
super intendency  and  moves  to  another.  The  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
therefore,  are  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  superintendency  changes 
are  occurring, and  to  examine  in  some  detail  the  specific  reasons  for 
these  changes. 

Although  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  respondents  (51.1  per 
cent)  in  1960-61  were  holding  office  in  their  first  superintendency, 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  question  the  remaining  22?  superintendents 
(4.8.9  per  cent)  who  had  already  held  at  least  one  previous  super inten¬ 
dency.  In  the  first  instance,  an  attempt  was  made  to  discover  who  had 
been  responsible  for  first  initiating  the  last  move,  and  the  superin¬ 
tendents  concerned  were  therefore  requested  tc  provide  this  information 0 
Superintendents1  replies  appear  in  Table  CV. 

While  a  total  of  22?  of  the  Canadian  superintendents  (48  <>9  per 
cent)  had  held  two  or  more  superintendencies,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  in  the  four  Atlantic  provinces, the  vast  majority  of  respondents 
were  still  serving  in  their  first  and  only  superintendency .  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  numbers  in  these  provinces  who  provided  pertinent  data 
for  this  particular  question  were  very  small  indeed,  and  as  a  result, 
due  caution  must  be  exercised  before  any  interpretations  are  made,  or 
any  conclusions  arrived  at. 


THE  PARTY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  INITIATING  MOVE 
FROM  PREVIOUS  SUPERINTENDENCY 
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TfI  requested  a  move"  was  the  statement  checked  by  53 . 7  per  cent 
of  those  reporting  that  they  had  already  held  another  superintendency . 

"The  Department  of  Education  invited  me  to  move"  was  the  stated 
reason  for  a  further  32.6  per  cent  of  the  respondents.  By  combining 
these  two  responses  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  for  86.3  per  cent 
of  the  superintendents,  the  move  from  their  previous  superintendency 
position  was  a  voluntary  one.  For  another  9-7  per  cent  of  the  parti¬ 
cipants,  however,  the  reply  was  "the  Department  of  Education  decided 
that  I  should  move,"  and  for  one  superintendent,  the  reason  checked 
was  "the  School  Board  requested  that  I  be  moved."  Certain  miscellan-  - 
ecus  circumstances  accounted  for  the  remaining  eight  respondents 
(3.5  per  cent),  and  some  of  the  reasons  given  were  as  follows: 

After  returning  from  an  experience  overseas  with 
a  D.N.D.  School  my  former  superintendency  was  no 
longer  available  to  me. 

The  local  Board  decided  it  was  large  enough  to 
hire  its  own  inspector  and  no  longer  wanted  a 
Department  man. 

Amalgamation  of  my  district  within  another  muni¬ 
cipality  forced  me  to  move . 

Apart  from  discovering  who  had  first  initiated  the  move  from 
the  previous  superintendency,  it  was  of  interest  to  discover  the  more 
specific  reasons  why  superintendents  had  desired  these  changes  of 
position.  In  order  to  obtain  this  information  a  list  of  possible 
reasons  arranged  according  to  the  following  categories  was  prepared: 
Relationships  with  people  (five  possible  reasons  listed). 

Working  conditions  (four  possible  reasons  listed). 
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Personal  factors  (six  possible  reasons  listed),. 

Respondents  were  then  requested  to  check  each  reason  listed,  and  ic 
indicate  its  degree  of  importance  in  their  decision  to  move  from  the 
last  superintendency  according  to  the  following: 

0  -  This  reason  was  of  no  importance  or  was  not 
applicable  in  my  situation. 

1  ~  This  reason  was  of  some  or  moderate  importance. 

2  -  This  was  a  very  important  reason  for  my  changing 

superintendencies . 

The  tables  appearing  in  Appendix  L  of  the  thesis  contain  particu¬ 
lar  information  concerning  the  degree  of  importance  assigned  to  each 
reason  listed.  By  adopting  the  above  scale  it  was  possible  to  assign 
to  each  particular  reason  an  averaged  weighting.  These  averaged 
weightings  were  then  ranked  in  order  of  importance  and  appear  in 
Table  CVI.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  Table  CVI  no  data  appear  from 
the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  Because  no 
participants  from  Prince  Edward  Island  had  been  involved  in  a  super¬ 
intendency  change  at  any  time,  and  because  the  two  respondents  from 
Nova  Scotia  gave  reasons  other  than  those  listed,  these  two  provinces 
have  not  been  included  in  the  table. 

In  addition,  by  means  of  an  open-ended  question,  respondents 
were  invited  to  specify  additional  reasons  for  making  their  superinten¬ 
dency  changes.  These  too,  have  been  analysed  and  appear  in  subsequent 


tables . 


THE  REASONS  WHY  SUPERINTENDENTS  MOVED  FROM  THEIR  PREVIOUS  SUPERINTENDENCIES 
RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  DEGREE  OF  IMPORTANCE 
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I.  THE  REASONS  FOR  HAVING  MOVED  FROM 
THE  PREVIOUS  SUPERINTENDENCY 

Table  CVI  shows  that  the  reason  ranked  first  by  superintendents 
and  inspectors  from  across  Canada  was  "the  new  position  offered  a 
greater  challenge."  In  three  particular  provinces  this  reason  was  ranked 
in  first  place,  while  in  another  three  it  was  ranked  second.  "The  new 
position  offered  a  greater  challenge"  was  stated  as  a  reason  of  much 
importance  in  their  decision  to  move  by  33.0  per  cent  of  the  respon¬ 
dents,  while  a  further  25.1  per  cent  considered  it  to  be  of  some 
importance.  However,  although  this  combined  total  of  58.1  per  cent 
of  the  respondents  considered  the  factor  to  be  one  of  importance  in 
their  decision  to  move,  for  the  remaining  41*4  per  cent,  this  reason 
was  of  no  importance  or  was  not  applicable  (see  Appendix  L,  Table  L-l). 

The  reason,  "I  considered  my  new  position  to  be  a  promotion"  was 
ranked  almost  as  high  as  the  former  one,  and  although  placed  in  second 
position  by  superintendents  and  inspectors  as  a  total  group,  it  was 
ranked  in  first  place  by  respondents  from  British  Columbia  and  Alberta. 
For  35*2  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  this  reason  was  considered  to 
be  one  of  much  importance  in  their  decision  to  move  from  their  last 
superintendency,  and  a  further  19-8  per  cent  regarded  it  as  of  some 
importance.  Again, therefore,  more  than  half  of  the  respondents 
(55.0  per  cent)  attached  importance  to  this  particular  reason,  although 
for  another  44-5  per  cent  this  factor  was  of  no  importance  or  was  not 
applicable  (see  Appendix  L,  Table  L-Il). 
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tfI  wished  to  be  closer  to  a  larger  city”  was  a  reason  of 
importance  stated  by  47 .1  per  cent  of  the  respondents  and  was  ranked 
third  (see  Appendix  L,  Table  L-IIl). 

Indicated  as  being  reasons  of  much  or  some  importance  by 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  superintendents  and  inspectors,  were 
the  next  five  reasons  appearing  in  Table  CVI  (see  Appendix  L,  Tables 
L-IV  to  L-VIII). 

The  next  four  reasons  for  leaving  the  previous  superintendency 
listed  in  Table  CVI  would  appear  to  be  of  comparatively  little  impor¬ 
tance.  Indeed,  for  ninety  per  cent  or  more  of  the  respondents  in  each 
case  these  reasons  were  of  no  importance  in  the  decision  to  change 
superintendencies  (see  Appendix  L,  Tables  L-IX  to  L-XIl).  The 
remaining  three  reasons  listed  in  Table  CVI  appeared  to  be  of  no 
importance  to  respondents  in  their  decision  to  change  superintenden¬ 
cies  (see  Appendix  L,  Tables  L-XIII  to  L-XV). 

II.  ADDITIONAL  REASONS  FOR  HAVING  MOVED  FROM 
PREVIOUS  SUPERINTENDENCY 

Respondents  were  invited  to  list  other  additional  reasons  for 
moving  from  their  previous  superintendency  position.  By  providing 
such  an  open-ended  question,  respondents  were  encouraged  to  express 
in  their  own  words  other  particular  reasons  for  having  ma.de  their 
last  move,  and  to  indicate  the  degree  of  importance  associated  with 
such  reasons.  Table  CVII  reveals  that  81.1  per  cent  of  the  superin¬ 
tendents  listed  additional  reasons  for  having  moved  from  their  previous 
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positions,  and  for  the  vast  majority,  the  reasons  specified  were 
described  as  being  of  much  importance.  When  the  reasons  are  ana¬ 
lysed  it  is  seen  that  41 .0  per  cent  were  of  a  personal  nature.  A 
further  28.6  per  cent  were  classified  within  the  category,  ,fworking 
conditions,”  and  for  11.5  per  cent,  the  additional  reasons  given  were 
classified  within  the  category,  "Relationships  with  people." 

Further  analysis  of  these  additional  reasons  led  to  the 
preparation  of  Tables  CVIII  -  CX  which  show  why  these  superintendents 
moved  from  one  superintendency  to  the  other.  In  Table  CVIII^the  addi¬ 
tional  reasons  listed  within  the  classification  "Personal"  appear. 
Table  CIX  shows  the  additional  reasons  for  changing  superintendencies 
within  the  classification,  ’^working  conditions,"  and  the  additional 
reasons  within  the  classification,  "Relationships  with  people,"  appear 
in  Table  CX. 


III.  THE  LENGTH  OF  TENURE  IN  PREVIOUSLY 
HELD  SUPERINTENDENCIES 

In  order  to  show  the  length  of  tenure  in  the  previous  superin¬ 
tendencies,  Table  CXI  was  prepared.  These  data  show  that  the  median 
number  of  years  of  service  in  the  previous  superintendencies  was  4*5, 
although  these  medians  ranged  from  a  low  of  3.6  years  in  Manitoba, 
to  a  high  of  7.5  years  in  Nova  Scotia.  A  total  of  37.8  per  cent  had 
been  in  their  previous  positions  for  six  or  more  years,  while  for 
14-0  per  cent  of  the  respondents,  the  record  of  service  in  the  previous 
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Total  number  serving  in  a  previous 

superintendency  35  4.2  45  19  77  4  2  0  3  227 


super intendency  amounted  to  ten  or  more  years.  The  table  illustrates, 
therefore,  that  in  their  previous  positions  80.2  per  cent  of  the 
superintendents  had  rendered  three  or  more  years*  service. 

IV.  SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XXII 

Many  factors  may  be  involved  when  a  superintendent  leaves  one 
super intendency  and  moves  to  another.  In  this  particular  chapter, 
therefore,  a  study  was  made  of  some  of  the  factors  involved  in  superin- 
tendency  change. 

A  total  of  227  superintendents  (4.8 . 9  per  cent)  who  had  already 
held  at  least  one  previous  superintendency  were  questioned  in  order 
to  discover  who  had  been  responsible  for  first  initiating  the  last 
move.  More  than  half  (53-7  per  cent)  indicated  that  they  had  requested 
a  move,  while  a  further  32.6  per  cent  stated  that  the  Department  of 
Education  had  invited  them  to  move.  Another  9.7  per  cent  indicated 
that  the  Department  of  Education  decided  that  they  should  move. 

The  specific  reasons  as  to  why  superintendents  had  desired  a 
change  of  position  were  also  investigated.  In  order  to  obtain  this 
information  a  list  of  suggested  reasons  was  prepared  within  the 
following  categories:  relationships  with  people,  working  conditions, 
and  personal  factors .  Respondents  were  then  requested  to  check  these 
reasons,  indicating  by  each  its  degree  of  importance  in  their  decision 
to  move  from  the  last  superintendency.  It  was  then  possible  to  rank 
in  order  of  importance  each  reason  listed. 


. 

* 


"The  new  position  offered  a  greater  challenge”  was  the  reason 
ranked  first  by  the  respondents  as  a  total  group,  and  for  58.1  per 
cent  of  them, this  was  an  important  factor.  ”1  considered  my  new 
position  to  be  a  promotion”  was  ranked  next  in  importance, and  55.0  per 
cent  of  the  participants  indicated  this  as  being  a  reason  of  importance 
in  their  decision  to  move.  ”1  wished  to  be  closer  to  a  larger  city” 
was  a  reason  of  importance  cited  by  47*1  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
and  was  ranked  third.  The  reason,  ”too  much  time  spent  in  travelling,” 
while  ranked  in  fourth  position  among  total  respondents,  tended  to  be 
a  factor  of  importance  to  inspectors  in  British  Columbia,  Manitoba 
and  Newfoundland  only.  For  the  great  majority  of  superintendents 
(72.2  per  cent),  however,  this  factor  tended  to  be  of  no  importance. 
”Being  away  from  home  too  often”  was  a  reason  of  importance  for  26.0 
per  cent  of  the  respondents,  but  again,  for  a  further  73-1  per  cent 
this  factor  was  of  no  importance.  The  remaining  factors  listed 
appeared  to  be  of  little  or  no  importance  to  the  great  majority  of 
superintendents . 

Respondents  were  also  invited  to  list  additional  reasons  for 
having  moved  from  their  former  superintendencies,  and  81.1  per  cent 
of  the  superintendents  did  so.  While  41.0  per  cent  listed  additional 
reasons  classified  as  ” personal,"  a  further  28.6  per  cent  specified 
reasons  within  the  category,  "working  conditions."  Another  11.5  per 
cent,  however,  gave  additional  reasons  classified  "relationships  with 
people."  Within  these  broad  classifications  came  two  reasons  of 
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importance  which  were  mentioned  by  a  significant  number  of  superin¬ 
tendents.  These  were  Tfthe  poor,  isolated,  or  remote  location  of  the 
superintendency  with  its  poor  housing,  living  and  weather  conditions” 
and,  "to  provide  more  opportunity  for  my  children."  It  would  appear 
that  the  majority  of  superintendents  had  tended  to  move  from  one  super¬ 
intendency  to  another  for  personal  reasons  mainly,  and  to  some  extent, 
because  of  certain  unpleasant  working  conditions. 

It  was  of  interest  to  discover  the  length  of  tenure  in 
previously-held  superintendencies.  The  median  number  of  years  of 
service  in  the  previously -held  superintendencies  for  all  respondents 
was  found  to  be  4-5  years. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 


WHY  SUPERINTENDENTS  WITHDRAW  FROM  THE  SUPERINTENDENCY 


To  what  extent  is  super intendency  turnover  a  problem  in  Canada? 
Deputy  ministers  of  education  and  chief  superintendents  of  schools  from 
the  various  provinces  were  questioned  regarding  the  extent  to  which  they 
considered  superintendency  turnover  a  problem  in  their  province.  The 
questions  directed  specifically  at  these  department  of  education 
officials  were  as  follows: 

"Do  you  consider  that  you  have  a  problem  in  your  province  with 
men  leaving  the  superintendency  or  inspectorate  service?  To  what 
extent  do  you  experience  a  turnover  of  provincial  superintendents  or 
inspectors?" 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  British  Columbia  in  his 
reply  stated: 

Superintendency  turnover  is  certainly  not  a  problem 
in  our  province.  Apart  from  the  men  who  have  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  other  positions  within  the  Department  of 
Education ,  we  find  very  few  men  leaving  the  provincial 
staff 

When  questioned,  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Alberta 
answered : 


No,  I  donTt  think  that  we  have  a  problem  in  Alberta 
with  men  leaving  the  superintendency.  The  one  year  when 
we  had  a  big  turnover  we  had  several  men  accepting  posi¬ 
tions  as  local  superintendents.  We  also  lose  the  odd 


•^Statement  by  J.  F.  K.  English,  personal  interview,  ojd,  cit . 
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man  to  the  university.  We  expect  to  do  this  and 
I  think  it  is  good;  we  donTt  have  enough  of  them 
going  in  there.  Now,  while  some  of  the  older 
men  bemoan  the  fact  that  this  is  a  job  that  people 
spend  their  lifetime  at,  I  think  we  will  continue 
to  attract  talented  young  men  if  they  see  this 
position  as  not  being  a  blank  wall  ahead  of  them. 

They  take  this  job  on  and  they  see  that  it  leads  to 
other  things.  It  may  be  a  stepping  stone  for  some, 
but  they  enrich  it,  while  they  are  there.  However, 
many  people  remain  at  it.  Some  of  those  who  enter 
the  field  thinking  of  it  as  a  means  of  advancement 
find  satisfaction  from  it  and  decide  to  stay.  I 
believe  that  a  job  which  is  fluent  and  flexible 
and  open-ended  is  more  likely  to  attract  talent  than 
one  which  seems  to  put  a  sealing  on  it.  As  long  as 
we  can  keep  feeding  in  these  talented  young  men,  we 
donTt  worry,  and  I  think  I  have  been  successful  in 
finding  these  men.  ItTs  amazing  to  find  the  insight, 
drive  and  creativity  that  some  of  these  young  men 
have.  The  job  tends  to  develop  a  man  too,  and  some 
people,  as  it  were,  unfold  as  a  result  of  it.  I  see 
no  ill-effects  as  a  result  of  this  turnover  but 
perhaps  the  older  men  on  staff  would  not  agree  with 

me  .2 

In  answer  to  these  questions, the  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  Saskatchewan  replied: 

We  have  no  problem  in  Saskatchewan  with  men 
leaving  the  superintendency.  Occasionally,  we  will 
have  a  superintendent  leave  to  join  a  teachers1 
college  staff.  This  is  really  a  transfer  because 
teachers f  colleges  are  still  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department.  I  might  add  that  a  man  can  trans¬ 
fer  back  to  our  staff  just  as  easily.  These  transfers 
are  usually  for  family  reasons  because  a  man  may  want 
to  be  in  a  certain  place  where  he  can  educate  his 
children  a  little  easier,  a  little  cheaper,  or  even 
better.  Others  leave  the  superintendency  for  posi¬ 
tions  of  promotion  within  the  Department  of  Education 
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itself ,  and  almost  all  of  our  Department  staff  has 
been  drawn  from  the  superintendency.  For  example, 
the  high  school  super intendency  positions  are 
filled  from  superintendents  in  the  field. 

We  really  have  no  problem  of  superintendency 
turnover.  Over  the  past  ten  years,  only  about  one 
man  has  left  our  staff  to  become  a  local  superin¬ 
tendent  .3 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  Manitoba  replying  to 
these  questions  stated: 

I  do  not  consider  that  we  have  a  problem  with 
regard  to  men  leaving  the  inspectorate  service. 

Our  turnover  in  the  last  fifteen  years  has  involved 
two  resignations  to  go  to  other  inspection  jobs  and 
one  dismissal. 

Because  of  salary,  and  I  believe  because  of 
salary  alone,  we  do  have  a  recruitment  problem.  It 
is  quite  true  that  this  year  we  had  about  35  appli¬ 
cants  for  the  position  of  school  inspector  with  only 
three  positions  to  be  filled.  I  am  quite  satisfied 
with  the  men  we  will  be  taking  on  staff  this  year, 
but  there  have  been  other  years  when  I  would  have 
preferred  to  have  had  a  better  selection  of  men. 

The  reaction  of  the  Chief  Director  of  Education  for  Ontario  to 
these  questions  was  as  follows: 

Our  men  do  not  leave  the  provincial  service  in 
this  sense;  they  do  not  voluntarily  just  leave.  How¬ 
ever,  they  do  leave  for  better  paying  jobs  and  these 
are  the  positions  as  locally-employed  superintendents 
or  inspectors  of  schools  ....  Almost  without 
exception,  our  provincial  inspectors  who  are  appointed 
locally  start  out  as  inspectors  and  then  work  their 
way  up.  Mow,  when  these  men  leave  our  provincial 
service  to  accept  local  appointments  we  do  not  consider 


^Statement  by  L.  H.  Bergstrom,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
^Statement  by  Scott  Bateman,  personal  interview,  op.  cit ♦ 
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that  we  have  lost  them.  They  are  still  part  of 
the  system.  Apart  from  those  who  have  accepted 
these  positions  of  local  appointment  I  do  not 
think  we  lose  any  men.  Some  of  our  inspectors, 
however,  have  transferred  to  teachers’  college 
positions . 5 

Indicating  that  this  was  certainly  not  a  problem  in  his  province, 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  New  Brunswick  remarked: 

We  have  had  very  few  individuals  who  have 
resigned  to  accept  other  positions.  In  most  cases 
they  stay  with  us  until  death  or  the  age  of  retire¬ 
ment.  Generally  speaking,  we  do  not  find  our 
superintendents  leaving  the  service  to  take  other 
positions.  Turnover  is  certainly  not  a  problem  in 
this  province. ^ 

Support  for  this  point  of  view  came  also  from  the  Chief  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  province  when  he  declared: 

The  position  of  superintendent  is  a  pretty 
stable  one.  However,  there  is  a  steady  promotion 
or  transfer  from  the  position  of  superintendent 
to  other  phases  of  the  Education  Department  —  for 
example  the  positions  of  Principal  of  the  Teachers’ 

College,  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Minister,  Director 
of  Vocational  Education  and  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Education  itself .V 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia  replied  in 
this  manner: 


Our  men  may  grumble  and  complain  about  the 
salary,  but  when  it  comes  right  down  to  it  they 
do  not  wish  to  leave  the  Service.® 


^Statement  by  F.  S. 
^Statement  by  F.  E. 
? Statement  by  R.  H. 
^Statement  by  H.  P. 


Rivers,  personal  interview,  op.  cit. 
MacDiarmid,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
Chapman,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
Moffatt,  personal  interview,  op.  cit . 
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Of  a  somewhat  different  nature,  was  the  reply  of  the  Deputy 
Minister  from  Prince  Edward  Island: 

In  the  past  we  have  had  some  excellent  young 
men,  but  the  salary  was  not  there  to  attract  them 
or  to  keep  them  there.  They  went  on  to  post¬ 
graduate  work  and  eventually  to  find  positions  in 
other  provinces.  The  fact  that  salaries  are  not 
yet  comparable  does  create  a  problem. 9 

A  similar  reply  came  from  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Newfoundland 
when  he  stated: 

We  are  losing  men  from  our  supervisory  staff 
all  the  time,  and  this  is  certainly  a  problem  in 
Newfoundland.  In  1962, we  lost  at  least  three  men 
and  generally  when  they  leave  us  they  return  to 
teaching  .... 

I  wouldn’t  say  it  was  the  only  remedy,  but 
one  would  certainly  be  to  increase  the  salaries. 

The  number  one  problem  seems  to  be  the  salaries.-^ 


I.  A  STUDY  OF  52  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  INSPECTORS  WHO  LEFT 
THE  PROVINCIAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  SERVICE  DURING 
THE  PERIOD  JANUARY,  1957  -  DECEMBER,  1961 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  superintendents 
and  inspectors  were  leaving  the  provincial  service  and  the  reasons  for 
such  withdrawal,  a  further  questionnaire  was  prepared.  This  instrument 


9 Statement  by  M.  McKenzie,  personal  interview,  o£.  cit. 
•^Statement  by  P.  J.  Hanley,  personal  interview,  0£.  cit . 
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was  devoted  to  a  follow-up  of  persons  who  had  withdrawn  from  provincial 
service  during  the  period,  January  1st,  1957  to  December  31st,  1961. 
Departments  of  education  were  requested  to  provide  the  names  of  those 
resigning  from  active  service  during  this  period,  and  these  persons 
were  contacted. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  each  of  these  years  had  brought  a 
certain  number  of  retirements  from  provincial  service  due  to  old  age, 
and  such  persons  have  not  been  included  in  the  data  which  follow.  In- 
addition,  those  few  who  had  resigned  from  active  service  because  of 
ill-health  were  also  excluded  from  any  data  presented  in  this  study. 
Finally,  those  superintendents  and  inspectors  from  the  field  who  had 
been  promoted  to  higher  positions  within  the  central  administrative 
office  of  provincial  departments  of  education  have  also  been  excluded 
from  the  data  which  follow.  In  this  latter  category  were  found  those 
who,  having  been  promoted  to  positions  of  responsibility  within  the 
Department,  may  have  left  the  superintendency  or  inspectorate  branch 
of  the  service  itself,  but  had  not  been  called  upon  to  tender  their 
resignations  from  the  provincial  department  of  education  service. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  period  from  January  1st,  1957,  to 
December  31st,  1961,  there  was  a  total  of  53  withdrawals  from  pro¬ 
vincial  service  for  reasons  other  than  retirement  due  to  old  age  or 
ill-health.  Every  effort  was  made  to  contact  all  53  former  superin¬ 
tendents  and  inspectors,  and  as  Table  CXII  indicates,  only  one  of 
those  so  contacted  failed  to  return  his  questionnaire.  It  will  be 
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noted  that  in  New  Brunswick  there  were  no  resignations  at  all  during 
this  period,  and  therefore  no  data  appear  from  New  Brunswick.  It 
becomes  apparent  from  the  data  in  Table  CXII  that  in  this  five-year 
period,  the  number  of  withdrawals  in  the  provinces  of  Alberta,  Ontario, 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland,  in  particular,  appeared  to  be 
high  when  compared  with  the  number  of  withdrawals  from  the  remaining 
provinces  of  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 

I.  THE  STATUS  OF  52  FORMER  PROVINCIALLI-EMPLOIED  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND 

INSPECTORS  OF  SCHOOLS  AFTER  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  THEIR  POSITIONS 
DURING  THE  PERIOD,  JANUARY,  1957  -  DECEMBER,  1961 

From  information  presented  in  Table  CXIII, it  is  clearly  seen 
that  of  the  total  52  superintendents  who  had  left  the  provincial  super¬ 
intendency,  twenty- two  of  these  had  continued  in  this  same  avenue  of 
service  as  school  board-employed  superintendents  and  inspectors.  Four 
had  accepted  posts  as  assistant  superintendents  or  supervisors  of 
instruction,  again  as  school  board  employees,  but  in  which  they  assumed 
responsibilities  very  similar  in  nature  to  those  when  previously 
employed  by  the  Department.  Another  four  had  accepted  superintendency 
or  administrative  positions  with  the  Department  of  Northern  Affairs 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Of  the  52  then, who  had  withdrawn  from  their 
provincial  positions,  30  (57-7  per  cent)  had  really  continued  on  in 
what  may  be  described  as  a  similar  avenue  of  service.  Eighteen  of  the 
twenty  Ontario  respondents  (90.0  per  cent)  had  become  board-employed 
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superintendents,  inspectors  or  assistant  superintendents,  and  eight  of 
the  fifteen  Alberta  participants  had  also  taken  a  similar  step.  It 
would  appear,  then,  that  local  school  boards  have  been  able  to  attract 
into  their  service  provincially-employed  superintendents  and  inspectors 
of  schools. 

In  five  of  the  eight  participating  provinces  there  were  certain 
superintendents  who  had  resigned  from  the  Department  of  Education  to 
enter  the  faculties  of  education  of  certain  universities  as  associate 
or  assistant  professors.  Altogether,  10  of  the  52  respondents  (19*2 
per  cent)  were  in  this  category,  while  a  further  three  former  superin¬ 
tendents  (all  from  Saskatchewan)  had  accepted  positions  as  instructors 
in  teachers’  colleges  of  that  province,  and  as  such,  were  still  provin¬ 
cial  government  employees.  The  remaining  nine  respondents  had  returned 
to  the  school  situation,  five  as  principals,  and  four  as  classroom 
teachers.  The  one  former  inspector  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  both  of  the 
Prince  Edward  Island  men  had  done  this,  as  had  three  of  the  Newfoundland 
supervising  inspectors. 

The  interesting  observation,  perhaps,  was  that  each  of  the  52 
former  provincial  superintendents  and  inspectors  had  continued  to 
be  very  active  indeed  in  positions  of  an  educational  nature,  none 
having  decided  to  forsake  the  profession  altogether. 
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II .  THE  REASONS  FOR  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  SERVICE  OF  52  PROVINCIALLY- 

EMPLOYED  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  INSPECTORS 
DURING  THE  PERIOD,  1957  -  1961 

Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  their  reasons  for  withdrawing 
from  the  provincial  superintendency  service.  Although  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  participants  tended  to  give  several  reasons  for  leaving  their 
former  positions,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  the  relative 
importance  of  any  of  these  reasons.  The  responses  to  this  question 
as  reported  are  therefore  presented  in  Table  CXIV. 

The  fact  that  the  new  position  offered  a  better  salary  prompted 
25  of  the  52  respondents  (46.1  per  cent)  to  forsake  their  Departmental 
positions.  In  particular,  60.0  per  cent  of  the  former  Alberta  superin¬ 
tendents,  40.0  per  cent  of  the  Saskatchewan  respondents,  45*0  per  cent 
of  the  Ontario  inspectors,  100.0  per  cent  of  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
men,  and  40.0  per  cent  of  the  Newfoundland  supervising  inspectors 
included  this  as  one  of  the  important  reasons  for  leaving  the  provincial 
service.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  great  majority  of  these 
particular  respondents  had  not  really  abandoned  the  superintendency  or 
inspectorate  position  at  all,  but  were  now  functioning  in  a  similar 
role  as  employees  of  local  school  boards,  or  in  the  case  of  certain 
respondents,  as  employees  of  the  Federal  Government.  As  board-employed 
superintendents  and  inspectors  they  were  able  to  earn  considerably  more 
than  their  colleagues  employed  by  provincial  departments  of  education. 

Because  so  many  former  provincial  superintendents  reported  that 
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the  better  salary  was  a  reason  for  their  changing  positions  (it  was 
the  most  frequently  mentioned  reason)  it  was  decided  to  investigate 
this  matter  further.  Accordingly,  in  their  questionaire, former  super¬ 
intendents  were  asked  the  question,  tfWhen  you  were  first  appointed  to 
your  position  (after  leaving  the  provincial  service)  what  did  this  mean 
for  you  in  terms  of  salary?”  The  data  in  Table  CXV  presents  a  summary 
of  the  replies  received. 

For  3£  of  the  respondents  (73.1  per  cent), the  change  in  position 
brought  with  it  an  increase  in  salary,  while  for  another  nine  respon¬ 
dents  (17.3  per  cent), salaries  remained  about  the  same.  It  was 
interesting  to  observe  that  two-thirds  of  these  latter  participants 
moved  to  positions  in  universities  or  teachers1  colleges  where 
salaries  appeared  to  be  somewhat  comparable.  Five  respondents  indicated 
that  for  them,  the  change  in  position  meant  a  decrease  of  salary, 
although  for  two  of  these, the  decreases  were  nominal  amounts  only. 

Because  of  the  great  numbers  reporting  an  increase  in  sal-ary 
upon  withdrawal  from  provincial  service, it  was  decided  to  examine  the 
extent  of  these  increases,  and  these  data  are  reported  in  Table  CXVI. 

For  23.6  per  cent  of  the  respondents,  these  increases  amounted  to  five 
hundred  dollars  or  less,  but  for  a  further  39-5  per  cent,  the  increases 
ranged  from  $600  -  $1,999.  For  another  36.9  per  cent,  however,  the 
salary  increases  reported  were  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  or  more.  When  one 
remembers  that  the  great  majority  of  these  participants  reporting 
increases  in  salary  moved  to  superintendency  and  inspectorate  positions 
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as  board  employees,  one  realizes  again  that  the  salary  differential 
between  these  types  of  positions  must  be  very  marked  indeed c 

For  34-6  of  the  former  department  of  education  superintendents 
and  inspectors, their  new  positions  provided  a  broader  and  more  challeng¬ 
ing  area  of  job  responsibility.  Others,,  whose  staled  reasons  were  also 
placed  within  this  same  category, regarded  their  new  superintendencies 
as  promotions  or  as  being  positions  in  which  their  role  was  now  one 
of  much  greater  importance  than  previously.  Again,  it  was  found  upon 
further  investigation  that  the  respondents  giving  this  reason  were  also 
the  men  who  had  left  department  of  education  positions  to  accept  super¬ 
intendencies  or  inspectorates  with  local  school  boards,  or  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  North  West  Territories, 

For  another  21.2  per  cent  of  the  respondents,  their  new 
super intendency  or  inspectorate  positions  being  in  larger  urban  centres, 
did  not  necessitate  any  great  amount  of  travelling,  and  this  was  a 
factor  of  some  importance  in  their  decision  to  make  the  move.  One- 
third  of  the  Alberta  superintendents,  and  one-fourth  of  the  Ontario 
inspectors  cited  this  as  a  reason  for  withdrawing  from  provincial 
service. 

That  the  new  position  afforded  better  opportunities  education¬ 
ally,  culturally  and  socially  for  their  families  was  the  reason  given 
by  a  further  19.2  per  cent  of  the  respondents.  Others, whose  stated 
reasons  were  classified  within  this  category,  indicated  that  to  some 
extent,  educational,  social  and  cultural  deprivation, as  a  result  of 


living  in  remote  rural  areas, caused  them  to  seek  the  change  to  an 
urban  type  community.  Certain  of  the  respondents  from  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Ontario  indicated  this  as  a  reason  of  importance  in 
their  seeking  the  change. 

Of  a  similar  type  was  the  reason  given  by  a  further  19.2  per 
cent  of  the  former  superintendents  who  intimated  that  it  was  the 
opportunity  for  better  living  conditions  that  prompted  their  decision. 
Again,  the  respondents  from  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Ontario  and  New¬ 
foundland  whose  reasons  were  placed  within  this  classification  tended 
to  be  the  same  participants  who  had  also  been  looking  for  better  educa.- 
tional,  social  and  cultural  opportunities  for  their  families. 

As  well  as  the  desire  to  avoid  the  continuous  travelling,  1.5 
per  cent  of  the  respondents  (from  the  provinces  of  Alberta,  Ontario, 
and  Newfoundland)  reported  that  their  new  positions  would  provide  them 
with  the  opportunity  to  be  at  home  with  their  families  more  often. 

Because  they  no  longer  wished  to  superintend  large  spread-out 
school  districts  often  under  the  jurisdiction  of  several  small  school 
boards,  13.5  per  cent  of  the  respondents  made  the  move  to  more  compact 
urban  school  districts.  These  urban  districts  may  be  described  as 
single  school  systems  operating  under  the  direction  of  one  school  board 
only,  and  consequently,  are  districts  in  which  supervision  and  admini¬ 
stration  may  perhaps  be  undertaken  in  a  more  effective  manner. 

The  desire  for  security  of  tenure  of  locale,  or  the  wish  to  be 
located  permanently  was  the  reason  accounting  for  a  further  13.5  per 
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cent  of  responses.  The  apparent  necessity  of  having  to  make  several 
moves  as  a  department  of  education  man  in  order  to  finally  obtain  a 
desirable  location,  or  as  is  the  case  in  certain  provinces,  the  fact 
that  one  may  be  subjected  to  transfer  at  any  time,  would  appear  to  be 
an  undesirable  aspect  of  provincial  service  for  these  respondents,  and 
hence  the  desire  to  change.  Six  of  the  Ontario  inspectors  who  had 
accepted  positions  as  superintendents  and  inspectors  in  the  employ  of 
municipal  boards,  each  stated  simply  that  they  preferred  to  be  a  city 
superintendent . 

Five  other  superintendents  remarked  that  in  the  larger  urban 
superintendencies  one  could  find  a  better  quality  of  trusteeship. 

Another  9.6  per  cent  remarked  that  in  the  urban  centres  one  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  school  boards  composed  of  elected  people  whose 
understanding  of  the  educational  needs  of  their  area  was  more 
sympathetic . 

Five  of  the  former  superintendents  (9.6  per  cent)  who  had  resigned 
to  accept  university  positions  in  faculties  of  education  intimated  that 
they  were  more  interested  in,  and  preferred  the  academic  life,  and  the 
stimulation  derived  from  its  environment.  Some  of  the  respondents  in 
citing  this  reason  also  indicated  that  it  had  been  their  ultimate  goal. 
From  ten  former  superintendents  who  had  resigned  to  undertake  university 
teaching  in  faculties  of  education,  this  single  reason  was  the  most 
frequently  cited.  Others  who  had  left  to  accept  positions  in  teachers* 
colleges,  as  well  as  certain  respondents  in  the  previously  mentioned 
classification,  indicated  that  their  great  love  for  teaching  or  the 
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sheer  enjoyment  of  the  personal  teacher-student  relationships  prompted 
their  return  to  this  sphere  of  education  activity.  Again*  four  of  the 
respondents,  all  teaching  in  faculties  of  education  or  teachers- 
colleges,  remarked  that  the  opportunity  for  their  own  professional 
development  and  improvement  was  one  of  the  important  reasons  in  their 
decision  to  discontinue  as  superintendents  in  the  field. 

The  following  other  reasons,  each  given  by  three  individual 
respondents,  have  been  listed  for  convenience  as  follows: 

Because  of  a  change  in  the  School  Act  my 
inspectorate  was  no  longer  a  Departmental 
appointment,  and  I  was  therefore  forced  to  make 
a  change. 

I  simply  desired  a  change  or  considered  that 
I  was  getting  into  a  rut. 

My  former  position  was  a  very  demanding  one 
and  the  load  was  too  heavy. 

There  was  far  too  much  paper  work  involved 
in  my  former  superintendency. 

The  utter  frustration  of  my  position.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  hope  of  improving  conditions. 

Because  of  the  open-ended  nature  of  this  question, a  great 
variety  of  reasons  for  the  discontinuance  in  provincial  service  was 
offered.  Because  of  the  extremely  varied  nature  of  these  reasons  a 
further  category  within  the  classification,  "miscellaneous,”  appears 
in  Table  CXIV,  and  69.3  per  cent  of  the  respondents  listed  reasons 
which  have  been  placed  within  this  category.  While  the  majority  of 
these  amounted  to  reasons  of  an  individual  nature,  in  some  cases,  two 
former  superintendents  had  each  cited  this  particular  reason.  Some 


. 


of  the  miscellaneous  factors  mentioned  by-  two  superintendents  were  as 
follows: 


f  O  f*- 


My  new  position  offered  a  potentially  better 
salary  eventually. 

The  new  position  carried  with  it  a  greater 
prestige  or  status. 

The  new  position  gave  me  the  opportunity  to 
see  other  parts  of  Canada. 

The  new  position  afforded  me  the  opportunity 
to  broaden  my  experience. 

In  my  former  position  there  appeared  to  be 
no  recognition  at  ail  cf  my  labours. 

There  was  little  hope  for  promotion  In  my 
former  position. 

My  new  position  provides  me  with  much  more 
free  time  for  myself. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  reasons  given  by  individual  former 
superintendents  were  the  following: 

I  felt  I  would  be  less  restricted. 

The  new  position  meant  an  evasion  of  clerical 
duties,  reports,  meetings,  etc. 

I  left  to  do  a  more  specific  and  confined 
nature  cf  work  without  any  loss  of  freedom. 

Department  of  Education  regulations  at  the 
time  I  resigned  discouraged  further  educational 
tralning . 

Adventure . 

My  new  field  of  work  was  more  suited  to  my 
training . 

I  can  now  plan  my  own  program  without  any 
interruption  from  anyone. 
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I  left  to  try  something  new,  but  with  the 
certain  knowledge  that  I  could  return  to  the 
Department  if  I  wished  to. 

I  left  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  render 
better  service  in  a  teachers1  college. 

I  was  absolutely  tired  of  the  many  night 
meetings . 

I  felt  there  was  a  lessening  in  value  and 
place  of  the  Superintendent. 

A  desire  to  return  to  my  principal  status. 

At  times  I  did  not  get  much  co-operation  from 
the  Department. 

More  opportunity  to  attend  conferences  and 
conventions  in  my  present  position. 

I  wished  to  gain  further  supervisory  experience, 
but  of  a  different  kind. 

I  am  now  spreading  my  energies  less. 

The  thought  that  in  a  small  way  I  could  have 
a  part  in  the  developing  of  something  worthwhile 
to  other  people. 


III.  THE  NUMBER  OF  SUPERINTENDENCIES  HELD  BY  FORMER 

PROVINCIAL  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Table  CXVII  shows  that  67*3  per  cent  of  the  former  provincial 
superintendents  had  held  only  one  superintendency  before  leaving  the 
service.  A  further  23.1  per  cent  had  held  two  superintendencies  and 
5.8  per  cent  had  held  three.  One  superintendent  had  held  four  such 
provincial  positions  and  another  had  held  six. 
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IV.  THE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  PROVINCIAL  SUPERINTENDENCY  SERVICE 

GIVEN  BY  FORMER  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Table  CXVIII  shows  that  36.5  per  cent  of  the  group  of  former  superin¬ 
tendents  had  given  between  one  and  three  years *  service,  while  another 
25*0  per  cent  had  rendered  between  four  and  six  years.  While  it  was 
interesting  to  record  that  38.4  per  cent  of  the  respondents  had  given 
seven  or  more  years5  superintendency  service,  13.4  per  cent  of  the  group 
had  contributed  nineteen  or  more  years  in  such  a  capacity.  The  median 
number  of  years’  service  for  the  group  as  a  whole  was  5*1  years,  and 
this  median  ranged  from  two  years  in  Newfoundland,  to  eleven  years  in 
British  Columbia  and  Manitoba. 

V.  COULD  FORMER  SUPERINTENDENTS  RETURN  TO  THE  PROVINCIAL 

SERVICE  IF  THEY  DESIRED? 

Former  superintendents  were  also  asked  the  question,  ”Do  y: u 
feel  that  if  you  so  desired  you  could  return  to  the  provincial  service 
as  a  superintendent  or  inspector?”  The  replies  to  this  question 
appear  in  Table  CXIX.  A  total  of  75.0  per  cent  of  all  former  superin¬ 
tendents  felt  quite  sure  that  they  could  return  to  provincial  service 
if  they  so  desired.  Another  six  superintendents  were  uncertain  on  the 
matter,  and  expressed  the  view  that  they  really  did  not  know  just  what 
department  of  education  policy  was  in  this  regard.  Seven  superinten¬ 
dents  (13-5  per  cent)  felt  quite  certain  that  they  would  not  be  able 
to  return  to  provincial  service.  Further  investigation  revealed  that 
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their  ages  would  perhaps  be  a  limiting  factor  if  they  wished  to  return 
to  provincial  service. 

VI.  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  FORMER  SUPERINTENDENTS  INTEND 
TO  RETURN  TO  THE  PROVINCIAL  SERVICE 

Former  superintendents  in  their  Questionnaire  were  asked  the 
question,  ”Do  you  ever  intend  to  return  to  the  (provincial)  superinten¬ 
dency  or  inspectorate  service?”  A  five-response  scale  ranging  from 
^certainly,”  to  ”certainiy  will  not,”  was  employed,  and  the  replies  of 
the  52  respondents  to  this  question  appear  in  Table  CXX»  Eight  of  the 
former  superintendents  (15 » 4  per  cent)  indicated  that  they  certainly 
would  not  return  to  the  provincial  service,  and  a  further  34  respon¬ 
dents  (65 o 4  per  cent)  reported  that  they  probably  would  not.  While 
another  seven  former  superintendents  (13.5  per  cent)  were  uncertain 
on  this  question,  three  former  provincial  inspectors  (5.8  per  cent) 
indicated  that  they  probably  would  return.  Further  follow-up  shewed 
that, at  the  time  of  writing, only  one  of  these  52  respondents  had 
indeed  returned  to  service  (not  as  a  superintendent)  with  his  provin¬ 
cial  department  of  education. 

VII .  DO  FORMER  SUPERINTENDENTS  NOW  WISH  THEY  HAD  CONTINUED 

AS  PROVINCIAL  SUPERINTENDENTS? 

Former  superintendents  in  their  Questionnaire  were  also  asked 
the  question,  ”Do  you  now  wish  you  had  continued  as  a  (provincial) 
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superintendent  or  inspector?”  The  replies  to  this  question  appear  in 
Table  CXXI.  Although  46  of  the  respondents  (88. 5  per  cent)  replied* 

"No,”  to  this  question,  and  another  four  (7.7  per  cent)  were  "uncertain,” 
for  two  former  superintendents  the  reply  was,  "les.”  It  would  there¬ 
fore  appear  that  for  the  great  majority  of  former  superintendents  there 
were  no  regrets  associated  with  having  left  the  provincial  service. 

VIII.  WOULD  FORMER  SUPERINTENDENTS  AGAIN  CHOOSE  THE 

SUPERINTENDENCX  AS  A  CAREER? 

Former  superintendents  were  also  asked  the  question,  "If  you 
had  the  opportunity  to  begin  again  would  you  choose  the  superintendency 
or  inspectorate  as  a  career?”  A  five-response  scale  ranging  from 
"certainly  would,”  to  "certainly  would  not,"  was  employed,  and  the 
responses  to  this  question  are  contained  in  Table  CXXII.  There  appears 

r 

little  doubt  that  the  majority  of  former  superintendents  would  again 
choose  the  super intendency  as  a  career.  Only  three  respondents  (5*3 
per  cent)  reported  that  they  certainly  would  not  again  choose  the 
school  superintendency  as  a  career.  Another  seven  former  superinten¬ 
dents  (13*5  per  cent)  indicated  that  they  probably  would  not  again 
choose  the  super Intendency,  and  one  respondent  was  uncertain.  However, 
for  46.2  per  cent  of  the  respondents, the  reply  was  "certainly  would,” 
and  for  another  32.7  per  cent,  "probably  would,”  was  the  response.  By 
combining  these  two  latter  categories  of  response  it  can  be  seen  that 
78.9  per  cent  of  the  respondents,  if  given  the  opportunity  to  begin 
again,  would  likely  choose  as  a  career  the  superintendency  or  inspec¬ 


torate  . 
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IX.  DO  FORMER  SUPERINTENDENTS  NOW  HOLD  A  POSITION  WHICH  THEY 


ENJOY  MORE-  THAN  THE  PROVINCIAL  SUPERINTENDENT!? 


Former  superintendents  were  asked  the  question,  nDo  you  nw 
hcld  a  position  which  you  enjoy  more  than  that  of  (provincial  super¬ 
intendent  or  inspector?”  From  the  replies  appearing  in  Table  OXXIII 


one  may  safely  conclude  that  the  majority  of  former  superintendents 
enjoyed  more  their  present  positions,  A  total  of  76.9  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  replied,  "Yes,"  to  the  question,  while  another  six  super¬ 
intendents  (11.5  per  cent)  were  "uncertain.”  Another  six  inspectors 
(11.5  per  cent)  considered  that  they  did  not  now  hold  a  position  which 
they  enjoyed  more  than  the  provincial  superintendence"  position 


X.  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  FORMER  PROVINCIAL  SUPERINTENDENTS 
ARE  SATISFIED  WITH  THEIR  PRESENT  POSITIONS 

To  what  extent  are  former  provincial  superintendents  satisfied 
with  their  present  positions?  The  respondents  were  therefore  asked  to 
indicate  their  degree  of  satisfaction  on  a  six-point  scale  ranging  from 
”1  can  think  of  no  position  which  would  give  me  greater  satisfaction,” 
to  ”1  am  very  dissatisfied.”  The  responses  to  this  particular  question 
by  the  52  respondents  appear  in  Table  CXXIV. 

Ten  former  superintendents  (1 9-2  per  cent)  answered,  ”1  can 
think  of  no  position  which  would  give  me  greater  satisfaction,”  and  a 
further  46.2  per  cent  remarked,  ”1  am  very  satisfied.”  By  combining 
these  two  first  categories  it  can  be  seen  that  almost  two-thirds  of 
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the  former  superintendents  (65-4  per  cent)  are  very  satisfied  with 
their  new  positions.  Another  30. 8  per  cent  indicated  that,  "with  some 
reservations  I  am  quite  satisfied.”  Only  two  inspectors  indicated, 

”1  am  a  little  dissatisfied.” 


XI.  DO  FORMER  SUPERINTENDENTS  INTEND  TO  CONTINUE  IN  THE 
FUTURE  IN  THEIR  PRESENT  POSITIONS? 

Some  indication  of  the  degree  of  satisfaction  with  their  present 
positions  was  gained  from  the  answers  to  the  following  question  asked 
of  all  former  superintendents.  ”Do  you  intend  to  conC’Xnus  tin  e  future 

in  your  present  position?”  Again,  there  was  employed  a  flve-pcint  scale 
of  responses  which  ranged  from  "certainly,”  to  "certainly  not.”  Former 
superintendents’  responses  are  presented  in  Table  CXXV. 

A  total  of  63-5  per  cent  of  the  respondents  were  certain  that 
they  would  be  continuing  in  their  present  positions,  while  a  further 
28.8  per  cent  thought  that  "probably”  they  would.  From  these  two  cate¬ 
gories  of  response  there  would  appear  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  majority 
of  former  superintendents  will  continue  in  their  present  position.  Two 
respondents  expressed  uncertainty,  and  another  one  indicated,  that  he 
would  "probably  not”  continue  in  his  present  position,  while  another 
indicated  that  he  would  "certainly  not”  continue. 

XII.  SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XXIII 


In  this  chapter^ there  was  a  study  to  determine  the  extent  to 
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Number  of  respondents  2  15  5  2  20  1  2  5  52  100,0 


which  provincially- employed  superintendents  and  inspectors  are  leaving 
the  service. 

From  the  results  of  interviews  conducted  with  deputy  ministers 

4 

of  education  and  chief  superintendents  of  schools,  superintendency 
turnover  did  not  appear  to  be  a  problem  in  seven  of  the  provinces, 
although  in  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland  it  did  constitute 
somewhat  of  a  difficulty.  In  these  two  provinces,  in  particular,  super¬ 
intendency  turnover  tended  to  be  due  to  the  low  salaries  paid 

Investigation  revealed  that  in  the  period  from  January  1st,  19,57, 
to  December  31st,  1961,  53  superintendents  withdrew  from,  provincial 
department  of  education  service  for  reasons  other  than  retirement  or 
ill-health.  A  questionnaire  devoted  to  a  follow-up  of  these  persons 
who  had  withdrawn  from  provincial  service  was  prepared  and  distributed, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  contact  them.  Returned  questionnaires 
were  received  from  98*1  per  cent  of  these  former  superintendents,  and 
all  nine  provinces  were  represented  with  the  exception  of  New  Brunswick . 
Comparatively  speaking,  it  appeared  that  withdrawals  from  the  provinces 
of  Alberta,  Ontario,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland  tended  to 
be  greater  than  those  from  the  remaining  provinces. 

Of  the  52  returning  completed  questionnaires,  57*7  per  cent  had 
really  continued  in  the  same  avenue  of  service,  but  as  board-employed 
superintendents  and  inspectors,  as  assistant  superintendents,  or  in 
similar  positions  employed  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  Department 
of  Northern  Affairs.  Large  numbers  of  the*  Alberta  and  Ontario  men,  in 


. 
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particular,  had  left  the  provincial  sendee  in  order  to  accept 
appointments  with  local  school  boards .  A  further  25.0  per  cent  of  the 
superintendents  had  accepted  positions  as  professors  or  instructors  in 
universities  or  teachers*  colleges.  The  remaining  17.3  per  cent  had 
returned  to  school  systems  as  either  principals  or  classroom  teachers. 

The  significant  point,  perhaps,  is  that  each  of  the  former  superinten¬ 
dents  had  remained  very  active  in  education,  and  that  none  had  forsaken 
it. 

Respondents  were  then  asked  to  indicate  their  reasons  for 
resigning  from  the  provincial  superintendency  service^ and  the  majority 
of  the  participants  tended  to  indicate  several  reasons  for  doing  so. 

The  following  appeared  to  be  the  most  important  reasons  why  men  had 
left  the  provincial  superintendency  service.  ’’The  new  position 
offered  a  better  salary,”  was  mentioned  by  4&.1  per  cent  of  the  partici¬ 
pants.  Further  investigation  revealed  that  for  73 .1  per-  cent  of  the 
respondents  the  change  of  position  brought  with  it  an  increase  in  salary. 
For  39-5  per  cent  of  these,  the  salary  increase  ranged  from  $600  - 
$1,999,  while  for  another  36.9  per  cent, the  salary  increases  reported 
were  from  $2,000  -  $3,000  or  more.  When  it  was  considered  that  the 
great  majority  of  these  participants  reporting  increases  in  salary  had 
moved  to  superintendency  or  inspectorate  positions  as  board  employees, 
one  realized  again  that  the  salary  differential  between  these  types  of 
positions  was  considerable  indeed. 

The  next  reason  of  importance  why  men  had  left  the  provincial 


, 
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superintendency  service  could  be  stated  as,  "the  new  position  provided 
a  broader  and  more  challenging  area  of  job  responsibility,"  and  34  .,6 
per  cent  of  the  respondents  mentioned  this .  "The  new  positic n  involved 
far  less  travelling,"  was  a  factor  of  importance  in  their  decision  to 
move  for  another  21.2  per  cent  of  the  respondents.  "The  new  position 
afforded  better  opportunities,  educationally,  socially  and  culturally 
for  my  family,"  was  the  reason  ranked  next  in  importance  by  19.2  per 


cent  of  the  participants,  and  "the  new  position 


offered  much  better 


living  conditions,"  was  another  factor  mentioned  by  a 


similar  ly 


per 


cent  of  the  group. 

The  next  group  of  reasons  listed  in  order  of  importance  by 


approximately  ten  per  cent  or  more  of  the  respondents  was  as 


f 


:ws;: 


The  new  position  provided  the  opportunity  to 
be  home  with  my  family  more  often. 

The  new  superintendency  was  more  compact  in 
area  —  it  tended  to  be  a  single  school  system 
which  made  for  better  supervision. 

I  desired  to  locate  myself  permanently  and  not 

be  subjected  to  transfer. 

I  prefer  to  work  in  a  larger  city. 

The  new  superintendency  attracted  a  better 
quality  of  trusteeship. 

I  am  more  interested  in  the  academic  life  and 

the  stimulation  of  it. 

The  new  superintendency  provided  me  with  much 
better  working  conditions. 

Many  other  reasons  mentioned  with  less  frequency  were  given. 


but  it  would  appear  that  the  above  were  those  wcrthy  of  inclusion  in 


. 


the  summary. 

Investigating  the  service  performed  by  former  superintendents , 
it  would  appear  that  6?’, 3  per  cent  of  them  had  held  only  one  superin¬ 
tendency,  while  a  further  23.1  per  cent  had  held  two,  and  9.6  per  cent 
had  held  three  or  more  such  positions.  While  36.5  per  cent  of  the 
group  had  rendered  between  one  and  three  years 5  provincial  superinten¬ 
dency  service,  another  25-0  per  cent  had  given  between  four  and  six 
years.  A  total  of  38.4  per  cent  had  given  seven  or  more  years-  service, 
and  13-4  per  cent  of  the  group  had  rendered  nineteen  or  more  years. 

The  median  number  of  years ?  service  for  the  group  as  a  whole  was  5.1 
years . 

Apart-  from  those  who  were  very  close  to  retirement  age,  the 
majority  of  the  former  superintendents  believed  that  they  would  be 
able  to  return  to  the  provincial  superintendency  staff  if  they  so 
desired.  However,  when  questioned  as  to  their  intention  of  doing  so, 
the  great  majority  (80.8  per  cent)  were  of  the  opinion  that  this  was 
not  likely.  It  would  also  appear  that  for  the  great  majority  of  former 
provincial  superintendents,  there  were  no  regrets  at  having  left  the 
provincial  service.  A  total  of  88.5  per  cent  indicated  that  they  did 
not  now  wish  they  had  continued  on  as  provincial  superintendents. 
However,  although  former  provincial  superintendents  appeared  to  have 
no  regrets  at  having  left  the  provincial  staff,  and  although  they  did 
not  intend  to  return  to  it,  it  seemed  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
(78.9  per  cent)  if  given  the  opportunity  to  begin  again,  would  choose 


the  superintendency  or  inspectorate  as  a  career. 

Questioned  as  to  the  degree  of  satisfaction  with  their  present- 
positions,  76.9  per  cent  of  the  former  superintendents  indicated  that 
they  now  held  a  position  which  they  enjoyed  more  than  the  provincial 
superintendency.  A  total  of  65*4  per  cent  of  them  signified  that  they 
were  very  satisfied  with  their  new  positions,  while  30.8  per  cent 
indicated  that  they  were  quite  satisfied.  There  would  appear  to  be 
little  doubt  that  the  majority  of  former  superintendents  will  continue 
in  their  present  positions;  63.5  pen  cent  of  them  were  certain  that 
they  would  be  continuing  in  their  present  positions,  while  a  further 
28.8  per  cent  thought  that  probably  they  would . 


. 


